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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


There have appeared of late in the 
newspapers some very extraordinary 
stories about the various 

The President’s offers that have been 


Literary made to President Roose- 
Value velt for his forthcoming 
literary work. From 


these stories it would seem that Saga- 
more Hill, Oyster Bay, has been under- 
going a violent siege by a band of maga- 
zine editors, who, fired by competition, 
have been bidding one dollar a word, one 
dollar and a half a word, two dollars a 
word, and even beyond, for anything that 
the President may write. Other tales 
have it that one publishing firm has made 
Mr. Roosevelt a flat offer of $100,000 
for a book about his forthcoming visit to 
Europe; and that another publishing 
house has bid $50,000 for a book on 
sports and hunting. While we do not 
take all these stories quite seriously, 
there can be no question that the Presi- 
dent is a very valuable literary property 
indeed. Everything seems to work to 
that end, his exalted position, his domi- 
nating personality, the subjects that he 
chooses to work about, perhaps even a 
certain quality in the writing itself. As 
a “seller” he takes rank with the most 
popular of contemporary novelists. For 
example, there was The Winning of the 
West. Probably no work dealing his- 
torically with the West has ever had a 
sale comparable to-this set of books, 
which has appeared in all sorts of 
editions. We should say that after The 
Winning of the West, The Outdoor Pas- 
times of the American Hunter or Ranch 


Life and the Hunting Trail come next in 
the matter of general popularity. Close 
behind these have been The Strenuous 
Life, Rough Riders and The Naval War 
of 1812. 

» 


There have been various portraits 
printed of persons bearing striking physi- 
cal resemblance to Presi- 

The President’s “emt Roosevelt. As a 
French Double TUle all these persons 
have been comparatively 

obscure. The portrait 

which we herewith present, however, is 
of a man who has himself considerable 
claim to distinction, having won eminence 
along lines with which the President 
should have a large amount of sympathy. 
It is that of Arnaud Massey, the French 
golf champion. Massey is unquestionably 
one of the greatest exponents of the 
Royal and Ancient game that the world 
has ever known. Last year he was at his 
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NEW YORK IN RECENT FICTION 


The real Pension de Shine 


apogée ; or, to use golfing parlance, “at the 
top of his game.” He went to England 
for the British Open Championship, the 
highest class competition in the world, and 
won that event against a field that included 
all of the British cracks. Two weeks 
later he won the French Open Champion- 
ship, despite the efforts of the best 
sritish players, who had gone to France 
in the hopes of getting revenge. In the 
British Open Championship of this year 
he could not repeat his win, although he 
finished among the first ten. 


We have had occasion, in these col- 
umns, to speak with considerable enthu- 
siasm of certain phases 


The Real of Helen Green’s At the 
Pension Actors’ Boarding House. 
de Shine Above all we were im- 


pressed by the admirable 
setting which Mrs. Green found for her 
stories. Mrs. de Shine’s boarding house 
is a microcosm which becomes just as 
real to us as the Maison Tellier, or the 
Pension Vauquer. In the book the 
boarding house was represented as being 
on Irving Place. As a matter of fact the 
original Pension de Shine was situated 
on the north side of Fourteenth Street, 
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between Second and Third avenues. 
When Mrs. Green began newspaper work 
in New York she noticed that vaudeville 
invariably proceeded downtown, on ar- 
riving “on Broadway.” The vaudeville 
people spoke much of that noted 
thoroughfare, but apparently dwelt in a 
humbler neighbourhood. So the writer 
followed vaudeville to its lair, and found, 
at — East Fourteenth Street, the sketch 
team who “worked” for “thirty a week 
and cakes” and, in just as great numbers, 
the “single act” or other turn, “who 
worked steadily at $150 to $200 a week.” 
“They all lived alike,’ says Mrs. Green. 
“Seven a week it cost—and seven seemed 
plenty, upon investigation. I stayed two 
weeks. During the second week, the 
landlady, in tears, requested me to depart. 
I asked the reason of her inhospitable 
words. 
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NEW YORK IN RECENT FICTION 


R. H. Davis's Vera the Medium. 
““The home of the Vances was on Thirty-fifth Street 
nearly opposite the Garrick Theatre. It was one 
of a row of brick houses with high stoops 
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“‘Tast night at dinner,’ said she, with 
visible agitation, ‘Berther come in, and 
ast you four distinct times, “Will you 
have steak?” An’ I stood there makin’ 
signs, an’ makin’ ’em again. But it didn’t 
have no effect. Mebbe it'll please you to 
know that I went an’ paid sixty cents for 
sirloin steak—because I ain’t a fool, an’ 
I see you didn’t like the grub; but kin I 
on seven a week give them people better ? 
—Well, it’s just makin’ me sick to watch 
you, an’ I got to ast you to leave. It’s 
better so.’ 

“T met the ladlady a few months ago. 
She wore at least a million dollars worth 
of diamonds, and a golden ‘front’ of great 
beauty. 

“*T see you ain’t doin’ a thing to old 
Fourteenth Street,’ she said affably; 
‘well, we all got our games, I s’pose— 
but it does seem as if people’d ruther read 
about Fifth Avenoo. I would.’” 


Ld 
It seems that Mr. Upton Sinclair’s 


highly seasoned The Metropolis did not 
entirely exhaust New 


“The York as a literary field, 
Money- even in Mr. Sinclair’s 
changers” own estimation. On the 


contrary, it was only the 
first volume of a trilogy, designed, to 
use the words of the official announce- 
ment, to be “An adequate presentation 
of the contemporary business and social 
life of New York City.” The title of 
the second book of the series will be The 
Moneychangers. It is to appear some 
time in the autumn. It carries on the 
same characters that played parts in The 
Metropolis, and will reach its climax in 
the story of the financial panic of 1907. 


R 


There does not seem to be much known 
in this country about Gaston Leroux, 
whose detective novel, 
The Mystery of the Yel- 
low Room, last year a 
Parisian sensation of 
some proportions, is re- 
viewed elsewhere in this issue. He is a 
very young man, and Le Mystére de la 
Chambre Jaune is practically his first 
venture into fiction. Previous to this 
book he wrote a play called La Maison 


Gaston 
Leroux 


des Juges, and three books which from 
the titles appear to be literary fancies of 
a semi-fictional nature. These are Sur 
Mon Chemin, La Double Vie de Theo- 
phraste Longuet, and Les Heros de 
Chemulpo. Gaston Leroux is the son of 
the well-known French musical com- 
poser, Xavier Henri Leroux. 
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A temporarv home of Hurstwood. Theodore 
Dreiser's Sister Carrie 


The Norwegian novelist, Jonas Lie, 
who died recently in @ffristiania, shared 
with Ibsen and Bjornson 

The Late the honour of a national 
Jonas Lie acknowledgment of his 
literary standing. With 

these other two mata- 

dores of Scandinavian literature, Lie was 
the recipient of a yearly governmental 
income, which enabled him to devote him 
self exclusively to literary work. While 
he has not won the international fame 
accorded his great compatriots, Jonas 
Lie, or to give him his full name, Jonas 
Lauritz Idemil Lie, was fully as popular 
throughout Scandinavia as were the 
others. And he was, perhaps, as man 
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MAURICE 


and as writer, more beloved. His per- 
sonal popularity at least was greater than 
that enjoyed by the two poets whose 
fame overtopped his. No poet in Scan- 
dinavia was more personally beloved by 
all who came in contact with him than 
was Jonas Lie. His strong-featured face 
with the humorous droop of the wide 
mouth, topped by the queer black cloth 
cap, without which, for years at least, he 
was never seen; his charm of manner, his 
easy affability, which had in it an un- 
mistakable note of genuineness; all these 
made the man himself beloved and not 
easily forgotten by those who were priv- 
ileged to know him. And as Lie was the 
most approachable of men, the number 
of his devoted friends was legion. 


HEWLETT 


From the portrait by Collier 


Jonas Lie was the son of a lawyer in 
governmental employ, and when young, 
the boy cherished a fond ambition for a 
life at sea. He did make one voyage in 
a schoolship, but it was discovered that 
he was incurably nearsighted, a defect 
which crushed his hopes of a career in 
the navy. He returned to school, and 
was prepared for the university by the 
gifted but eccentric Professor Heltberg, 
the tutor of Ibsen and Bjérnson. Bjérnson 
was a classmate of Jonas Lie, and Ibsen 
had left the “cramming bench” but half 
a year before. Lie studied law and took 
a governmental position. It was not un- 
til his thirty-seventh year that he entered 
the lists as an aspirant for literary hon- 
ours with his first novel, The Seer. Lie 

















had done considerable journalistic work 
before this, and had written some scat- 
tered poems and short stories, which had 
passed quite unnoticed. But his little 
novel made an instantaneous success, and 
won him a travelling stipend from the 
government. After two or three more 
books, he was voted a yearly income, and 
spent most of his time abroad, studying 
and writing. Then he returned to Nor- 
way, and lived there until his death. The 
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Norwegians consider Lie their most es- 
sentially Norwegian novelist, and his sea 
and sailor tales are widely read. 


. 


Jonas Lie’s marriage with his cousin, 
Thomasine Lie, was an exceptionally 
happy one. The novelist spoke often of 
the help his wife had been to him in his 
work, and wrote once to a friend “her 
name should stand as collaborator on the 
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title-pages of most of my suecessful 
books.” Mrs. Lie died some years ago. 
Several sons survive their father ; two of 
them, Mons and Erik, being already 
favourably known as writers. Bernt 
Lie, whose novels are widely read in 
Scandinavia and Germany, is a nephew 
of Jonas Lie. Besides the first success, 
The Seer, Lie’s most popular novels are 
The Three-Master Future, The Pilot 
and His Wife, The Family at Gilje, The 
Commander's Daughters, Pictures from 
the Northland, When the Curtain Falls, 
and Rutland. He has written several 
dramas, but has not scored any great suc- 
cess in this field. 
Ld 


Not only countless children, but very 
many grown persons as well, will be in- 
terested in the news that a new Brownie 
book, Brownie Clown of Brownietown, 
is to be published next month. In 
a way the publication may be regarded 
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LAST MEAL FOR THREE DAYS 


Percy Megargel in the Mountaineer. Mr. Megargel and Mrs. Mason are the joint authors of 
he Car and the Lady, the latest automobile romance. Mr. Megargel is known as 
a long-distance motor driver in this country, having driven during the past 
three years various machines across the continent. Zhe Car and the 
Lady is a tale of love and business rivalry between an Italian 
designer and cCriver of high-grade foreign cars and 
a young American manufacturer 
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BROWNIE CASTLE 


Palmer Cox's home at Granby, Quebec 


as a kind of anniversary, for the first 
Brownies made their appearance just 

twenty-five years ago. 
The Brownies Palmer Cox has been 
and asked on a great many 
Palmer Cox occasions how he came 

to draw the little elfish 
creatures that have been so closely as- 
sociated with his name. So the tale is 
not a new one; yet there are one or two 
details which we think are comparatively 
unfamiliar. Although Mr. Cox was 
forty-three years of age before he drew 
his first Brownie, he had heard of the 
strange people in his earliest childhood. 
He was born in Granby, Quebec, a Scotch 
settlement lying within sight of the Ver- 
mont mountains. The first settlers of 
this little Canadian colony had brought 
with them from Scotland much of the 
folk-lore of the Grampian Mountains. 
Of all the creatures that figured in the 
fairy tales which the women of Granby 
were wont to relate to their children, the 
Brownies had the greatest charm for the 
future artist. Despite their mischievous 
tendencies these Brownies were held to 
be the busiest and kindliest of sprites, 
whose aim in the world was to lighten the 
labour of tired housewives. They worked 


by night, each Brownie choosing some 
farm house whose mistress was noted 
either for her good disposition or her 
good looks. In certain regions of Scot- 
land and Canada the superstitious still 
make it a habit to leave food on the table 
placed close to a window to induce the 
industrious Brownie to abide in the house 
over night. 


Before he won recognition and suc- 
cess as the historian of the Brownies, 
Palmer Cox lived an adventurous and 
somewhat precarious life. At the age of 
seventeen he left his Canadian home and 
came to the United States with the in- 
tention of succeeding as a business man. 
After a few years he became convinced 
that the Eastern States did not offer suff- 
cient opportunities, so he started for 
California. This was at the time of the 
Civil War, and as there were no trans- 
continental railways, Palmer Cox went 
to San Francisco by way of Panama, the 
journey being considerably enlivened by 
the pursuit of the vessel on which he 
sailed by a Confederate cruiser. In Cali- 
fornia Palmer Cox found employment in 
a railroad office, where he achieved no 
great amount of success. He already felt 
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PALMER COX 


a strong leaning toward art, and the loss 
of several thousand dollars in a financial 
venture went far toward convincing him 
of his unfitness for a business career. 
The unfortunate loss leaving him without 
sufficient money to devote his entire time 
to the study of art, he turned to news- 
paper work. In San Francisco he wrote 
for the Examiner, the Gold Era and the 
Alta California, at the same time join- 
ing the famous sketching club, the 
Graphic, of which Benoni Irwin, the 
marine painter, was instructor. Among 
other members of the club at that time 


were Marjot, the French painter, Thomas 
Hill, and Bradford, later celebrated for 


his Arctic scenes. In San Francisco 
Palmer Cox remained until 1878, when 
he returned East and made his home in 
New York. 
bd 

In telling of this period in the life of 
Mr. Cox, Malcolm Douglas, who later 
wrote the songs for the theatrical repre- 
sentation of the Brownies, once said: 
“During this period ‘of his life his animal 
drawings especially won the fancy of the 
critics and found an eager audience 

































among the readers of Little Folks, Wide 
Awake, Harper's Young People and St. 
Nicholas. Yet in depicting the humouris- 
tic side of the animal world he found that 
his work lacked that individuality which 
he knew it must possess to attain true 
success. He saw that he must hit on 
something distinctive, that would make 
his creations stand out from those of 
other artists—something that bore the 
stamp of originality, that was all his own. 
For years he searched his mind for a new 
theme to which he might devote all his 
energies, and at last he bethought him- 
self of the Brownies of his childhood. 
The idea came to him as an inspiration. 
All at once it occurred to him that these 
jolly little elves, who had endeared them- 
selves to the children of his native village, 
although they existed only as formless 
creatures of the imagination, might be 
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Seasons come and seasons go, 
Are yemindful? are ye slow? 
Have ye stucliect. prayect andl planned, 
How lo gain the better land ? 


aptly portrayed in tangible face and 
figure and be made the heroes of ex- 
ploits which, through the pages of peri- 
odicals, would win the affections of the 
little ones of the whole country. His be- 
lief proved true. The Brownies, which 
he first began to draw in 1883, when he 
was forty years old, became popular from 
the start.” 
z 

“Feminine quality” were the bitter 
words which Lord Alfred Douglas, 
editor of the London 
Academy, applied in his 
wrath to Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. “Blazing boyish- 
ness’ was the epithet 
with which Mr. Shaw, more amused than 
angry, retorted upon Lord Alfred Doug- 
las. And since in any literary pillow- 
fight he aims best who keeps his temper, 


A Desultory 
Combat 


Though fen Mousand voices praise 
Well thy charms and winning ways, 
Slitl some graces we couled hook 

That the thousands overlook. 


Browne Ce ol “908 
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it is not strange that Mr. Shaw’s desig- 
nation of Lord Alfred Douglas was far 
the more accurate of the two. Readers 
of the opening paragraphs of the 
Academy and of the occasional articles 
signed “A. D.” will feel the descriptive 
quality of Mr. Shaw’s phrase, for under- 
neath that top-heavy editorial manner of 
solemnity, certitude, literosity and British 
weekliness, the spirit is that of a cu- 
riously undeveloped person, that of a 
“blazing boy.” But let us recount lov- 
ingly the details of the encounter, for as 
we have often remarked in these col- 
umns, writers seldom fight in print now- 
adays. Even so trifling an engagement 
as this is precious in these piping times 
and deserves wide publicity and the 
hearty encouragement of all who, like 
ourselves, regret the growing reluctance 
of journalists and men of letters to say 
the first hot, natural, senseless thing that 
occurs to them, thus diminishing what 
was once a source of lively public enter- 
tainment. It seems that the Academy of 
May 234, in the course of a review of Mr. 
Shaw’s Getting Married, accusing the 
play of many indecencies, attributed to 
one of the characters a remark which 
that character did not make. Whereupon 
Mr. Shaw wrote to Lord Alfred Douglas 
in part as follows: 


Dear Lorp Atrrep DoucLtas: Who on earth 
have you been handing over your dramatic 
criticism to? Your man, who must have been 
frightfully drunk, has achieved the following 
startling libel: 

“The waiter, disguised as a butler, told us, 
among other things, that his mother was very 
fond of men, and was-in the habit of bringing 
them home at night.” 

For that statement, which I need hardly say 
is pure invention, you will have Vedrenne and 
Barker, Frederick MHarrison, and~ Hatman 
Clark (the actor concerned) demanding dam- 
ages from the Academy at the rate of about 
£2,500 apiece. 

Can you not manage to volunteer in your 
next isstte a withdrawal of the article? As a 
rule, I do not like asking an editor to throw 
his contributor over; but when the con- 
tributor ‘throws over the editor so out- 
outrageously as in this case, I do not see what 
is to be done. 

I feel rather in a difficulty about it, because 


I do not know who the writer is; and am 
afraid he may turn out to be some unfortunat: 
friend of mine. . . . You will see that the 
writer gave himself hopelessly away at the 
beginning by saying that he left the house at 
the end of twenty-five minutes. Later on he 
describes a scene which he did not wait for, 
and contrives to get both a libel and a flat mis 
statement of fact into his reference... . It 
is conceivable that ‘a critic, if very drunk, 
might possibly have muddled this honestly, in 
the way your man has done; but that does not 
make it any more defensible; and you can see 
how the gross coarseness of the blunder would 
affect a jury if the case came into court. . 


¥ 
Now we hold it is not decent for a scientific 
gent 
To say another is an ass, at least to all in- 
tent. 
Nor should the individual who happens to be 
meant 
Reply by heaving rocks at him to any great 
extent. 
4 


The individual whom Mr. Shaw de- 
scribed as “frightfully drunk” happened 
to be Lord Alfred Douglas, who wrote 
the review himself, as, very likely, Mr. 
Shaw knew all along, for though the 
article was unsigned, the hand of Doug- 
las was plain from the signs above men- 
tioned—the heavy writing and the light 
thinking. Hence, with some asperity, 
Lord Alfred Douglas replied : 


Dear Mr. Bernard SHAw: I received your 
letter this morning with the greatest surprise 
I strongly resent the accusation of being 
drunk which you bring against the writer of 
the article. It seems to me that it is char- 
acteristic of the feminine quality of your in 
tellect, to which reference was made in the 
article, to make such an outrageous sugges- 
tion. As a matter of fact I wrote the article 
myself— 


and he goes on to “confess” further “sur- 
prise” that-“a man of your intellectual 
attainments,” etc., etc. It is the usual 
letter of literary controversy. Attack the 
average writer, and he either retorts 
with an expression of “surprise” or re- 
marks superbly that considering the 
character of his assailant he is “not at all 

















surprised.” Why is surprise or the ab- 
sence of it so highly esteemed for 
polemical purposes? Time and again we 
have been drawn by the promise of a 
good bout between literary egotisms, 
heard the hiss of the flying insult and the 
cry of the wounded vanity, seen the lie 
passing back and forth, and self-love 
stripped for action, only to find the whole 
thing going off in a mere popping of 
astonishments. It is an intolerable dis- 
appointment. There is hair to pull and 
mud to roll in, and there are lusty 
equivalents in our language for these 
warlike exercises. If writers carry their 
quarrels into print, let them go properly 
armed and equipped, using the massive or 
pointed weapons in which our tongue 
abounds, for when they make of it a 
public affair they must see to it that it 
has the quality of good literary pugnacity. 
A niere gasp of surprise at an adversary 
has no place in a decent literary contro- 
versy. It is as irrelevant as a sneeze and 
no more fit to print. We by-standers are 
very tired of reading that somebody is 
surprised by some vague “outrage” on 
the part of somebody else. To print it is 
an impertinence to us. We gather hope- 
fully at these contests because we expect 
definite blows to be aimed by the com- 
batants at each other, and some of them 
to be well aimed, resulting in no deep 
wounds perhaps, but at least in an oc- 
casional puncture, followed by a salutary 
deflation. We liked it, for instance, when 
Mr. Howells remarked of a certain 
writer some time ago that “he does his 
boldest thinking along the safest lines.” 
It pleased us and tended to a permanent 
and easily remembered classification of 
the writer. 
a 


Finding the editor of the Academy 
so sensitive to the charge of drunkenness; 
Mr. Shaw very naturally makes the most 
of it in his next letter: 


Dear Lorp Atrrep DovucLtas: Thank good- 
ness it was you, and not some poor devil whom 
it would have been your duty to sack. You 
must have been drunk—frightfully drunk, or 
in some equivalent condition; no normal man 
behaves like that. Now go right off to your 
solicitors, and show them my letter, and ask 
them whether they think the error a trifling 
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one from the point of view of a British jury. 
Show them the article also... 


and so on, in the kindly but imperious 
tone of advice to the weak-minded. To 
which Lord Alfred Douglas, still flus- 
tered, replies rather literally that “I am 
a person who is very well able to look 
after himself without any assistance 
from you,” and that, “Your letter is a 
piece of childish impertinence, but as it 
was evidently written in a fit of hys- 
terical bad temper, I shall not count it 
against you.” Then another letter from 
Mr. Shaw, closing the correspondence 
with a mysterious but presumably irritat- 
ing air of triumph. “As you have owned 
up,” says he, “we are satisfied; and the 
public will forgive you for your blazing 
boyishness.” Finally some comments on 
the above by Lord Alfred Douglas, who 
of course says it is he who is satisfied 
and implies that Mr. Shaw has been 
properly punished and calls him the 
“Nietzsche of Bayswater” and declares 
that “There has been nothing so un- 
seemly as Mr. Shaw’s elegant talk about 
‘the sack’ for a dramatic critic since 
Herodias desired the head of John the 
3aptist”—which last remark seems to us 
to pass over too many atrocities between 
Herod’s time and the Shaw era to be 
strictly true. The sack of Pappenheim, 
for instance, the siege and sack of 
Haarlem, deeds of Alva, deeds of the 
sorgias, several torture episodes, some 
burnings, some boilings will occur to 
many of us as equalling if not exceeding 
in unseemliness these letters of Mr. 
Shaw. However, the editor of the 
Academy had the last word and printed 
the letters and his commentary under a 
victorious and most sarcastical headline 
—“The Shaving of Patshaw’”—which re- 
calls the familiar device of primitive 
controversialists who never wearied of 
proclaiming in the title the flaying, 
scourging, pillorying, excoriation and 
complete confutation which were sup- 
posed to be administered to their op- 
ponents by the text, a device that even a 
college journalist or rustic editor will 
now only occasionally employ. 


od 


Which is all very frivolous, we admit, 
and seems the more so at this distance 
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from the scene of conflict, but it serves 
well enough for a modern instance. 
Shades of a_ thousand 
literary battlefields, how 
pitifully we have dwin- 
dled! There is not a good 
round curse amongst 
us, not a dangerous noun or prickly 
adjective. Tease an editor and out 
comes his pocket-handkerchief. He re- 
grets and deplores the conduct of his 
adversary. He is very much surprised. 
A flutter and a fume; both crow lan- 
guidly and there is an end of it. Is there 
no way of nerving the disputants? Think 
what a chance was lost in this instance. 
For some years past Mr. Shaw has been 
swaggering on the edge of his reputation, 
and all discreet admirers of his would 
welcome the push that sent him over. 
Not from fickleness or because they be- 
grudge him the wealth and popularity 
which he has fairly won. But the period 
of fruition is a trying time for writers. 
It is the time when men knock off work 
and trust to their popular momentum to 
carry them along. They have, of course, 
a good excuse. Having done excellent 
work in the past and been underpaid for 
the best part of it, they may fairly argue 
that they have earned the right to be as 
silly as they please. It is time’s way of 
redressing the balance of their early hard- 
ships. In trade, goods are first judged 
by their quality, afterward by their label. 
In the literary field, the same law holds 
good, and the man who could not find a 
publisher for the best work of his active 
brain may, after he has made his mark, 
find a public eager for anything that 
issues from that same brain in repose. 
Thus, perhaps, Mr. Shaw may argue, 
and we do not gainsay a certain poetic 
justice in the plea. It is the well-known 
law of success-momentum that poor 
work is hedged by a margin of safety, 
and that deterioration may go on for 
many years to all appearances unde- 
tected. Indeed, there have been historic 
instances of senile dementia without loss 
of public interest, the writer having as 
many readers as before he lost his mind. 
In view of these temptations and im- 
munities, it seems a pity that there is no 
one to efface Mr. Shaw temporarily—no 
early Shaw to extinguish this later letter- 


The Lost 
Opportunity 


writing one, who shines with a dim light, 
guttering like a candle inviting extin- 
guishment. A few years of quiet and 
taking pains, during which all letters to 
the press should be written by his secre- 
tary—letters rebuking America, wrang- 
ling over trivial grievances, tiresome 
letters to Collier’s Weekly and the Lon- 
don Atheneum, dull audacities in imita- 
tion of his early witty ones—and we 
might see again the Shaw of Candida 
and Superman. 


On the other hand, no better subject 
for early-Shavian satire could have been 
found than the editor of the London 
Academy, who though in a literary sense 
a nonentity is valuable as a type. Criti- 
cism in the Academy is a branch of 
etiquette. It has a horror of all things 
to which it is unaccustomed. It snubs, 
not very effectively, perhaps, but with 
destructive intentions, several continents, 
and most forms of religion, natural and 
revealed. “Unheard-of” is its finality in 
condemnation. It somehow contrives to 
make even a good cause look a little 
ridiculous. Its recent attacks on British 
yellow journalism as exemplified by 
Harmsworth and the Daily Mail are so 
ill-executed that we forgot how well they 
are deserved. True, we say, a high 
standard is a good thing, but what busi- 
ness has this pompous little Briton to be 
waving it? It is not conservatism in ac- 
tion, but conservatism in retreat, merely 
fidgetting. Socialism is dismissed with 
an exclamation point, an alien faith with 
“What a way of worshipping God!” It 
is quietus enough for any unparochial 
philosophy to prove that it is unparochial. 
America is in the wrong set and “we 
note with the deepest regret” that after 
the remarks in our last issue she con- 
tinues. We admit that Asia has some 
things to recommend her. 


We have been assured by a Socialist friend 
of ours that Mr. Chesterton is a great writer, 
and that a recent review in the Academy did 
not do him justice, and we were recommended 
to read a book called Heretics. We picked it 
up and opened it by chance at a chapter called 
“Smart Novelists and the Smart Set.’ We 
have rarely read anything more patently fool- 
ish. . . . To such follies and insanities have 

















M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE 


Author of The Life and Letters of George Bancroft 


Socialists brought us; they have given us the 
“literature” of Mr. Chesterton and they have 
created the Suffragette. To get rid of these 
things we must get rid of the Socialists. They 
are blighting and spoiling all that is fine and 
noble and lovely in this country. 


The pages of the Academy, in the 
main interesting and well-informed, are 
streaked with this quality by the editor. 
We associate the quality with the British 
middle classes merely because we so 
readily recall the Podsnaps, Stigginses, 
sumbles, Buzfuzes, elder Osbornes—the 
hosts of obtuse characters in fiction that 
happened to belong to them. We forget 
how Carlyle’s famous “gigman” type 
flourishes in all parts of the British Isles, 
in circles the most aristocratic or liter- 
ary, and how often Matthew Arnold’s 
“Philistines” will be found to-day very 
sedulously insisting on Matthew Arnold. 
We forget that Thackeray’s definition 
of a snob is badly in need of amendment, 
for a snob not only “meanly admires 
mean things”; he meanly admires the 
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great ones. He is a fugitive from one 
kind of vulgarity who falls head first 
into another. Mr. Shaw’s opponent was 
the British type of the closed mind—a 
type very dear to literature, for good 
writers have always known that a small 
man may be made very interesting in- 
deed by an accurate delineation. Mr. 
Shaw unfortunately missed the chance 
of adding to that entertaining literary 
stock of flies preserved in amber. 
¥ 


An unusual loan exhibition of Ameri- 
can bookplates, largely relating to the 
Colonial period of our 
history, is to be seen at 
the Van Cortlandt House, 
in Van Cortlandt Park. 
This exhibition has been 
arranged under the auspices of the New 
York Society of Colonial Dames, with the 
definite purpose of showing the book- 
plates of representative families of Old 
New York; though the lists include the 


American 
Bookplates 





FIFTY YEARS A BOOKMAN. A. GROWOLL 


In commemoration of his fifty years of association 
with and services to the American book trade, a dinner 
was recently tendered to Mr. Growoll of the Pudiish- 
er's Weekly at the Players Club of New York 
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plates of prominent men of the other 
colonies. So far as New York is con- 
cerned, the names appended to the plates 
testify to the success of the original pur- 
pose. Among many other families of 
almost equal note, here are shown the 
bookplates of Bayard, Bedlow, Clinton, 
De Lancey, De Peyster, Duane, Duer, 
Dyckman, Goelet, Livingston, Morris, 
Rutgers, Stuyvesant and Van Rensselaer. 
Colonial governors are represented by the 





HARVEY 0’ HIGGINS 


Author of A Grand Army Man 


plates of Dunwoodie, Fauquier and Earl 
Dunmore of Virginia, Dudley of Mas- 
sachusetts and Pownall of New Jersey. 
Of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence no less than nine plates are 
exhibited, and Washington and the two 
Adams represent the Presidents of the 
United States. Among the other plates 
interesting for their former owners, we 
find the bookplates of William Byrd, the 
aristocratic owner of “Westover,” Vir- 
ginia; of Bishop Samuel Provoost and 
the early college presidents, Myles 








ADELINE KNAPP 


Author of Zhe Well in the Desert 





CICELY HAMILTON 


The author of Diana of Dobsons, the successful com- 
edy at the Kingsway Theatre, learned the art of play- 
writing from the standpoint of play-acting. Her 
most recent appearance on the stage was last month, 
when she played the Vision of the dead mother in 
Hannele, produced by the Play-Actors at the Scala 
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Cooper and William Samuel Johnson ; 


Jonathan Boucher, the loyalist clergy- 
man of Virginia; Bloomfield, Schuyler, 
Morgan Lewis and other soldiers of the 
Revolution ; Chief Justices John Marshall 
and Bushrod Washington, and the strik- 
ing pictorial plate of Captain Stephen 
Cleveland, representing an American 
frigate in full sail. 
¥ 

The earlier American engravers of 
bookplates are well represented. In his- 
torical interest Paul Revere, the patriot 
goldsmith-engraver of Boston, comes 
first with his rare plate of Epes Sargent ; 
Nathaniel Hurd, also of Boston, engraved 
a number of the plates shown, and among 
these is the Dering plate, which has the 
distinction of being the first American 
bookplate issued with a date—1749. 
Henry Dawkins engraved the plates of 
Francis Hopkinson and the patriot 
Duane, among others, and Elias Gallau- 
det was engraving in New York as early 
as 1759, and made the first plate for the 
New York Society Library. But Peter 
Rushton Maverick was the popular New 
York engraver of bookplates, and his 
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WwW. P. 


CRESSON 


The author of Persia, the Awakening East 


name is signed to a large number of the 
plates of the old New York families rep- 
resented in this exhibition. An interest- 
ing exhibit is a very old pen-and-ink de- 
sign for the bookplate of the Bedlow 
family, with its pious Dutch motto of 
““Myn Hoope om Hoogge.” As including 
many excessively rare bookplates, as be- 
ing unusually representative, and as the 
first exhibition of the kind held in New 
York, the collection is worthy of careful 
study. 
z 


At the present time there should be 


considerable interest in Roald Amund- 
sen’s The Northwest 
Roald Passage. The author is 
heiadnen a countryman of Dr. 
Nansen, and after the 
return of that eminent 


Arctic explorer in 1889 it was an ambi- 
tion of Roald Amundsen to follow in his 
footsteps. In 1901 the Northwest project, 
for which he had hardened himself 
by working as an ordinary seaman on 
board a seal hunter amid the ice of the 
Polar Sea, was submitted to Dr. Nansen; 
and to him the record of the accomplished 
ambition is now appropriately dedicated. 
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REV. BARING GOULD 


Captain Amundsen navigated the whole 
of the Northwest Passage between the 
years 1903-7, and by a curious coinci- 
dence the sloop Gjoa sailed through the 
passage on the three hundredth anni- 
versary of Hudson’s first voyage in its 
search. The passage was traversed by 
seven men in a small herring boat. As 
can be imagined, the experiences of those 
seven intrepid voyagers were exciting, but 
the possibility of achieving what had be- 
fore baffled the boldest seamen for well- 


nigh four centuries enabled them to en- 
dure these hardships with fortitude. The 
main object of the expedition, scien- 
tifically speaking, was the investigation 
of the magnetic conditions round the 
North Magnetic Pole. 


» 


The Rev. S. Baring-Gould has just 
finished a new volume on Cornwall, the 
district with which his name is so closely 
identified, which is soon to be published 
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SIR HENRY IRVING 


under the title Cornish Characters and 
Strange Events. As was the case with 
his other book, Devonshire Characters 

and Strange Events, this 


S. Baring- book will be illustrated 
with many reproductions 
Gould # 
of old prints. Among 
the seventy odd char- 


acters which figure in the Cornish book 
are the Pirate Trelawney, Mary Ann 
Davenport, Actress; Samuel Foote; 
Thomas Killigrew, the king’s jester. 


4 


In the eyes of most of us no phase of 
Kipling’s earlier work seemed more 





WHISTLER 


striking than his originality of style. 
True, by looking very closely, one could 

find at times—noticeably 
Kipling’s in The Story of the 
French Gadsbys—the influence 
Influence of Thackeray, and here 

and there were sugges- 
tions of Bret Harte. But, all in all, it 
was not easy to think of a scribe so little 
swayed by admiration for some one 
other. Yet some time ago, in recording 
the death of Joris Karl Huysmans, the 
London Academy made the statement 
that “Kiplingism owes much, if not 
everything, to him in the matter of 
style.” 





Aubrey Beardsley’s larger por- 
trait drawings of himself and of 
several of his contem- 
poraries are familiar to 
every one, but it is not 
generally known that 
a number of the fan- 
tastic illustrations to the now 
rare little volumes in the Bon 
Mot series from his designs were 
intended as slightly disguised 
caricature portraits of well-known 


Beardsley 
Portraits 
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ELLEN TERRY 


MADAME REJANE 


CARMENCITA 





people of the day. As an instance 
the Bon-Mots of Samuel Foote 
and Theodore Hook, edited by 
Walter Jerrold, contain drawings 
which one of Beardsley’s friends 
declares were intended to carica- 
ture Irving, Ellen Terry, Carmen- 
cita, Whistler, and Mme. Rejane. 
The reader may draw his con- 
clusions from the accompanying 
reproductions. 











SOME GLIMPSES OF THE AUTHOR 
OF “UNCLE REMUS” 


BY CAROLINE 
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aT was said a few years 
a ago by a prominent critic 
=[- 2 Bthat there had been but 
py-qtwo genuine creations in 
athe field of American fic- 
+ tion, Uncle Tom and 
ae mag Uncle Remus. And 
whether or not one is disposed to accept 
so sweeping a verdict, it is certain that 
the creation of Joel Chandler Harris has 
attained a permanent place among the 
immortal “real folks” in literature. 

A half century ago Uncle Tom was 
assigned his place among those same im- 
mortals, a place won by the voicing of a 
fiery gospel, which called for sacrifice and 
revolution on behalf of the negro’s 
wrongs. Uncle Tom came bringing a 
sword, but when, a quarter of a century 
later, kind Uncle Remus, his literary suc- 
cessor, appeared upon the stage, now 
dedicated to purposes of peace, his audi- 
ence hailed for the first time the en- 
trance of the veritable plantation negro, 
with all his quaint peculiarities and curi- 
ous superstitions. 

The negro had indeed figured in iter- 
ature before the advent of this creation 
by Mr. Harris, but he had figured for 
a purpose, either to illustrate a principle 
(as in Mrs. Stowe’s great novels) or he 
was the stage negro of the minstrel 
show, an intolerable misrepresentation. 

But no such charge could be brought 
against Uncle Remus when he made his 
appearance; he did not “figure” as the 
negro or even “represent” him ; he simply 
was the genuine plantation negro him- 
self, and if one seeks an explanation of 
this happy achievement, the answer 
comes: The author of Uncle Remus, like 
his inimitable Brer Rabbit, was “born and 
bred in a brier patch” in Middle Georgia. 
Here, in 1848, on December 8th, Joel 
Chandler Harris first drew breath, and 
here he spent his happy and adventurous 
youth, amusingly commemorated in his 
book entitled On the Plantation. 







TICKNOR 


When Mr. Harris chose for his sub- 
ject the plantation negro, he had a char- 
acter of much subtlety to deal with; his 
subject is a creature of extremes, care- 
lessly happy one day and despondent the 
next, possessed of a pathetic philosophy 
which has sprung from his very helpless- 
ness, and also of a never-failing sense of 
humour, which acts as a continual balance 
wheel ; he is a being whose mystical side 
has been highly developed and one to 
whom the “creeters” have become broth- 
ers and sisters, being endowed by him 
with all the human virtues and vices. 
This character the author has suc- 
cessfully materialised in Uncle Remus, 
whose province it is, not to present to 
us problems to be solved, nor is it in- 
tended that he shall become the prop- 
erty of the Folk-lore Society; his 
realm is a higher and more important 
one, for it is his mission to charm and 
to amuse that circle which after twenty 
years continues to widen about Uncle 
Remus. 

Although Mr. Harris was the author 
of some twenty books, some of which, 
like his History of Georgia and the Little 
Union Scout, were of a sedate and edu- 
cational character, his most popular 
works and those which suited his own 
taste the best were his humorous books. 
While his other books are not lacking in 
that charm of which he was the master, 
it is as the author of the Uncle Remus 
Series and kindred sketches that he holds 
his high and permanent place in Ameri- 
can literature. 

In connection with the appearance of 
Uncle Remus, it may be of interest to 
quote a few characteristic extracts from 
some of Mr. Harris’s communications to 
his Boston publisher, penned at the time 
when he was producing the Nights with 
Uncle Remus. This was some half dozen 
years after that popular old darky had first 
charmed his readers in the Sunday sheets 
of the Atlanta Constitution, and at this 
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time one volume of the Remus sketches 
had already been issued in book form. 
In March, 1883, Mr. Harris writes: 


You may begin to make your arrange- 
ments for the Uncle Remus book, Nights 
with Uncle Remus. It will contain seventy 
stories. Eighteen sketches are already done, 
and these can go into the hands of the 
artist on the 1st of May, and by the 1st of 
June I want to have twenty more complete, 
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and the others right along. The introduc- 
tion will cost me the most trouble and will 
be about twenty pages, but I’ll defer that 
to the last. The other book sells steadily, 
about three thousand a year. Now then 
write me your views and intentions and de- 
sires. If half the book is in type by the 
middle of August you can hit Christmas 
with it. 


The first week in June finds the author 
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the victim of various worries which are 
the portion of the editor as well as of the 
good citizen. He writes, as usual, from 
the editorial office of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution: 


Your uncle has been bedeviled by a va- 
riety of causes that can scarcely find time 
to repeat themselves more than once be- 
fore the millennium. One of our editorial 
writers has been laid up, and I have been 
compelled to do his work and my own, too; 
I have been performing on a jury; the 
Century has worried me with an objection 
to the coast dialect, but the objection has 
been overcome; and last and not least, I 
have been pestered about the order in which 
the stories shall come—whether they shall 
fall in divisions of groups or just run mis- 
cellaneously along like dry peas (or beans) 
out of a tin tube. I want to fix it all so 
that there shall be as few changes to make 
after the matter is in type as possible. I 
shall begin to send copy just as soon as 
I can dispose of some of my own sug- 
gestions and things, and by the time you 
begin to dine with the British dudes I hope 
we will have at least half the book in type 
and in the hands of the artists; but I trust 
you are not figuring to get it out before 
November. This will give you time to ad- 
vertise it thoroughly as a holiday book and 
take advantage of the thousand and one 
tricks unknown to, but highly appreciated 
by, your esteemed correspondent. 

The title will be 


NIGHTS WITH UNCLE REMUS 
Myths and Legends 
of 
The Old Plantation 
by 
Joet CHANDLER Harris 
Author of “Uncle Remus, His Songs 
and His Sayings” 


In connection with the publication of 
Uncle Remus in England, Mr. Harris 
writes toward the end of June, 1883: 


In shuffling off the American Republic, so 
to speak, J. R. O. said the Remus business 
had been left in your hands. I therefore 
address you instead of the firm. I am de- 
lighted with the type and size of page as 
shown in the London sheets. I will for- 
ward you by express to-day or to-morrow 
the eighteen stories that are to precede the 


Tribner sheets in the book. Pray let the 
one entitled “A Dream and a_ Story” 
(XVIII) fall into W. H. Beard’s hands. If 
he deals with it at all enthusiastically his 
illustration will make a delightful frontis- 
piece, for in that sketch lies the motive, the 
undertone, of the book. I’m not particular 
about the frontispiece; in fact, I think a 
frontispiece is rather out of date, but | 
want Beard to get hold of XVIII. If I do 
not greatly misunderstand him, he can deal 
with it sympathetically. I have been greatly 
worried of late by a great many little things, 
and my work has been interrupted, but I see 
the way clear now, and I think there will 
be little delay in the future. I shall send 
you shortly the last instalment for the 
Century in manuscript, so you can put it in 
type and then forward me the Triibner 
sheets to be used as copy for the magazine. 


On August 3d Mr. Harris exclaims: 


I’m almost ashamed to write; but the 
truth is I haven’t done any writing outside 
of newspaper work for some time. I have 
what the doctors call fatty degeneration of 
the mind. I sat for a photograph Saturday 
and will send you one in a day or two. 

Why in the name of goodness don’t you 
get out cheap editions of my books? Per- 
haps you could gull the public that way! 


Ten days later he forwards some copy, 
protesting: 


This delay is unforeseen and unexpected 
and frets me a great deal more than it does 
you. The truth is, one of our writing ed- 
itors is a New York man, and is eternally 
upon the verge of hay-fever or some other 
disease, and it is always breaking out un- 
expectedly. He has been gone now three 
weeks, and I have been having the devil’s 
own time. Just as soon as he returns I am 
going to take a month off and devote myself 
entirely to Remus and Boston. Two weeks 
of such work as I propose to put in will 
clear up the stories; and the editor is due 
here this week. I think I shall come to 
Boston to write the introduction, so as to 
take advantage of the folk-lore collection 
in the Harvard Library and of the cool 
Widow Clig. you spoke of. But you may 
prepare yourself to think very ill of me 
when you see me, because I am not going 
to subject myself to the embarrassment of 
seeing people. I am going to Boston, and 

















| will have the introduction done before 
you know it, and I’m not going to bore you 
at all. I saw this in the Tribune about the 
author of But Yet a Woman: 

“Being a modest man, Mr. Hardy, as soon 
as he discovered he was about to achieve 
fame, determined to master the German 
language, and for this purpose rushed off to 
Germany, where he now is!” 

[ quote from memory; but is this the 
correct thing? I want to get into the drift, 
don’t you know? And that is the reason 
I ask. If it should ever be my good for- 
tune to achieve fame, where am I to go? 
If I have my own way about it, I shall 
go to England and study the English lan- 
guage. 

I enclose a note from David Douglas, 
which the firm must answer. I have already 
written him stating that his flattering prop- 
osition has quite taken away my breath and 
all that sort of thing, and that I have two 
more sketches to add, and when will he 
want them, etc. Just.write and say his 
letter has been referred to the firm; that 
the sketches in question will be issued by 
you in book form in the spring with the 
addition of some others now in prepara- 
tion; that Teague Poteet is to be revised 
and added to; that Mingo is to be recast; 
and will Mr. D. D. refrain from bothering 
about these things until he hears further 
from the distinguished firm, the pride of 
Boston, and pray ask the beneficent D. D. 
what terms he proposes to pay the equally 
distinguished and notorious author; and say 
to him that if he has any doubt whatever as 
to native American pride and honesty, he 
can test them by sending the money in ad- 
vance. In short, I hereby authorise the firm 
to swindle the Scotchman in my_ behalf. 


On August 23d Mr. Harris is cheered 
by the prospect of the return to his edi- 
torial staff of the missing and much- 
needed New Yorker: 


I enclose some more copy. The 
counting-room has heard from our absent 
editor and telephones me he is to return 
“this week.” If so, I shall devote my whole 


time to the book, beginning with next week. 
This means that I ought to average two 
sketches a day until the whole seventy or 
seventy-five are completed. 

I hear you are going to charge $3 for the 
This won't do. 


book, The public may 
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stand $2 for the trash, but I doubt it unless 
you make the cover devilish interesting and 
romantic, so to speak. 

Send a proof of Beard’s largest drawing, 
where the Rabbit is sitting in his piazza 
talking to the other animals, to Church and 
ask him to do something (not in that line, 
but) in that vein. That hits it exactly. 
Can’t you save me Beard’s and Church’s 
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original drawings? I should like to have 
them to hang up at home. 


. 
—_ 


In October Mr. Harris writes after his 
return from Boston: 


I can think of nothing better than Mingo 
and Other Sketches for the volume which 
we are to advertise as “in preparation,” but 
I will rack my brain until the 1st of No- 
vember, if that will be time enough to get 
an ad. in one of the front pages of Nights 
with Uncle Remus... . 

The drawing of Miss Meadows and 
Brother Rabbit is charming. By all means 
make it the frontispiece. It will be more 
appropriate there than anywhere else. 
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My visit to Boston was one of unalloyed 
pleasure. I enjoyed myself thoroughly. I 
regret that I could not nerve myself to the 
point of seeing more of Mr. Howells; I 
regret, indeed, that I could not have seen 
more of all of you, and of Boston itseli— 
but what I did filled me with delight. 


During the preparation of Mingo, 
which followed the publication of Nights 
with Uncle Remus, he writes: 


I enclose (together with wishes for a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year) 
the revised copy of Teague Poteet. 1 
suppose you have the copy of Mingo. I 
don’t want to cut my copy of Harper's 
Christmas. There will be no changes in the 
two set up, and let’s see how much they 
will make. Blue Dave is pestering me as 
regards length, and I may have to recast 
it altogether; but the sight of Mingo and 
Teague in type will spur me on and give 
me an idea of what I have to do. Arrange 
for large, clear type and rather short 
measure, so as to have wide margins on 
the pages. 


The many ills that flesh is heir to con- 
tinue to interfere with the preparation 
of Mingo, and Mr. Harris protests three 
months later: 


The delay in getting out the copy for the 
Mingo book has been no part of my scheme. 
For three or four weeks I had an ab- 
scess in my head, and symptoms of pneu- 
monia, so that I had to keep my bed. Then 
my two youngest children had similar 
symptoms, and I have had no end of misery 
and anxiety. But Blue Dave is nearly 
done, and I’ll forward a part to Cambridge 
this week. It will make 13,000 words. If 
you think necessary, I have another and a 
shorter sketch mapped out which I can 
write out. It is called “A Plot for a Play.” 
The thermometer went down to 13 degrees 
below zero here, and we can’t stand that, 
you know. 


The next letter, penned April 24, 1884, 
is convincing evidence that the humor- 
ous author has many tragic moments and 
that behind that careless and spontaneous 
laughter which sparkles from the printed 
pages lurk oftentimes doubt, misery and 
self-dissatisfaction. And also that Mr. 


Harris was keenly sensitive to any failure 
on his part to attain his own high 
standard. 


I forward by express to Cambridge to-day 
the last story. It has given me a good deal 
of trouble. I have written what is equal 
to a hundred pages of matter in order to 
get it to suit me, and even now you will 
find it crude and amateurish. I’m disgusted 
with myself, and I’ve no doubt you are dis 
gusted with me. I’m very unhappy about 
it, and sincerely trust you have been put at 
no serious disadvantage by my lack of art. 
I am convinced that what I send is 
trash, and I’m in that condition that the 
very thought of it is offensive to me. Send 
D. Douglas, 15 Castle Street, Edinburgh, an 
uncorrected proof of it. My regards to all— 
if they are not mad. 


Four days later he continues in the 
same strain: 


I telegraphed you Friday in regard to the 


* concluding sketch. The form of it worried 


me greatly, the difficulty being that I had 
three different combinations of the same 
incident to choose from. It is not often that 
such desperate fecundity overtakes a man. 
What do you think of Blue Dave? And 
tell me what you think about the last? I’m 
nervous about the things. What is to be 
the date of publication? 


Two months later the author, again in 
his usual cheerful frame of mind, ac- 
knowledges the receipt of his latest liter- 
ary offspring : 


The books came to hand after I had 
mailed my last letter. Of course I like 
them. A book’s a book, you know. There’s 
a funny streak somewhere in my dispo- 
sition, and for that reason I like the cocoanut 
and palmetto trees on the cover. The man 
that designed the cover put these trees in 
because Georgia is a “Southern” State, and a 
Southern State must necessarily be in the 
very bowels of the tropics. The truth is 
that Georgia is no farther south so far as 
climate and vegetation are concerned than 
Massachusetts. The forests of Middle 
Georgia and the face of the country are 
almost exactly like Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Maine. Nevertheless, the 
design is very neat, and, to my mind, what- 
ever is neat is appropriate. I’ll mail you 


















some songs during the week. I’ll also have 
a photograph taken and mail you one, pro- 
vided it is for your own private use and 
not for engraving purposes. Who is 
Charles Egbert Craddock? He is a good 
one. 


A year later Mr. Harris writes briefly 
to his Boston publisher : 


Your letters and your newspapers re- 
ceived. I have been quiet because I thought 
you couldn’t like to be bothered. I have 
some new nigger songs, but they have been 
sold temporarily to Youth’s Companion 
They will be out shortly, when you can 
use them. Instead of “poems” your ad- 
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vertisement should have read, Plantation 
Songs and Ballads. 
Is there anything coming to me? 
Yours, 
Harris. 


How well this closing query, “Is there 
anything coming to me?” has been an- 
swered in the twenty years which have 
elapsed since it was penned has been 
attested by that material prosperity which 
was the portion of the creator of Uncle 
Remus, as was also the lively apprecia- 
tion of public and critics. But after all, 
the answer is not yet. Uncle Remus still 
lives, and who may even now dare 
prophesy “how much is coming to him”? 

Caroline Ticknor. 





THE BOOKMAN’S LETTER BOX 


The weather is so warm that we can- 
not engage in any preliminary persiflage 
this month. There is an atmosphere of 
dull and deadly work about the office. 
The Junior Editor, in his corner, is doing 
something or other with a look of dogged 
determination. We are more fortunate 
than he; because we have the contents of 
the Letter-Box to lead us out, as it were, 
into the open air of the greater world, 
and to give us at once amusement and 
inspiration, 


I 


Apparently, our readers have taken up 
a new genre of correspondence. In the 
old days, they used to be belligerent. 
Now they have become confidential and 
diffuse. Delightfully diffuse, of course; 
for their letters are never too long for 
our private perusal. Only, sometimes, 
we have to eliminate sentences when we 
print them, out of regard for the space at 
our disposal. For instance, here is a 
French gentleman, with a French name, 
writing to us, somewhat incongruously, 
from Canton, Ohio. The immediate 
cause of his letter is a burst of indigna- 
tion against “A. C.,” who, in the last 
Letter-Box addressed us (we must say 
rather too familiarly) on the subject of 
increasing this magazine’s circulation. 


Incidentally, we get some news about 
what is going to happen in France, and 
also some candid opinions as to the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Perhaps we ought 
not to publish what he tells us about the 
Royalist restoration, lest this should put 
the French Government on its guard. 
But we don’t think a great deal of the 
present French Government anyhow, 
either for intelligence or capacity. Here 
is as much of the letter as seems to be 
pertinent, with perhaps a little more. 


Your Excettency: I have just read the 
June number of your highly respectable maga- 
zine, and after perusing the unspeakable screed 
from the creature who signs himself “A. C.,” 
hardly know what to say. I have rarely, if 
ever, seen a more horribly blatant shriek of 
vulgarity, a more noxious eruption of vapours 
from the pits of Malebolge, than that letter 
in regard to increased circulation for maga- 
zines. 

Permit me to tell you that I am a French- 
man, a conservative of the ancien régime, and 
am now waiting for the Royalist restoration in 
France. Perhaps you are not aware that there 
will .shortly be a revolution in France, by 
means of which the Duc d’Orléans will take 
his rightful seat on the French throne as King 
Philip VII., a restoration in which the vile 
atheistic, anarchistic canaille, such as Clémen- 
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ceau, Briand, Falliéres, Jaurés, et al., shall be 
purged from the face of the land with fire and 
sword. The Royalists shall reassert them- 
selves, and every one of the abominable rep- 
tiles who now disgrace the French nation with 
their malodorous presence shall be cast into 
the nethermost pits of hell, there to scorch 
and burn forever. 

The creature who wrote you that letter, 
“A. C.,” is a fair sample of what the harlot, 
misnamed “Liberty,” and the shrieking apes of 
“Free Speech’’ have done for this world dur- 
ing the past century. The former is usually 
translated as lawless anarchy and the latter as 
atheistic yawps and Hearstian bellowings. 
“A. C.” says: “Books are too mumbly and 
crumbly for this steam-whistle generation. We 
want something with a piston-rod in it.” Now, 
nothing would give me greater pleasure than 
to smite this ruffan over the head not only 
with “a piston-rod,” but with a couple of axes, 
which would effectually stop the revolving 
wheels in his pitiful, drivelling head. 

Again he says: “Money is this generation, 
all right. We may not have such a cinch on 
heaven as the guys in the old days did, but we 
have a clip on this earth that would make 
theirs look like a washed-out shirt.” This 
statement is probably true. Most persons now- 
adays, in this country at least, do not seem to 
be able to see anything else but money. They 
would cheerfully sell their souls to hell for it. 
Quite a number of them, according to the ten- 
cent magazines, have already made this Faust- 
ian bargain. Again the “A. C.” creature 
vomits forth a Malebolgian gem of thought: 
“Wash your magazine in a solution of dough, 
and watch the circulation sky-root.” The de- 
spicable, slime-brained vulgarian, a true huck- 
ster appealing to hucksters, is not aware that 
there is anything in this world but sordid 
lucre. I would like to tell: him that in the 
seething centre of it there is a fiery hell in- 
tended for just such cattle as he. 

He also shrieks: “None but kikes squeal 
about the corroding kiss of money to-day, and 
you don’t want to be a kike, do you, old snob- 
belly?” A few lines further on, he refers to 
you as “Old Slatsides.” In this connection, 
let me inform you right here that if you were 
not an Anglo-Saxon, you would not stand for 
such disgusting epithets as applied to yourself. 
They don’t add to the appearance of THE 
BookMAN, I can tell you. Frenchmen are usu- 
ally gentlemen, but Anglo-Saxons ! 


Perhaps you have read the accounts of the 





attempt to remove the Dreyfus creature at the 
Zola orgies in Paris, and the reawakened Roy 
alist enthusiasm in France. This means sup 
pression of the sordid creatures of the “A. C.” 
type, and the re-establishment of the ancient 
standard of honour, with fleur-de-lis above 
dollars and cents. It would be well for you 
to note the results of these events within the 
next six months. You do not have to publish 
this letter in The Bookman’s Letter Box, as 
I am writing it principally for your own edi- 
fication. 


We sympathise with the feelings of our 
patrician correspondent. It is a little 
disappointing, however, to find that he 
allows his aristocratic calm to be ruffled 
by what “A. C.” wrote. As to the Anglo- 
Saxons, it is quite true that we are 
Anglo-Saxon; and our Royalist friend 
says that if we were not an Anglo- 
Saxon, we “would not stand for such dis- 
gusting epithets,” as applied to us. This 
raises a rather interesting question, which 
we deferentially refer to our correspond- 
ent. What would a French Royalist do 
if he received a letter containing ob- 
noxious epithets, yet signed only by 
initials? He could not very well send a 
cartel to a couple of letters of the alpha- 
bet. Therefore, he would probably re 
main just as inactive as any Anglo-Saxon. 
However, we like his spirit, even though 
he does use the very plebeian expression 
“stand for.” Needless to say also, we 
shall watch out for the Royalist restora- 
tion. 

II 


A reader in this city noted the letter 
which we published in June, referring to 
a private monument erected to John 
Wilkes Booth in a Southern city, the 
name of which was not mentioned : 


I note that the name of the town in which 
this monument stands is unknown even to THE 
BooKMAN, so that I can only hope that if 
your correspondent has sent you any further 
information, you may “privately” send it to 
me—in this hope I write. 

It is not morbid curiosity which prompts 
this letter, but a sincere interest in the life and 
fame of President Lincoln—in all its phases. 


Whether or not it would be proper for 
us to communicate information sent to 
us privately we aré not prepared to say. 




















However, as the army officer who gave 
us the original information has not 
complied with our request for more, we 
can only answer that we are still ignorant 
of the name of the Southern town. 


III 


From Auburn, N. Y., comes a letter 
which is again confidential in its tone, 
with a pleasant discursiveness about it 
and an appreciation for good literature. 
We should rob it of much of its naive 
and charming quaintness if we altered 
in any way its form or substance: 


To THE Epitor oF THE LetrTeER-Box. 


I am just after reading the excellent volume 
called the Stooping Lady by Maurice Hewlett 
author of forest Lovers, Richard Yea and 
Nay, and I was very interested in its pages. 
I think Mr. Hewlett is a very great man, one 
of natures children. His Heroine Mary 
Chamre is my Ideal of what a noble girl can 
be also she has the ever favorite grey eye. 
All our novelists usually give their Heroes and 
Heroines grey eyes. 

I’ve read some years ago that the grey eye 
was the strongest and the blue eye the weak- 
est. Please let me know when you have time 
what you think about this. All people with 
the grey eye is not great or good, there is good 
and bad among them the same as others, but 
as a general thing I know those with that 
color that is grey and blue combined is 
noted for some great thing. Wellington the 
Heroe of Waterloo had this eye so had the 
greatest female in History, Joan of Arc the 
french Heroine, and many others two numer- 
ous to mention. You know this well enough. 
The one that put this in print as I have read 
a long time ago surely must have some good 
cause or knowledge—or he would never print 
it such an insignificant thing as that why are 
the grey eyes stronger—than others of colors 
is a mystery to me. Some people says it de- 
pends on the physical condition of the man. 
They give their opinion as far as that is. 
That is all they know. Now take these Army 
and Navy recruiting offices. They put a sharp 
test to a person’s eyesight as they make you 
stand at a certain distance with one eye cov- 
ered over with a card while you must tell the 
Numbers with the other. I was put thru such 
a test and came out all right. You must tell 
the color of different yarns also. In other 
many ways if your eyes are weak you will be 
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rejected; in the Army and navy bad teeth 
also; but it is about the Noble real grey eye 
I am talking about. It is not the prettiest eye. 
I think that the pale blue eye is the prettiest. 
All our writers use the grey with the exception 
oi a very few. Please answer when convenient. 


J. M. 


The writer of this letter shows dis- 
crimination in his liking for Mr. Hew- 
iett’s books, and especially for Mary 
Chambre. But when we come to the ques- 
tion of eyes, there is room @or a differ- 
ence of opinion. In the first place, if our 
correspondent will read a great deal of 
poetry and prose, in order to get statis- 
tics, he will find that blue eyes have been 
more favoured by the poets, and for that 
matter by novelists, than eyes which are 
grey. Hazel eyes used to be popular, 
and the Irish balladists love the “roguish 
dark eye.” It was probably Mr. Arthur 
Brisbane who originated the notion that 
only grey eyes are eyes of power. Maybe 
the fact that Mr. Brisbane’s own eyes are 
grey is merely a coincidence. But in 
reality, the most famous people of his- 
tory have not had pure grey eyes, but 
eves that were either grey-blue or dark 
blue. Possibly it was this fact which 
led the ancients to give Minerva, 
the goddess of wisdom and of war, 
greyish-blue eyes. As to which eyes are 
the most beautiful, this, perhaps, is a 
question of individual taste; but we are 
quite sure that few persons would agree 
with “J. M.” that pale blue eyes are the 
prettiest of all. Pale eyes are always 
indicative either of weakness or of in- 
sincerity, whether they are pale blue or 
pale grey, or what you please. How- 
ever, we are glad that “J. M.,” when he 
was put through the test, “came out all 
right” and that he could tell the colours 
of the different yarns. 


IV 


A lady in Roxbury, Massachusetts, is 
indignant because an article in the April 
number of this magazine said something 
which she did not like. 


The article referred to is “The New Bae- 
deker.”’ I do not wonder that the name of the 
writer does not appear. 


The reference to Orr’s Island is inexcusable, 


Piers 
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even were it true, and shows absolute igno- 
rance of true conditions. Any Pearl of Orr’s 
Island since Mrs. Stowe’s day exists only in 
the imag’nation of such uninformed persons as 
the writer. 


This lady assumes that the reference 
to Orr’s Island is not true, and she says 
that “it shows absolute ignorance of true 
conditions.” Unfortunately for her, the 
writer of “The New Baedeker” wrote only 
the thing which he had seen with his own 
eyes. Weemay say that we have our- 
selves a good deal of personal knowledge 
of Casco Bay and that throughout the 
length and breadth of its archipelago no 
one has a good word for Orr’s Island. 
Indeed, there is a general saying that 
Peaks Island and Orr’s Island have 
given the whole beautiful group a bad 
name. On them alone are drunkenness 
and rowdyism to be observed; and any 
one who describes the conditions there 
deserves to be thanked rather than 
rebuked. Instead of berating the author 
of “The New Baedeker,” the lady in 
Roxbury ought to urge her friends to 
suppress the sort of blackguardism which 
now makes one of the prettiest islands 
one of the most undesirable to visit. As 
to the Pearl—that remark shows her to 
have no sense of humour. There are 
many kinds of pearls, you know. Mrs. 
Stowe’s Pearl was an ocean gem. The 
present Pearl is of the bourguignon 
variety. 


V 


A brief and somewhat peremptory let- 
ter comes to us from San Francisco. 
Here it is: 

Dear Sir: Will you please send me as soon 
as possible your Table of Attributes? 


Possibly the weather had made us 
rather dull; but when we got this request 
it puzzled us for a while. Our table of 
attributes! What was it, anyhow? It 
sounded like a bit of furniture, and we 
found ourselves asking the Junior Editor 
casually whether he had seen our table of 
attributes anywhere around the office. He 
stared, rather. Then it occurred to us 
that our correspondent was some sort of 
a psychologist who wanted us to make 
a list of our personal traits and qualities 
and characteristics and tabulate them 


for his benefit. But how is any one going 
to prepare a table of his own attributes ° 
Who is to say just what they are? For 
instance, if we should ask some of our 
dearest foes to set ours down, and the, 
should be catalogued by Dr. Benjamin 
E. Smith, for example, and the other 
Simple Spellers, it is not probable that 
we should feel like making them public. 
On the other hand, if they were to be set 
forth by the amiable readers of the Let- 
ter-Box, we should feel embarrassed. 
And, of course, we can’t set them down 
ourselves, because we have a certain 
prejudice in our own favour. Therefore, 
on the whole, we must politely decline to 
ship our Table of Attributes to San 
Francisco, as per request. 


VI 
From Cleveland, Ohio, there is pro- 
jected a question of general interest : 


Will you tell me whether you think that Mr 
Taft will be elected President? 


This assumes in us the gift of proph- 
ecy, and we are always reluctant to enter 
the prophetic field. In the first place, we 
have in mind the awful example of the 
New York Sun, which, two summers ago, 
declared editorially, in double-leaded 
type, that no Republican could be elected 
Governor of New York State in that 
year; and in the second place, that the 
person who should be elected Governor 
then would be elected President in 1908. 
This was missing it with both barrels, 
and the very remembrance of it makes 
us feel extremely cautious. Moreover, 
whenever we begin writing on political 
subjects, we notice that the publishers of 
this magazine are apt to suffer from an 
attack of nerves. Therefore, we do not 
answer our correspondent’s question 
save after much reflection and profound 
thought. We are willing, however, to 
make a definite assertion by which we 
are going to stand. If Mr. Taft de- 
velops great strength in the campaign, 
so that after the election he shall secure 
a majority of the votes in the Elec- 
toral College, he will certainly be chosen 
President. If, on the contrary, the 
voters do not flock to his standard in a 
sufficient number and if his Democratic 
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competitor shall get an electoral ma- 
jority, then we are very certain that Mr. 
Taft will not be chosen President. And 
we are not going to take back a single 
word of this. 


Vil 


We have in hand a letter, written with 
a pen of wrath and in a spirit of irate, 
corroding sarcasm. If we had done any- 
thing ourselves to call it forth we should 




















aggul How many policies for 
; Mweaits guidance have not 
i te | wea been outlined; to what 
: (|: ; 
Nal hi cated Dan to the inde- 
imine pendent. province of 
Beersheba has not its directorate been 
whatever in the matter! On the one 
hand it is extolled as a sort of New 
Testament Moses destined to deliver the 
captivity; on the other it is foredoomed 
to disaster by the prophets, as gleefully 
as though the gentlemen whose private 
on the perpetration of some crime 
against the public weal. 

Of the difficulties confronting them 
aware as are the lookers on. On the 
face of it theirs is a problem of no ordi- 
nary complexity: to agree: upon a policy 
agree upon the selection of a director 
both conservative and radical, practical, 
yet radiating ideality; to agree upon the 
tunity; to agree upon anything at all. 

If I were king and building a new 
theatre of which the box-office returns 
my policy would be a happy mixture of 
the constructive and the destructive. 
First I would clear the ground by shat- 


sae saravac uses Mm HE poor New Theatre! 
manager from Syndi- 

offered, by those who have no lawful say 
stage from the chains of a commercial 
enterprise it is were staking their money 
probably the founders are at least as well 
at once propagatory and catholic; to 
plays worthy of so exceptional an oppor- 
might be regarded as a movable feast, 
tering a few old stage traditions, or 





publish it right here and answer it at 
once. But it was caused by something 
that the Junior Editor did, and it says 
things about him which need to be con- 
sidered before any of it appears in print. 
Consequently, we shall look it over care- 
fully during the coming month and give 
it to our readers with some slight and 
very delicate expurgations. We hope 
that the Junior Editor properly appreci- 
ates our consideration for his feelings. 


THEATRE 


rather obsessions that threaten to crystal- 
lise into traditions, and then, having re- 
stored a few honourable traditions that 
have been suffered dishonourably to 
lapse, I would dedicate my enterprise to 
but one cause, the establishment of 
standards. 

Foremost to go would be the prevalent 
extraordinary classification by which in 
an ordinary production actors are en- 
gaged when manager or dramatic agent 
has a finger in the pie. “Leads, old men, 
juveniles, ingenues” and such, as such, 
should receive a two weeks’ notice with 
transportation to the land of departed 
histrions. Of course, these labels had 
their origin in the fact that the average 
play is supposed to represent the typical 
human group, comprising youth and old 
age with their characteristic infirmities, 
vice and virtue with their distinguishing 
attractions, family and sex relations with 
the complications to which they are liable 
to give rise . . . the human story in a 
nutshell. But the types have become 
stereotypes ; the old man feels it incum- 
bent on him to dodder, virtuously or 
viciously, according to his lines, but al- 
ways villainously ; the soubrette simpers 
and skips through the ages with peren- 
nial juvenility ; the labels have degener- 
ated. into a cheap labour-saving device at 
the expense of sense and art. Techni- 
cally Miss Capulet’s nurse is the “old 
woman” of the play, because she is the 
eldest female character in the group; ac- 
cordingly, through a misleading conven- 
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tion, the role generally is rendered in a 
mould of anile decrepitude, by a score of 
years too far gone to have foster- 
mothered the maturest of Juliets on the 
boards. Let us not be afraid of a ju- 
dicious, well-considered iconoclasm. Time 
was when tradition crowned Shylock 
with three old hats. The stage has not 
quite gone to the dogs because Lady 
Macbeth no longer wears a black velvet 
frock, and because Hamlets on the hither 
side of baldness reject the wig that once 
was considered as essential to a por- 
trayal of tragedy, as are crepe and black- 
bordered stationery to a proper expres- 
sion of mortuary grief. 

Foremost of standards to be restored 
would be that which requires the stage 
manager to be “an actor, a scholar, and a 
gentleman.” These three, inexorably. 

The initial standard of my new 
theatre’s establishing would concern it- 
self with diction, with good speech. It 
is expected of an accredited painter that 
he shall be skilled in the use of paint and 
brush; professionally a musician cannot 
go far without the scales on tongue’s or 
fingers’ tips. Familiarity with the use of 
the tools of his trade would seem to be 
a not unnatural requirement in engaging 
a workman in any craft, but the actor 
constitutes an exception as striking as 
deplorable, to this rule. An actor may 
walk the boards, the earth, and Broad- 
way, with impunity, without a decent 
speaking acquaintance with the English 
language. The twangless tones, the 
clear-cut enunciation of Mr. Sothern 
and Miss Marlowe caused the London 
critics much naively expressed surprise, 
until accounted for by recalling the British 
origin of these two distinguished Ameri- 
can histrions. But what a commentary 
conveyed inthe compliment . . . acom- 
mentary the sting of which lies in its 
undeniable truth. There is no diction 
on the stage, and very little off it, in 
America. “The idea of making such a 
sweeping statement,” perhaps some of 
my readers will exclaim. But let them 
put their own words into the mouth of 
almost any member of any company at 
any leading theatre, and the chances are 
they will hear the mocking echoes cry, 
“The ideer of it!” 

Some time since, I witnessed the per- 
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formance of a comedy, written by one 
of the cleverest of dramatists, one, too, 
who is noted for his genius for detail, 
produced under auspices so unexception- 
able as to have ensured, one would have 
thought, thoroughness in all respects. 
But, alas for diction! The very name of 
the play, which was used as a catch- 
phrase of every turn and angle of the 
story by the actors was rendered “Glad 
OF it!” It was left for Mr. Fitch when 
called on for a speech enlightenedly to 
remark that he was “GLAD of it!” 

Once when addressing a body of young 
actresses upon this theme, I asked if they 
could pronounce with certainty of ac- 
curacy the name of one of the leading 
theatres of New York. But, shades of 
Pheebus Apollo! Of all those intelligent, 
ambitious young women calling them- 
selves artists, professionals, not one of 
whom would have refused an engage- 
ment at the theatre in question on the 
score of unfitness, not one could state 
with authority whether Lyceum or 
Lyceum were that theatre’s name! 

At a rehearsal of a production of 
which I myself was an accomplice, the 
powers in charge asked me to sanction 
the omission of a line that appeared in 
the prompt-book, because the actress in 
whose part it occurred, after having 
struggled with it for a week, was unable 
to pronounce one of the words in it. As 
the sentence ran smoothly, and as the 
word, which was “retinue,” presented no 
real lingual difficulty, I suggested that in- 
stead of cutting out the line, which was 
of some value to the scene, we should 
cut out the lady. This, however, both 
stage. manager and acting manager as- 
sured me would be foolishness. They 
were only paying forty dollars a week 
for the part, and what could you expect 
from a forty-dollar woman! The next 
incumbent would probably be even more 
illiterate! Later 1 suggested that as the 
hero of the piece was supposed to be a 
man of the highest cultivation, the actor 
to whom the role was entrusted would 
improve his really delightful interpreta- 
tion of it by a more careful attention to 
hi: emphases, phrasings, pronunciation 
of words . in short, to diction. At 
this the powers threw up their hands in 
horror. Did I realise they were paying 
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the man two-hundred-and-fifty-dollars-a- 
week! He was virtually a star! How 
could any one dream of taking such a 
liberty as to criticise him! Then, of 
course, they took refuge in the specious 
argument that the public didn’t know the 
difference. Give the public heart-inter- 
est, lots of action, and a biff-bang cur- 
tain at the close of your big act, and 
that’s all you need bother about! 

What a distorted vision! The name 
of the play, which is the peg on which it 
hangs, may be thrown over the footlights 
any old way, so long as it “gets a laugh!” 
The name of the theatre with its classic 
allusion doesn’t matter. The rdle is too 
important or too unimportant in the 
rough for care to be lavished on it in 
detail; the actor too cheap or too high- 
priced for expertness with the simplest 
tool of his trade to be exacted of him. 
Give. the public the strong pabulum that 
from time immemorial they have de- 
manded, and without which you can’t 
coax or coerce them past the box-office, 
but let the delicacies of service go, the 
part of the entertainment that it should 
be a matter of your own pride and dig- 
nity to supply unasked. This view of 
the matter makes the stage a slave, an 
inferior, where it should stand for a 
leader, an authority. That the public by 
and large does not know the difference 
makes the stage’s present slackness none 
the less reprehensible. A large minority 
of the public does know and reprehend. 
A large majority that does not know yet 
is sensitive enough to feel, and would not 
fail, however unconsciously, to respond 
to a better order of things. 

In the matter of diction no doubt the 
public schools do their conscientious best 
according to their lights, which, however, 
unfortunately are not searchlights, and 
which penetrate but little beyond the 
class-room walls. At a convention of a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
the English Language it was noteworthy 
that the teachers who made addresses, 
representative members of their calling, 
spoke with preciosity, as if in a care- 
fully studied but still unfamiliar tongue. 
From the view point of the average 
student one could understand that there 
might even be a forbidding quality in 
their Academic correctness. As for the 


rank and file of teachers a text-book 
knowledge of grammar may be theirs, 
but not so the habit of gentle speech. 
Poor diction is one of the primary studies 
of the city’s kindergartens. Again.it will 
be said the parents don’t know the dif- 
ference, and that while arithmetic takes 
vital hold upon a nation’s development, 
with its change-making, dollar-and-cent- 
computing activity, slovenly speech never 
disqualified a pupil for any paid position 
whatsoever. Again is the argument fal- 
lacious, a miserable begging of the ques- 
tion. The schools, like the stage, ought 
to stand for authority. 

Vain, too, is it to lift the eyes for help 
in this respect from templed hills. Min- 
isters of all denominations are miserable 
sinners where diction is concerned, not 
one in a thousand being able to read 
absolutely without singsong or self-con- 
sciousness, and with a proper under- 
standing of values. The Episcopal 

surial Service generally gets itself de- 
claimed sonorously, because the splendour 
of its periods makes it reader-proof, but 
for the rest the message of all liturgies 
generally becomes a mummyfied formula 


. instead of a living, breathing word. What 


a lamentable loss of power! To say that 
so long as the message is of high spiritual 
appeal the manner does not count is 
simply begging the question. The finer 
the melody, the more desirable that the 
instrument should be in tune. 

There is no escaping it; not until past- 
master of technique, perfect as an ar- 
tisan, skilled in the use of tools so that 
they become the unconscious partners in 
expression can the workman dare pro- 
claim himself an artist. 

To achieve results along these lines 
would the theatre of my dreams devote 
itself. As for the choice of plays, that 
would be simplicity itself. The works 
presented would be from the pen of one 
author only . . . Shakespeare. But 
such exclusion, my readers will urge, 
would give no chance to budding play 
writers. On the contrary, it would give 
them what they now most need, the 
chance to obtain the best possible educa- 
tion in drama before attempting to write 
plays.. Many worthy attempts at the 
poetic, heroic drama nowadays are find- 
ing their way into print, the work of 
























college men and women who are seized 
with a desire to illustrate their gradua- 
tion theses on dramaturgy. Archzologi- 
cally, metrically, historically, from a 
literary standpoint, these compositions 
are of a high order of merit; in fact 
often they have but one serious draw- 
back—they are very poor as plays. 
Greek meets Greek with Xenophonian 
accuracy, but without the tug of war. 
Emotions are lined up as categorically as 
in the table of contents of a text-book on 
psychology, but without the conflict of 
emotions that makes for drama. By un- 
impeachable classic routes are the sol- 
diers personally conducted to the battle- 
field . . . but once there they stay in- 
side the wooden horse. My special 
theatre would be, not experimental, but 
educational, and because the Shakespeare 
plays represent the highest-mountain- 
peak of dramatic achievement in the 
English language they should be pre- 
sented, as a perpetual measure of values, 
in secula seculorum, until some future 
generation should have scaled their 
heights, out-written, and surpassed them. 
The comedy of manners, to produce 
which is one of the highest functions of 
the stage, instead of as now being at best 
generally a clever trick, the work of a 
catchpenny photographer, would be writ- 
ten with a hand more free, a touch more 
sensitive, would cut deeper, rise higher, 
would become not only a mirror of con- 
temporaneous living, but a true criticism 
of life. 

The performances of my theatre would 
be accessible to all sorts and conditions 
of citizens; with only certain restrictions 
as to the use of soap. Once when on an 
evening errand in the Bowery, my way 
was pointed out to me by a corner loiterer 
who proved to be a sailor idling away an 
interval between voyages. As he was 
intending, so he confided to me, to spend 
the remaining hours in a saloon, I sug- 
gested that instead (since he had already 
partaken of the joys of convivial oppor- 
tunity) he should accompany me to my 
journey’s end, to a Ben Greet perform- 
ance of Julius Czsar that was being 
given at the theatre’of the Hebrew Edu- 
cational Alliance. I do not think my ac- 
quaintance regretted accepting the invi- 
tation, and certain I am that Shakespeare 
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never had a more delighted auditor. A 
whispered explanation as to “which Guy 
is Jule” put him in possession of all the 
necessary historical facts, and a soaring 
imagination born of long sea-vigils did 
the rest. 1. found myself wishing then, 
as indeed | constantly am wishing, that 
there were something in the nature of 
entertainment with an uplift within per- 
petual reach of those with every capacity 
for appreciating the better but who per- 
force choose the worse because that is 
what is presented to them with alluringly 
open arms at every step of their city way. 

All manner of productions would be 
welcome to the boards of my Shake- 
speare theatre, from those of the sump- 
tuous school of Irving to revivals of 
Elizabethan austerity. The world’s great 
actors of Shakespearian rdles should be 
decoyed by princely offerings to play in 
turn, to lecture, to read, to teach, in their 
own tongue. Flexibility in languages is 
one of the secrets of good diction in one’s 
own mother tongue. Not a Hamlet 
should escape. Classes in diction should 
be open to all professions, and clergy 
with a prejudice against the stage should 
be invited to hear Mrs. Kendal read the 
Ten Commandments and the marriage 
service as an object lesson in impressive 
possibilities. The days should be re- 
vived when Dr. Johnson and David Gar- 
rick disputed as to the proper rendering 


of Thou Shalt Not Steal, and politicians ° 


and public officials should be encouraged 
to take sides. The Shakespeare Theatre 
should be woven into the curriculum ‘of 
school and college; every child at some 
time or another should take an active 
part in a performance. That the public 
is ripe for this is proved by the interest 
always in the occasional performances 
of As You Like It and the like, got up 
by neighbourhood settlements. But the 
objection to these performances is their 
occasional quality, which necessitates an 
expenditure of time and strength on the 
part of the performers that unfits them 
for their regular school or bread-winning 
tasks. Systematised, however, they 
might accomplish something vital, edu- 
cationally. One of the greatest criticisms 
on all the factors that should make for 
general improvement is their aloofness 
from daily life. The school, the stage, 
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the church, the library, regarded educa- 
tionally, have yet to impose their form 
as well as their spirit on the nation’s 
outward expression. Anxious to ascer- 
tain if young histrions could improve 
themselves in such a trifle as pronouncing 
their words correctly I went from branch 
to branch of the Free Library, asking 
for a Stormonth’s English Pronouncing 
Dictionary. It was not on the shelves, 
because, | was told, there was no demand 
for it. One place only possessed a copy, 
which, after much red tape, was brought 
me, as a special favour, to look at, from 
the office of the head librarian. If in the 
lesser matter how much in the greater 
is there need of a requickening! Not the 
least thing to be achieved would be a 
slight diversion in the psychism of the 
national idea of humour. Real, vital, 
positive humour is one thing, on the 
stage, and that any audience, even in a 
lunatic asylum, may be counted on to 
recognise and acclaim with joy. But 
also there is a prevalent obsession that 
slang and catch-phrases are intrinsically 
funny, which is far from the case. 
Slang, with its local or national allusion, 
its picturesque metaphor, has its place in 
the nation’s speech, but to suffer the 
whole vocabulary to consist of slang is a 
mark of decadence, mental, zsthetic, 


spiritual. Such exclamations as “Damn,” 
and “Oh, hell,” at times are employed 
upon the stage with effective humour, 
therefore a certain type of auditors re- 
main under the obsession that damn and 
oh hell are intrinsically funny phrases; 
and the charlatans of the stage count 
on them for the ready, mirthless laugh 
with unscrupulous frequency. But chil- 
dren who have drunk in the best in the 
way of speech, of ideas, with mothers’ 
milk are going to demand better things 
of those who provide them with enter- 
tainment in later life. Children . 

the children of the poor . . who know 
their Shakespeare, not as an academic 
necessity for passing an examination, but 
as a friend and playmate of their youth, 
will insensibly acquire the English lan- 
guage with the fluency with which the 
children of the rich are taught to lisp 
their prayers in French. The tlting is 
not to keep standards in the office of the 
head librarian, in museums, in dry for- 
mulz, between book-covers, but to make 
them an integral part of daily life and 
thought. Of course, all this is Utopian, 
but then, why not Utopia? Meanwhile 
to the New Theatre whose foundations 
are actually rising above ground let us 
wish all possible success! 

Marguerite Merington. 
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Sensitive folk, who shudder at the 
bustling “‘modern spirit,” majorities, 
millionaires, motor cars, 

Rusticity popular fiction, Sunday 
and newspapers, imperialism, 
Contemplation giant strides, nervous 
tension, machinery and 

like matters, who think the love of 
beauty dead or dying, art on the wane, 
“culture” a forlorn hope, and taste com- 
mercially tainted, might take heart if 
they would look about and count the 
equally sensitive noses. They are a 
minority, to be sure, but a lusty one and 
exceedingly voluble. Consider the jour- 
nalism of gentle contemplation. I have 
lately read more tender little open-air 
reveries, praises of Nature, praises of 
the soul, primrose reflections, shy 


musings, upland dreams than I could 
mention, some of them in books, some in 
the magazines, but many of them in the 
newspapers, even the coarse, pragmati- 
cal, money-minded newspapers. The 
journalism of gentle contemplation has 
become a profession in itself. Consider 
the remarkable increase and multiplica- 
tion of Mr. A. C. Benson alone. Add to 
the books written by Mr. A. C, Benson 
the books that might as well have been 
written by Mr. A. C. Benson; add to 
these the woodnotes and general re- 
flections of all the periodicals, especially 
the quiet thoughts of British periodicals 
about friendship, eventide, charity, an 
old churchyard, downs, lanes, hedge- 
rows, wild violets, choughs, rooks, rab- 
bits, or a sunset—and the murmurs of 















quiet meditation will swell to some- 
thing of a roar. For literary seclusion 
is wonderfully prolific and Nature has, 
these many years, been almost mobbed 
for rustic notes. They are formidable in 
numbers and of an amazing unanimity, 
these fugitives from vulgar modern 
majorities. 

There are hundreds of them writing 
as one man, and they are read by hun- 
dreds of thousands—very naturally, too, 
for the subjects are altogether amiable 
and the writers’ intentions good, and we 
are glad in this kind of writing to take 
the will for the deed, thankful even for 
the bare names of pleasant things. They 
alleviate the advertisements, financial ar- 
ticles, leading articles, and book reviews. 
“Brook trout” sounds grateful after 
“rate of exchange” or “brokerage” and 
it is pleasant to turn from the man who 
has unmasked the designs of Germany 
in Mumbojumboland to the man who has 
removed four large stones from a hill- 
top and uncovered a stormy petrel sit- 
ting on her eggs. But the stormy petrel 
man is far prouder than his brother of 
Mumbojumboland. His “feeling for 
Nature” does not extend to that hard- 
worked person in the next column, who 
is plainly just as much a fellow-creature 
as a coot and ought to be as interesting 
as a moor-hen, and who if turned loose 
with a note-book might do as well by 
“Nature’s secrets” as he does by those 
of the Great Powers—know when a 
thing is bosky and when a thing is lush, 
know the wonderful hour that is neither 
night nor day, and the tang of salt air, 
and the skirl of the haw-bird, and the 
booming note of the dugong, and where 
the bumbleberries cluster thickest and 
the wild pomatum blooms—do as well 
by outdoors, in short, as the haughtiest 
of Nature’s tuft-hunters. That is the 
vice of rustic and contemplative journal- 
ism—arrogance and the proud sense of 
personal rarity. 

“The only unity of a Diary,” says Mr. 
C. Lewis Hind in the Dedication of his 
Diary of a Looker-on* “is the per- 
sonality of the Diarist.” It is not in the 
least a diary; nor has it any personal 
mark upon it. It is a volume of trim 
little papers about many charming and 

*New York: John Lane Company, 1908. 
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beautiful objects, pictures, books, the 
nightingale, daffodils, the sea, and 
clouds—essays in gentle emotion and 
appreciative observation which appeared 
in British newspapers and magazines. It 
is a gentleman-like and desirable form 
of professional activity, but as devoid of 
“personality” as any other kind of 
journalism—for example, the market 
quotations. Mr. A. C. Benson, also, in- 
sists firmly on a “personality,” convinced 
that a certain smooth, sweet, even 
fluency in praise of quietude, flowers, 
brooks, the countryside, beauty, art, the 
ways of God, and resignation, is all his 
own. Yet no man ever stayed so long 
alike as Mr. Benson’s manner. Each one 
of these many writers seems to think 
that when he has achieved a monotone 
he has expressed a “personality.” An 
odd illusion, when one thinks how rarely 
“personality” appears in print. There is 
“personality,” I suppose, in the descrip- 
tive writing of Meredith and Hardy, but 
that is literature. In literature men have 
the luck to be born singly; in journalism 
they are sometimes born in litters, but 
more generally are incubated in very 
large broods. The journalists of gentle 
contemplation are valued for their vo- 
cabulary alone. Personally they are un- 
distinguishable. 

I wonder if appropriate terms ar- 
ranged in lists as in the spelling-books 
and followed by some single consolatory 
sentence would not serve almost as well. 
Thus— 


Moor Tender green 
Heather A glint 

Bracken * A shimmer 

Gorse Bathed in sunlight 
Curlew Thrush singing 
Lark Lonely 


Lazy clouds 
Purple shadows 


Freshening breeze 
Lengthening shadows 
Golden haze One by one the stars 
Distant chimes Long-drawn sigh 

A hush Nature breathing 

A cow Vault of heaven 


And as I made my way slowly homeward 
through the deepening gloom, it seemed as if 
some vast and mysterious but friendly power 
had strewn the soft, dark mantle of forgive- 
ness over the world of struggling men and 
were whispering tenderly of peace. 


F. M. Colby. 




















































THE MOST INCREDIBLE TRUE 


STORIES 


ma © one who sits down to 

awrite of The Most In- 

A credible True Stories in 

athe World there must in- 

gevitably come the mem- 

gory of the sinister fate of 

§the Sultana Scheherezade 

_—— to Poe’s tale of “The Thou- 
sand and Second Night.” Having dur- 
ing the space of a thousand and one 
nights kept her master from carrying 
out his evil vow by pouring into his ear 
the extravagant adventures of Aladdin, 
Sindbad, and the Young Prince of the 
Black Isles, Scheherezade is unfortunate 
enough to send Sindbad on another voy- 
age, during which he discovers, in place 
of the magic lamps and all powerful 
“Sesames” of Oriental imagination, a 
few of the actual achievements of modern 
life, the telegraph, the telephone, the 
steam locomotion, and, incidentally, the 
hoop skirt. Whereupon the Sultan, ut- 


terly disgusted with her lies, repents his 


long forbearance, and calls upon the 
Lords of the Bow-string. And that is 
always the handicap of one who deals 
with solemn truth. It was all very well 
for Dumas to present, in the guise of 
fiction, the extraordinary events in the 
career of Edmond Dantes, Count of 
Monte Cristo. Considerably more of a 
strain upon the credulity is the actual 
story of Francois Picaud. 


A Reat Monte Cristo 


In 1807, when Napoleon was at the 
height of his power, Picaud was a sturdy 
young journeyman cobbler of Paris, full 
of health and animal spirits, and happy in 
the love of Marguerite Vigoureux, a 
young girl of his own station in life. On 
the eve of his marriage hidden enemies 
denounced him to the Imperial govern- 
ment as a spy. He was cast into prison, 
where he remained forgotten by the world 
for seven years. Among his fellow-pris- 
oners was a wealthy Milanese priest, who 
treated him like a son, and bequeathed to 
him seven million francs on deposit in 
the bank of Amsterdam. Furthermore, 
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this ecclesiastic told Picaud the secret of 
a hiding place in Italy where were con- 
cealed jewels to the value of twelve hun- 
dred thousand francs and specie amount- 
ing to three millions. 

When the Empire was overthrown in 
1814, Picaud was one of a vast number 
of political prisoners throughout France 
who were given their freedom. He pro- 
ceeded to gather the priest’s treasure and 
to plan vengeance upon his enemies. Who 
they were he did not know. Disguised as 
an Italian priest he succeeded by bribing 
the least guilty of the conspirators and 
discovering the entire story of his un- 
doing. The leader in the plot he learned 
was one Loupain, who had married 
Marguerite Vigoureux, prospered, and 
become the proprietor of one of the 
handsomest cafés in Paris. Picaud went 
to the capital and under a suitable dis- 
guise obtained work as a waiter in 
Loupain’s establishment. Fellow-servants 
there were Guilhem Solari and Gervais 
Chaubard, who with Loupain had de- 
nounced Picaud in 1807. The pretended 
waiter was not long in bringing his ven- 
geance to a consummation. Chaubard 
was the first victim of his wrath. His 
body, pierced by a knife, was found on 
one of the bridges over the Seine. 
Loupain was disgraced, reduced to pen- 
ury, and finally stabbed to death in the 
Tuileries Gardens. Solari was poisoned 
and died in frightful convulsions. But 
speedy retribution overtook the implac- 
able avenger. One night Picaud was 
seized, bound, and borne to an abandoned 
quarry. In the darkness a terrible voice 
said: “Picaud, what name are you pass- 
ing under now? Are you still the priest 
Baldini, or the waiter Prosper? You 
wished for revenge. You have sold your- 
self to the powers of hell. Ten years 
you have given to the pursuit of three 
wretches you should have spared. Me 
you dragged down to perdition. The 
diamond by which you bribed me was my 
destruction. I killed him who cheated 
me. I was arrested, condemned to the 
galleys, and escaped only after years of 
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You 


torture. My one thought has 
vengeance on the priest Baldini. 
are in my power. Do you know me? I[ 
am Antoine Allut. How much will you 
pay for bread and water?” “I have no 
money.” “You have sixteen millions. 
These are my conditions. I will give you 
something to eat twice a day, but for 
each meal you must pay me twenty-five 
thousand frances.” However, the cupidity 
of the prisoner proved stronger than his 
hunger. He underwent terrible suffering 
without any signs of yielding until his 
captor, goaded to fury at the prolonged 
obstinacy, threw himself upon Picaud 
and stabbed him to death. 


Tue Iron MASK 


So familiar are the stories of Jean 
d’Are and the Man in the Iron Mask 
that it is unnecessary to give them more 
than the merest mention. Yet unques- 
tionably among the great incredible true 
stories of the world they belong very 
near the apex. The first is astounding 
in its contrasts and the swiftness of 
changing events. In a few brief years 
an illiterate peasant girl of Lorraine was 
able to free her country from English 
domination and to change for all time 
the entire course of French history. 
Familiar as it is, the case of the Man in 
the Iron Mask is still a live subject, 
owing to the slight vestige of uncertainty 
that still remains as to the identity of the 
mysterious prisoner. Who was this man 
who was guarded with such secrecy, 
whose face was always covered by black 
velvet, and about whom there have been 
so many wild conjectures? Abundance 
of documentary evidence will never 
satisfactorily clear away the delightful 
enigma. The story which Voltaire gave 
currency to the effect that he was a twin 
brother of Louis XIV, whose existence 
was suppressed for reasons of state 
policy, will always retain a certain hold 
on many minds. A still more extraordi- 
nary turn to the tale was given in a legend 
unearthed a few years ago by M. Funck- 
Brentano, according to which the mys- 
terious prisoner was not only a son of 
Louis XIII, but the direct ancestor 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. The right of 
Napoleon to the throne of Saint Louis 
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through the Man in the Iron Mask was 
something beyond even the dreams of 
Dumas. 


THE CASE or KASPAR HAUSER 


A case which in a remote way suggests 
the Iron Mask is that of Kaspar Hauser. 
To the present generation the name 
means little or nothing. Three-quarters 
of a century ago the story was one which 
held the attention of all Europe. Dozens 
of extraordinary tales were invented, 
circulated, believed. Responsible writers 
advanced the theory that Kaspar Hauser 
was a son of the Grand Duke Charles of 
Baden, kidnapped by the Countess of 
Hochburg in order to secure the succes- 
sion to the children of the Grand Duke 
Charles Frederick. 

In one of the streets of the old walled 
town of Nuremberg there was found one 
morning in May, 1828, a youth of sixteen 
or seventeen years of age dressed in 
peasant garb. He was dazed and able 
only to utter incoherent words. On his 
person there was a letter addressed to 
one of the town officials. This letter was 
apparently from an illiterate workman 
and related that the boy had been left in 
his care when an infant and brought up 
in the strictest seclusion. Within the 
first letter there was another purporting 
to be from the boy’s mother and bearing 
the marks of crudity, saying that the 
lad’s father had been an officer in a cav- 
alry regiment. But, as might be expected 
in the circumstances, these explanations 
did not prove entirely satisfactory. Kas- 
par Hauser was extraordinary in many 
respects. His mind was absolutely that 
of a child. He loathed all food but 
bread and water, and every sight and 
sound of the world caused him extreme 
suffering. Under instruction he learned 
with extreme rapidity, and his own story, 
when he was able to tell it, heightened the 
mystery. According to this, as far back 
as he could remember he had always 
lived in a cage or a hole in the ground so 
small that the only way he could rest was 
sitting down with his feet stretched out 
in front. Until the morning of his dis- 
covery in Nuremberg he had never seen 
the sun or heard the sounds of the outer 
world. Two toy horses were the only 
objects of which he had any knowledge. 
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Bread and water had been served to him 
by a person of whom he spoke as “the 
man.” One night when he was sleeping 
“the man” had awakened him, taught 
him to stand, walk, put shoes upon his 
feet and brought him to Nuremberg. 
The tale roused wide interest. The boy 
was adopted by the authorities and placed 
under instructors. In October, 1829, the 
waning interest in him was fanned to 
excitement by a mysterious event. He 
was found bleeding from a wound in the 
head. His story was that “the man” 
with his face blackened had assaulted 
him. The police, however, were unable 
to find any trace of the alleged assailant. 
After this curious crowds came from all 
parts of the country to see him. He was 
adopted by the eccentric Lord Stanhope, 
who sent him to Anspach to be educated. 
But his early promise was not realised. 
He showed signs of intellectual degenera- 
tion. In December, 1833, he was the 


victim of another strange attack. This 
time he was found dangerously wounded 
in the side and told a story similar to that 
by which he explained his earlier wound. 
People, however, had grown sceptical, 
and when he died three days later there 


was a general belief that his wound had 
been self-inflicted, but that the youth had 
not counted on its proving mortal. 


BLUEBEARD AND MILADI DE WINTER 


Folklore has had no more sinister tale 
to tell than that of Bluebeard and the 
closet in which was secreted the bodies 
of his curious wives. Fiction has few 
characters so diabolical as Miladi de 
Winter of The Three Musketeers, yet 
the Archives of the French Police of the 
year 1688 contain the account of an af- 
fair involving an English woman with all 
the fiendish attributes of Miladi and a 
series of atrocities that throw the crimes 
of the infamous Breton nobleman com- 
pletely in the shade. This affair might 
quite properly be chronicled under the 
title “The Closet of the Twenty-six Sev- 
ered Heads.” 

To grasp fully this story one must 
mentally reconstruct the strange, old- 
world Paris of the period—A Vanished 
City—a city of winding, dirty, ill-lighted 
streets which lent themselves to the plot 
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and the guet-a-pens. 1t was not wise for 
the law-abiding citizens to sally forth 
after nightfall. Then the town was given 
over to the bravoes and bullies, and that 
strange republic of beggars which gath- 
ered in the court of miracles. Men's 
minds were accustomed to tales of blood- 
shed and rapine, yet a series of events 
which for a time completely baffled the. 
police sent a thrill of horror through 
Paris. 

Within the space of a few months 
twenty-six young men between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-five disappeared 
as if swallowed up by the earth. The 
reign of terror which followed was 
natural enough. The wildest stories were 
told. One rumour had it that the youths 
were victims of a certain princess of the 
royal family, who sought relief from the 
disease of the liver with which she was 
afflicted by bathing in freshly shed human 
blood. M. de la Reynie, the then lieu- 
tenant-general of the French Police, was 
in despair. Finally he recalled from retire- 
ment in the provinces the most celebrated 
police agent of the day, who was actually 
named Lecoq, and in this man’s hands 
placed the affair. Lecoq used his own 
son, a handsome boy of nineteen, as the 
bait for his trap. Richly dressed, the 
youth walked about conspicuously in the 
various public gardens. Finally, on the 
fifth day, he saw a beautiful girl of 
twenty-two or three pass, closely fol- 
lowed by her duenna. It was not long 
before the latter found a means of enter- 
ing into conversation. To the youth, who 
represented himself as having just ar- 
rived from the provinces with a well- 
filled purse, she told an extraordinary 
story. The young girl, she said, was the 
Princess Jabouski, the daughter of a 
Polish nobleman, and the richest heiress 
in Paris. The princess had confessed 
her interest in young Lecoq, and if he 
proved himself a man of spirit a glorious 
future was open to him. The detective 
son pretended to fall into the trap, and 
the meeting was arranged for the next 
night. In the shadow of the church of 
St. Germain de Auxerois, from which a 
hundred years before the bell had 
sounded the hour for the massacre of 
Saint Bartholemew, young - Lecogq, 
closely followed by his father and his 
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father’s agents, met the duenna. By her 
he was led through a series of dark 
streets and introduced, blindfolded, into 
a house. The beautiful princess was re- 
clining upon a divan. Something about 
the youth’s manner roused suspicion, and 
in response to a signal four armed as- 
sassins rushed into the room. Blowing 
on the whistle which had been given him 
for the purpose, young Lecoq bounded 
into a closet and barricaded the door. 
To his horror he found the ghastly com- 
panionship of the severed heads of the 
twenty-six missing young men. Mean- 
while the police had broken in and the 
assassins were overpowered and secured. 
The details of the strange house of crime 
were so horrible that they were never 
told to the public. The four men impli- 
cated were hanged. The alleged prin- 
cess, an English woman who had for- 
merly been known as Lady Guilford, was 
imprisoned in the Bastile, but escaped by 
tricking her jailors in a manner that in- 
evitably suggested to Dumas certain 
episodes in the career of Lady de Winter. 


A GREATER BARRY LYNDON 


Without any wish to disparage Thack- 
eray’s novel, it must be said that the 
career of Barry Lyndon is comparatively 
insipid and colourless when contrasted 
with the real story of the man who is 
known in history as Count Cagliostro. 
Cagliostro was the epitome of the ro- 
mance of his age. For All its misery, and 
wretched landscape of beggared peas- 
antry, burned cottages, and devastated 
fields, that eighteenth century is splen- 
didly picturesque. Follow Cagliostro 
from city to city, from court to court, 
and you penetrate every phase of its 
colour and charlatanry, its gaming and 
banqueting and brawling, its grimacing 
and posture-making. Europe was an 
oyster for the adventurer who possessed 
the genius of humbug, and for sheer 
audacity the impudence of Cagliostro has 
never been surpassed. He stands un- 
rivalled, the arch impostor of history. 

That his real name was Balsamo and 
that he was born of humble parentage in 
Palermo in 1743 are details of little im- 
portance. He received an education that 
was only rudimentary, but picked up a 


smattering of special knowledge that he 
afterward turned to material account. 
He was expelled from the convent in 
which he had been placed for instruction, 
and disowned by his relatives. By the 
time he reached manhood he had to his 
credit or discredit several thefts, for- 
geries and at least one murder. Undis- 
mayed by a term of imprisonment and a 
narrow escape from the scaffold, his in- 
genuity soon found a new means of ad- 
venture and gain. Toa goldsmith named 
Marano he told a fabulous tale of hidden 
treasure, wheedling from him a large sum 
of money before disclosing the location 
of the cave in which he claimed the treas- 
ure was concealed. The goldsmith visited 
the cave and was set upon by six devils, 
beaten soundly, and left senseless on the 
ground. Perhaps through fear of Mar- 
ano’s vengeance, or perhaps because he 
found that Sicily offered too limited op- 
portunities to his peculiar genius, Bal- 
samo started out to exploit the world. 
He travelled through Greece, Arabia, 
Persia, Egypt, Rhodes, Malta and Italy. 
He turned to the study of alchemy be- 
cause in it he saw the way to the colossal 
humbugs that he had planned. In com- 
pany with his wife, the beautiful but un- 
principled Lorenza Feliciani, he travelled 
about Europe, under various names, 
swindling people of all degrees. At one 
court he introduced himself as being one 
hundred and thirty years of age. His 
wife, who was in reality twenty, passed 
herself off as sixty, and spoke touchingly 
of her son, a grizzled commander in the 
Dutch services. The secret of their 
youthful appearance they pretended, was 
due to a wonderful elixir of youth, 
which, needless to say, they were able to 
sell at enormous prices. There was 
hardly a capital in Europe in which this 
couple did not, at some time or other, 
practise their scandalous impostures. In 
Paris Cagliostro was implicated in the 
affair of the Queen’s necklace, but es- 
caped conviction through sheer impu- 
dence. In London, after some successes, 
he met with misfortune and was con- 
fined in the Fleet Prison. He already 
knew the inside of the Bastille. Un- 
daunted by adversity he carried on his 
schemes of stupendous frauds almost to 
the very end. 
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Houpin AND Louis PHILIPPE 


A link connecting at AR of Cagli- 
ostro and the French conjuror Robert 
Houdin may be found in a story that 
may be justly termed The Most Incredi- 
ble Feat of Magic Ever Performed. In 
1846, Houdin, then at the height of his 
popularity, was invited to Saint Cloud to 
give a performance before the King, the 
Royal Family and Court. The conjuror 
had only his young son as an assistant, 
and could rely on no tricks of light or 
mechanism, as the exhibition was given in 
one of the drawing rooms of the palace. 
He finished with the following extraor- 
dinary performance. Borrowing sev- 
eral handkerchiefs, he wound them into 
a package, which he laid on the table. 
Then he went about among the guests 
distributing cards on which were to be 
written the names of places to which it 
was desired that the package be in- 
visibly transported. Houdin then handed 
the cards to the King, asking him to select 
three at hazard and from them choose 
the destination he liked best. The first 
card read: “I desire the handkerchiefs 
to be found beneath one of the cande- 
labra on the mantelpiece.” “That,” said 
the King, “is too easy for the ability of a 
conjuror of the ability of M. Houdin.” 
The second read : “The handkerchiefs are 
to be taken to the dome of the Invalides.” 
“That,” commented the King, “is better. 
However, it is much too far, not for the 
handkerchiefs, but for us. The third 
card suits me. It is desired that you 
should send the handkerchiefs into the 
chest of the last orange tree on the right 
of the avenue.” Houdin expressed his 
willingness to attempt the feat, and the 
King whispered an order that im- 
mediately sent a group of attendants to 
guard the orange tree in question. The 
conjuror placed the package of hand- 
kerchiefs under an opaque glass bell, and 
then waving a wand ordered the package 
to proceed to the place chosen by the 
King. When the bell was raised the 
handkerchiefs were gone, but in their 
place was a white turtle dove. A trusted 
attendant was sent to the orange tree to 
open the chest. He returned bearing a 
small iron coffer covered by rust. “Are 
the handkerchiefs in this coffer?” asked 


the King. “Yes, sire, and they have 
been there too for a long time.” “How 
can that be possible? The handkerchiefs 
were given you hardly a quarter of an 
hour ago.” “Yet it is so, and your 
Majesty will be even more surprised 
when I prove that this coffer and its con- 
tents were placed in the chest of the 
orange tree sixty years ago. Deign to 
remove from the neck of the turtle dove 
the key of the casket.” Louis Philippe 
unfastened a ribbon holding a small rusty 
key, unlocked the coffer, found a docu- 
ment bearing the seal of Cagliostro, and 
read: 


This day, the sixth of June, 1786, this iron 
box, containing six handkerchiefs, was placed 
among the roots of an orange tree by me, 
Balsamo, Count of Cagliostro, to serve in per- 
forming an act of magic, which will be ex- 
ecuted on the same day sixty years hence be- 
fore Louis Philippe of Orleans and his family. 


Beneath the parchment conveying this 
message was found a package containing 
what seemed to be the six handkerchiefs 
placed on the table a few minutes before. 
In his memoirs M. Houdin offers no 
solution for the mystery. A _ shrewd 
annalist has explained it as being no more 
than a clever bit of psychology on the 
part of the conjuror, who knew the char- 
acter of Louis Philippe, and knew him to 
be exceedingly clever in small things. 


HoupIN AND THE MARABOUTS 


There are some points of resemblance 
between the story of Robert Houdin and 
the Marabouts and the story of Palmer’s 
curse. The first named tale is, strictly 
speaking, incredible only when regarded 
from the Oriental point of view. In the 
fifties the administrators of the French 
African Empire were seriously hampered 
by the fanatical Marabouts, who by their 
tricks of juggling persuaded their follow- 
ers of their own supernatural powers, 
and used this belief to fan the spirit of 
insurrection. Houdin was sent officially 
on a French war ship to Algeria to con- 
found them. While his task proved easy, 
the trip was not without its dangers. In 
Algiers he had allowed himself to be shot 
at with pistols loaded by the Marabouts. 
But once in the interior, when he was 
absolutely without the tools of his pro- 
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fession, he was forced to repeat the ex- 
periment. He was frightened, but he 
did not allow his fears to be perceived. 
He persuaded his audience to postpone 
the test until the next morning in order 
that he might pass the night in prayer, as 
he was without the talisman that he 
needed if the feat was to be performed 
immediately. The night he devoted not 
to prayer but to insuring his invulner- 
ability, and the next day before a great 
horde of Arabs he submitted to the test. 
The French conjuror insisted that, in 
the sight of every one the pistols should 
be loaded by his enemies themselves. 
Then he calmly took his place and gave 
the signal. The sound of the pistol had 
not died away when Houdin opened his 
lips, showing the bullet held firmly be- 
tween his teeth. His infuriated ad- 
versary reached for the other pistol, but 
the conjuror was too quick. “You could 
not harm me,” he said, “but now see how 
much greater my powers are than yours. 
Sehold the wall.” He fired, and out on 
the whitewash at the exact spot of his 
aim there crept slowly a great splotch of 
blood. The Marabouts, in terror, cow- 
ered before the prowess of the European 
magician. 
PALMER’S CURSE 

Less fortunate in his fate than Houdin 
was the English Orientalist, E. H. Pal- 
mer. He fell a victim to fanaticism, but 
the story of his terrible curse will long 
be repeated and cause shudders to run 
round Bedouin camp fires. Only upon 
the theory of metempsychosis can be ex- 
plained his extraordinary powers of as- 
similating the languages and ideas of the 
East. He was brought up in the con- 
ventional atmosphere of England, but 
when he turned his attention to Oriental 
subjects, he did not merely learn, he 
simply absorbed. Not only were Persian, 
Hindustani, and Arabic perfectly fa- 
miliar to him, but he knew every ob- 
scurity of the slang of the camel drivers, 
and during his long voyages in the East 
his European origin was never suspected. 
Just as Houdin had been officially em- 
ployed by the French Government, so 
Palmer was by the English, but in a more 
intimate capacity. Before the exploit 
that proved fatal, he had many dangerous 
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adventures. Once he was led away by a 
treacherous guide and betrayed to an 
Arab gang who meant to rob and kill 
him. He guessed their intentions, and 
when they began to inflict upon him petty 
annoyances he pretended not to notice 
them. Finally, however, the abuse be- 
came too obvious to be longer ignored. 
He sprang to his feet and drew out a 
letter that he had received from an 
English lady. “This to me! Down on 
your knees, you dogs, and kiss the hand- 
writing of the Sultan.” Down on their 
knees, cowed and grovelling, fell his 
three hundred captors. In 1882 Palmer 
was sent on a secret service mission 
among the Bedouin tribes to persuade 
them against joining the rebellion of 
Arabi Pasha. He was betrayed and shot. 
But just before his death he laid upon his 
assassins the weight of his terrible curse. 
Now in the East a curse is something not 
to be regarded lightly, and Palmer’s was 
one of particular awfulness, It was his 
last means of defence, and while it did 
not save him it blasted the hearing and 
destroyed the lives of those upon whom 
it fell, They shrank away from one an- 
other in horror, some of them confessed 
their crime and were executed; all of 
them, within a few months, came to vio- 
lent deaths. Palmer’s curse is still re- 
membered with terror in the East. 


Tue Rea EuGeNne ARAM 


For the extraordinary story of Eugene 
Aram and his crime one cannot do better 
than to turn to Bulwer’s story, which ad- 
heres very closely to the actual facts. 
The real Eugene Aram was born in 


Yorkshire in 1704. He was a school 
master and despite his roaming life ac- 
quired a remarkable knowledge of bot- 
any, heraldry, Chaldee, Arabic, Welsh, 
and Irish. His discovery of the simi- 
larity of the Celtic to other European 
languages was a really important scho- 
lastic achievement. He was an usher in 
Lynn Academy in Norfolk, and was 
working upon a comparative dictionary 
of all the European languages when he 
was committed to prison for the murder 
of Daniel Clarke, whose skeleton had 
been dug up. The evidence against him 
was purely circumstantial and he con- 
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ducted his own defence with great 
ability; nevertheless, a verdict of guilty 
was brought in and he was speedily ex- 
ecuted. The justice of this verdict was 
vindicated by his subsequent confession 
of guilt. 


Tue TicHBORNE CLAIMANT 


Probably the annals of justice contain 
no case marked by more extraordinary 
features than that of the Tichborne 
Claimant which convulsed England for 
years. The blunt facts as they present 
themselves to-day are simply incredible. 
Imagine an ill-educated butcher of 
Queensland, Australia, who sees an ad- 
vertisement asking for information about 
a certain Englishman of noble family 
who has disappeared, and conceives the 
idea of putting himself forward as the 
missing man. He does not bear the 
slightest physical resemblance to the man 
who he is trying to impersonate; he is 
utterly illiterate; he has no knowledge 
whatever of the French language, which 
the lost Tichborne spoke fluently, and 
his statements were at best wholly contra- 
dictory. Yet he persuaded the mother 
of the missing heir to recognise him as 
her son, he won thousands of adherents 
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to his cause, he succeeded in raising vast 
sums of money by issuing bonds, known 
as “Tichborne bonds,” payable upon his 
obtaining possession of the property and 
even after his astonishing effrontery had 
been exposed, he was regarded with 
sympathy by a part of the English people 
who believed him to be a victim of class 
prejudice. The lost Roger Charles Tich- 
borne had served in the British army, 
where he was unpopular, and in 1854, at 
the age of twenty-five, he sailed from 
Brazil in the ship Bella, which was lost 
with all on board. After the death of 
his father in 1862, a younger son, Alfred, 
succeeded to the estates. Lady Tich- 
borne cherished the belief that her son 
Roger Charles was still alive and in- 
serted advertisements asking for infor- 
mation on the subject in various papers 
throughout the world. One of these 
papers fell into the hands of Arthur 
Orton, the Queensland butcher, and led 
to the development of his plot. The two 
trials, one brought by Orton in 1871 to 
recover the Tichborne estates, and the 
other brought by the State against Orton 
for perjury in 1873, are said to have cost 
more than a million of dollars. 
Firmin Dredd. 


THE FUNCTION OF FICTION AND 


SOME RECENT 


Rone wee | THERTO the modern 
ie mnovel, as the youngest 
atype of creative liter- 
ig ature, has been accorded 
ma certain splendid free- 
gdom, without which 
Snothing, either in the 
world of letters or of life, can ever fully 
accomplish its natural evolution. Now, 
however, that fiction is being taken more 
and more seriously, there is a growing 
tendency not merely to formulate the 
principles of technique as they have been 
practised by the great novelists of the 
past—a thing which in itself is eminently 
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worth the doing—but also to dogmatise 
about the novel of the future; to insist 
that the novelist has a right to do certain 
things and has not the right to do certain 
others; in short, to crystallise the forms 
of fiction, just as the epic and the lyric. 
the sonnet and the rondeau have been 
crystallised in the past. Each college pro- 


fessor who undertakes to teach a class of 
sophomores the elements of the short 
story, each literary agent who studies the 
requirements of various popular mag- 
azines, and advises young authors not to 
be too original, each professional reader 
who suggests that a novel be accepted on 
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condition that the end shall be rewritten 
according to a prescribed formula, each 
reviewer who censures a good story be- 
cause it departs from the practice of Bal- 
zac or Thackeray or Stevenson—each 
and all of these are doing their little 
share in robbing the modern novel of its 
elasticity of form. Yet it is precisely its 
elasticity of form that has given the novel 
an inestimable advantage over the other 
branches of literature. It is only the novel 
that can meet the needs of serious thinkers 
and of those who do not wish to think 
at all; that is equally adapted to express 
the profoundest depths of human tragedy 
or the light froth that floats upon the 
surface of life. It is this very fact that 
the novel is still essentially in its transition 
period that gives it its greatest interest, 
not merely for to-day, but for the future. 
\nd for this reason it is premature to 
ask, or at least to attempt to answer, as 
so many critics have attempted, just what 
are the true and proper functions of mod- 
ern fiction. 

At present there are almost as many 
different answers to the question as there 
are persons who venture to ask it. To 
Zola, the one supreme function of fiction 
is to tell the truth about nature and hu- 
manity ; to Anatole France, a scarcely less 
important function is to lie magnificently, 
because, he claims, there is in every one 
of us a deep-seated need at times of being 
lied to. To at least one-half of both 
makers and readers of modern fiction the 
one indispensable quality is that it shall 
entertain. To a large and powerful 
minority the true function of the novel is 
not so much to entertain as to instruct. 
Before these opposing views can be har- 
monised, the vexed questions of realism 
and romance, of the problem novel, of a 
dozen other debatable grounds in fiction, 
must be reconciled and settled. And this 
would be an endless pity, because it is 
from the very clash and opposition of the 
different schools that the modern novel 
owes its strength and its variety. It was 
only through the sharp reaction from the 
romantic school that we discovered what 
might be done by naturalism ; it was only 
through the recoil*from the brutal ex- 
cesses of the realists that the finer meth- 
ods of the psychologue were born. It 
is, of course, quite possible that a day will 








come when a wise eclecticism will have 
decided in just what proportions the real 
and the ideal, the external verity and the 
introspective analysis shall be blended, in 
order to make a perfect moving-picture 
of life in words. But whatever the novel 
of the future may or may not become, it 
is to be sincerely hoped that the result 
will be brought about by the simple work- 
ing of the laws of natural selection and 
not by the artificial influence of even the 
best-intentioned critics. 

There is, of course, much sound and 
profitable advice that may be given to 
the young novelist—and not infrequently 
to the veteran novelist as well—but the 
best of all advice is to remind them often 
that there is no principle of literary tech 
nique which may not sometimes wisely 
be disregarded, providing the author or 
his theme or both are big enough to jus- 
tify such disregard. It is easy to imagine, 
were Scott or Thackeray or Dickens to- 
day just beginning their career, what sort 
of advice they would each receive from 
well-meaning critics—how the Waverley 
novels would be pruned to nearly half 
their bulk, because it “took too long to 
get into the story,” and there was too 
much description in proportion to the 
dialogue; how Thackeray would be re- 
minded, over and over again, that the 
strictly objective method is by far the best 
art, and that he must stop his lamentable 
habit of obtruding his own personality 
and indulging in intimate confidences 
with the reader ; and how Dickens would 
be censured not merely for his verbose- 
ness, but more especially for the undis- 
ciplined vein of exaggeration that so often 
gives his work the effect of caricature. 
And yet it needs no argument to prove that 
the great majority who read and value 
Dickens and Thackeray and Scott to-day 
do so because they are precisely what they 
are rather than something they might 
have been. Indeed, in the case of Thack- 
eray, the present generation loves him, 
not merely in spite of his deliberate in- 
trusion, his pose as the Showman of his 
Puppets, but very largely because of it. 
And while the gain in technique in the 
modern novel is undeniably great, and the 
general standard of even the cheap, sen- 
sational fiction is in structure substan- 
tially higher than it was a generation ago, 
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yet we have to admit that could these 
principles have been formulated and en- 
forced a half century earlier, something 
precious and irreparable would have been 
lost from the older novelists of recognised 
greatness. 

Of course, to-day it would be no longer 
possible to write with the naive disregard 
of technical rules that pervades Rabelais 
and Cervantes,-and in lesser degree even 
Fielding and Smollett. We have been 
too carefully educated to the possibilities 
of faultless construction by Hardy, Mere- 
dith and Henry James in England, by 
Ilaubert and Maupassant in France, ever 
again to revert to the amorphous loose- 
ness of the pioneers in fiction. And yet, 
as a price for this greater refinement, 
we cannot fail to be conscious that a cer- 
tain rough and sturdy vigour has been 
sacrificed. In a certain sense the modern 
novelist is like the breeder of thorough- 
breds, who says to himself: “The one 
proper function of the horse is to trot 
in something less than 2.10,” and who 
systematically strives to eliminate from 
the horse all the qualities with which 
nature has painstakingly endowed him, 
excepting those adapted to the function 


of speed. The modern novel of the high- 
est type is essentially a thoroughbred 
novel, a wonderful creation of its kind, 
showing the marks of its pedigree in 


every page. You can trace its descent 
unerringly ; you can see just what it owes 
to the old robust English novelists, and 
just where the imported strain of Zola, 
Tolstoi, Ibsen, has further modified it. 
Yet highly developed as it is, one won- 
ders sometimes whether this develop- 
ment has not in a measure been at the 
cost of vitality—whether, in short, any 
of our twentieth-century fiction will be 
able to defy the passage of the centuries 
like the stories of bygone generations, 
written in a spirit of blithe irresponsi- 
bility, before the art had time to grow 
self-conscious. It has carefully been 
pointed out by modern scholarship that 
only a negligible proportion of the tales 
of Boccaccio obey the rules of the short 
Story; yet this fact did not prevent their 
enjoyment by many a generation before 
Boccaccio gathered them together and 
gave them their final polish—indeed, just 
how old_they are, how many of them are 
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of Tuscan origin, how many he himself 
invented, how many go straight back to 
the old Milesian tales, are questions no 
one to-day can answer. And centuries 
before Boccaccio there was Apuleius, an- 
other jovial soul of Rabelaisian humour, 
a liar of such magnificent proportions 
that Anatole France once says of him: “] 
admit that Apuleius is my secret sin!” 
There are those of us who share this 
affection for Apuleius and who every 
now and then revert to him as we revert 
to Rabelais and Cervantes, and yet Apu- 
leius obviously never dreamed that there 
was such a thing as the technique of the 
novel, but wrote simply because he had 
seen much of life and loved it greatly. 

Regarding, then, this whole question of 
the function of the modern novel, the im- 
portant thought to keep in mind is that, 
while as a literary form fiction is steadily 
moving forward toward a goal that at 
present is still too remote to be more than 
dimly seen, there is no need to trouble 
ourselves greatly about either its theo 
retical or its actual function. It is suffi- 
cient to judge each separate volume on its 
own individual merits. If it is a book 
written solely to amuse and worthily ful- 
fils its purpose, then it is eminently a 
good book—after its kind. If it is what 
Mr. Crawford has called “that odious 
thing, a purpose novel,” and also accom- 
plishes its mission—in the triumphant way 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin—then it also is a 
good book, after its kind. And while we 
must always pay to careful technique the 
tribute that is due to art for art’s sake, 
we should never lose sight of the fact 
that sometimes certain other important 
qualities of fiction, character drawing, 
scenic description, subtle analysis of the 
emotions, are found at their best in books 
whose technique of construction is rudi- 
mentary. 

The foregoing discussion was not sug- 
gested by any special book or group of 
books this month; and 
yet there is a good deal 
of it that will be found 
to apply to a majority of 
the volumes appearing at 
almost any season of the year. Take, for 
example, Mrs. Mary Stewart Cutting’s 
first attempt at a serious, full-length 
novel, The Wayfarers. Now; it would be 


“The 
Wayfarers” 
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unjust to deny to Mrs. Cutting a knowl- 
edge of the technique of fiction. In a 
certain province of the short story which 
she has made her own her command of 
the form is beyond reproach—indeed, it 
is quite as finished, in its way, as the 
short stories of Mrs. Deland or Mrs. 
Wilkins-Freeman. But the technique of 
the novel is quite a different matter from 
that of the short story; and it is impos- 
sible to read very far into The Wayfarers 
without discovering that despite mtch 
careful and admirable workmanship its 
construction is distinctly faulty. To 
some extent the title disarms the very 
criticism that the book first calls forth. 
The author seems to say that she has 
attempted nothing more elaborate or more 
systematically wrought out than to set 
forth in their sequence the various joys 
and sorrows that befall us by the way- 
side on the average plodding journey 
through life. She has taken for her typi- 
cal examples a little family group in her 
old familiar setting of a small, suburban 
town in New Jersey; she shows us the 
struggle to make a small salary meet the 
needs of the growing family, the husband 
eagerly jumping at the first chance to 
exchange a mere clerkship for the bigger 
opportunities of the nominal head of a 
manufacturing company, the wife expect- 
ing to reap immediate benefit from this 
change of fortunes, and bitterly disap- 
pointed to find instead that she has less 
ready money, less pleasure, less of her 
husband’s time and attention than be- 
fore. And from the beginning affairs go 
wrong. A railway accident to the very 
train that is bringing the wife’s young 
cousin North to spend the winter calls 
the husband away from business at a 
crucial moment; a fire in the machine 
shop ties up the manufactory for weeks 
and loses them many important orders; 
a failure of another firm that is heavily 
in their debt leaves them on the brink 
of ruin; the wife, in ignorance of the true 
state of affairs, and feeling only that she 
is being unbearably neglected, sets forth 
one night to throw herself into the river. 
Up to this time the reader’s sympathies 
have been with hér; now, however, they 
revert to the husband, who with a certain 
contemptuous pity convinces her that life 
is worth living, after all; yet, after the 
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turn of a few pages, it is she who comes 
in just in time to take from the man the 
pistol already pressed against his temple. 
Throughout the book domestic relations 
are further strained by the constant in- 
trusive presence of the cousin from the 
South, a young girl still in the formative 
period, who does not know her own mind, 
and who manages to engage herself suc- 
cessively to three different men—the 
third one just in time to bring into the 
family the much-needed financial help 
that serves to avert the impending crash. 
Such, in all frankness, is the substance 
of Mrs. Cutting’s book. It is full of care- 
ful portraiture, luminous little flashes of 
sympathetic understanding, whole epi- 
sodes that, taken out of their setting, 
would make faultless Little Stories of 
Married Life. But, according to the 
strict requirements of construction, the 
novel as a whole lacks cohesion. There 
is no firm central purpose, no big, under- 
lying idea held to throughout with a fine 
singleness of purpose. Growth of char- 
acter there undoubtedly is; and yet the 
big events of the story are not a logical 
outcome of character, but of accident; 
fate intervenes in the shape of fire, rail- 
road accidents, the shifting chances of the 
money market. The men and women she 
depicts are largely the victims, not of 
their own weaknesses and blunders, but 
of blind chance. Such are the reproaches 
which may be brought against The Way- 
farers by the champions of dogmatic 
criticism. They are mentioned here in 
order to emphasise the contention that 
it is sometimes better to have genius than 
technique, and that a far greater weak- 
ness of construction may easily be par- 
doned in an author who has Mrs. Cut- 
ting’s admirable insight into the human 
heart. 

Unlike Mrs. Cutting, Margaret Deland 
is equally at home in the short story and 
the full-length novel. 
R. J.’s Mother is a col- 
lection of six tales of 
novelette length, the first 
of which, the one that 
gives the volume its title, is easily the 
poorest. It is the story of a widower 
whose last joy in life went out with the 
death of his little boy, whose birthday was 
the 22d of November. Every 22d of No- 
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vember he goes to a toyshop and buys the 
toys that he would have bought for the 
boy had the boy lived—only to give them 
away to charity the next morning. And 
finally, after fourteen years, he comes 
across a bellboy in a New York hotel 
who is fourteen years old and whose 
birthday is also the 22d of November. 
He forthwith wants to adopt him, but 
the bellboy has a mother, the mother has 


rigid standards. of propriety, and the only - 


condition on which she will accept any- 
thing for herself or her son is marriage. 
Before the man has had time to marry 
her there is an accident to the freight 
elevator and the boy is killed. By this 
time, however, the man has seen enough 
of the mother to know that he wants her 
for her own sake; besides he feels that he 
“must have something to take care of.” 
But if “J. R.’s Mother” has its short- 
comings, they are more than offset by 
the fine workmanship in such a story as 
“Many Waters.” It is an intimate and 
poignant little drama, picturing the 
awakening of a woman who, after many 
years of marriage, comes to realise that 
she really never before has known what 
manner of man her husband is. The 
story opens with a criminal prosecution. 
Her husband has lately closed up an 
estate, for which he has for a long time 
acted as trustee. One of the heirs, with 
no better proof than his early memories, 
disputes a certain item, the sale of a 
parcel of land, claiming that it had 
brought $3,000 more than the accounts 
showed, and offering in support of his 
claim the old cheque given in payment. 
On the strength of this an indictment 
had been found, and in spite of the high 
standing of the accused, he was promptly 
brought to trial. Testifying in his own 
behalf, he explained quite simply that 
the purchaser of the land owed him at 
the time a personal debt of $3,000, that 
both sums were embodied in a single 
cheque, that he had made entries at the 
time to this effect, but his account books 
were afterward destroyed by fire. His 
whole explanation was so simple, his rep- 
utation for integrity so well established, 
that it took the jury barely fifteen minutes 
to reach a verdict of not guilty. The 
wife has arranged in advance for a little 
celebration in the evening, so sure is she 


of her husband’s innocence. But by a 
cruel trick of fate, that very afternoon 
she unearths some old account books, 
dating back, some of them, before her 
marriage. “If we had only discovered 
these sooner,’ she thinks, “how much 
trouble they would have saved in proving 
our case,” but a moment’s investigation 
reveals to her, in her husband’s own 
handwriting, undoubted evidence of his 
guilt. 
The Heart of the Red Firs, by Ada 
Woodruff, belongs to the type of book 
that assumes that at least 
“The Heart one important function 
of the of the novel is to pre- 
Red Firs” serve a record of the 
transition phases of pio- 
neer life. The colonial novels of Mary 
Johnson, the cowboy as pictured by Owen 
Wister, the stories of the Alaskan gold 
fields by Jack London, are all different 
phases of the same general type. And 
to these The Heart of the Red Firs adds 
a vigorous picture of pioneer days among 
the hills overlooking Puget Sound. It 
must be conceded that the author under- 
stands her technique uncommonly well. 
She has to begin with the big general 
theme of life on the borderland of civ- 
ilisation, with the wild magnificence of 
the landscape, mountain and forest, snow 
field and glacier, constantly obtruding 
itself until it seems almost personified 
into the central character of the book. 
And secondly, there is the closer, more 
personal interest of a central love story, 
a long, slow struggle of two fine, fearless 
human beings to discover that their true 
happiness lies in each other. There is 
also a subsidiary romance of a lost mine, 
discovered long ago in a blinding fog, 
and sought for often and in vain, until 
one day a landslide flings its first dis- 
coverer headlong and half dead almost 
into its newly cleft vein. In a few epi- 
sodes such as this one feels a touch of 
artificiality, a little too obvious effort to 
achieve symmetry of structure. But for 
the most part one brings away from the 
reading an abiding sense of splendid free- 
dom, health and courage in a glorious 
setting of fir-clad mountains. 
The Post-Girl, by Edward C. Booth, 
belongs to the type of local fiction, as 
distinctly local as Barrie’s Little Minister, 
































to which the publisher’s announcement 
compares it. The setting is a small vil- 
lage of Yorkshire, the 
central theme is the ro- 
mance between a summer 
boarder—in the dialect of 
the district a Spawer— 
and a young girl of unknown parentage, 
who earns a meagre living by carrying 
the local mail. A deep love of music 
first brings the two together, and because 
they are both of them fine and true and 
worthy of each other, the friendship 
quickly deepens into something more 
abiding. But it happens that he is 
pledged already to another woman, and 
when he finds himself untrue to her in 
thought he frankly tells the post-girl that 
there is nothing left him to do but go 
away. Well, as fate wills it, a letter from 
the other girls comes just about this time, 
and the Post-girl, acting from a jealous 
impulse, secretes it. Unwittingly, she is 


“The 
Post-Girl” 


.by this act simply deferring her own hap- 


piness, because the letter, as a matter of 
fact, has been written to give the man 
his freedom. But in ignorance of this, 
she hides the letter, while she fights out 
the battle between her jealousy and her 
conscience ; and when the latter triumphs 
it is too late, because some one else has 
found the letter and stolen it. But it is 
not this thread of plot that gives the 
book its value, but rather the unusually 
fine delineation of types, the quiet humour 
of quaint Yorkshire characters, the whole 
impression that you retain from the book, 
of careful workmanship, sincerity of pur- 
pose and that deep insight which comes 
from a sympathetic interest in human 
life. 

The Blue Lagoon, by H. de Vere Stac- 
poole, is not a well-constructed book 
according to accepted 
standards; but that does 
not rob it of the credit 
due to a successful at- 
tempt to do a rather diffi- 
cult and unusual thing. This author is 
not the first writer of fiction who has 
asked himself what would happen to a 
couple of human beings if they should 
grow up in a state of nature without 
teaching or guidance, with no knowledge 
of the meaning of life or of death, no 
code of right and wrong beyond the 
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promptings of instinct. Morgan Robert- 
son, in a short story called Primordial, 
worked out this problem to some extent 
by imagining two children cast away on 
a tropical island in the South Pacific, sub- 
sisting on wild roots and berries, and 
eventually attaining maturity and awak- 
ening to the deeper meanings of life. 
The Blue Lagoon may be best defined as 
an amplification of this same theme; and 
the psychology of the boy and girl grow- 
ing up side by side on a tropical coral 
reef, solving the problems of existence 
unaided, in all the simplicity of the Gar- 
den of Eden, deserves frank praise for 
its careful insight. None the less, the 
mechanism of the story might have been 
advantageously simplified; and the final 
episode of the father setting forth, after 
many years, to find his child, aimlessly 
steering across the vast expanse of the 
Pacific, and then by blind chance en- 
countering the pair he seeks adrift help- 
lessly in a small boat, without paddle or 
sail, food or drink, acts upon the reader 
like a shock of cold water to awaken him 
from his credulity. 

The White Rose of Weary Leaf, by 
Violet Hunt, is best defined as a sort: of 
modern Jane Eyre story, 
possessing all the defects 
of the Charlotte Bronte 
school and few of its 
merits. It is sensational, 
melodramatic, often crude in construc- 
tion and in character drawing—and 
nevertheless there is a certain relentless 
sincerity in the story of the central char- 
acter, a certain poignant tragedy in her 
fate that make it a book difficult to lay 
aside, in spite of one’s frequent sense of 
exasperation, and equally difficult to for- 
get after finishing it. The Jane Eyre of 
this story is not an inexperienced young 
girl, but a sad, disillusioned woman, who 
has long looked the world in the face and 
expects nothing from it but injustice. 
The Mr. Rochester has been married, not 
once, but twice; the surviving wife is not 
crazed, but simply a self-satisfied little 
fool. The spectacular tragedy is not a 
fire; but a railroad wreck, and even here 
the wife, though badly hurt, insists upon 
recovering, in spite of the doctor’s assur- 
ances that she will die. The man, how- 
ever, allows the other woman to believe 
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that the wife is dead; and from this 
initial wrong the story moves strongly on 
to a double expiation, told in a spirit of 
‘grim fatalism. It is astonishing that a 
book so faulty should here and there show 
streaks of such undeniable merit. 

The Fair Moon of Bath, by Elizabeth 
Ellis, is a good example of the fiction 
produced by the theory 
that its ultimate and 
highest function is 
merely to _ entertain. 
There is no question that 
it performs this function admirably. If 
you like the type of story represented by 
The Bath Comedy, The Orange Girl, 
Sweet Nell of Old Drury and other kin- 
dred volumes picturing life in England 
an odd century or two ago, then The Fair 
Moon of Bath should surely be suited to 
your taste. A hero with more gallantry 
than cleverness; a heroine quicker to be- 
lieve idle gossip than her own heart; a 
deep-laid plot to place the Pretender on 
the throne of England; a list of names 
whose discovery would mean death for 
treason, hidden in the hollow of a lady’s 
bracelet; that same bracelet, or one so 
like it that the lady believes it to be hers, 
found empty the next morning, and the 
theft attributed without due proof to the 
man who has, although almost a stranger, 
followed in the lady’s train—not, as a 
matter of fact, to spy upon her, but be- 
cause he has fallen very rashly in love 
with the lady’s younger sister, the so- 
called Fair Moon of Bath. Just what 
were the consequences to this young man 
of being branded as a spy, what means 
he took to vindicate himself, and what 
had happened to the bracelet and the hid- 
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den and treasonable paper are matters 
which each reader, curious of such de- 
tails, must discover for himself. Struc- 
turally the book is a careful piece of 
workmanship. It is a good example of 
the service rendered by good technique 
to the story that in substance is of no 
very serious moment. 

A brief word must here be added about 
the latest book by Robert Herrick, who 
at present enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being one of 
the very few American 
novelists who look upon 
fiction as a vehicle for 
discussion of the serious problems of life. 
Together is, of course, a book far too big, 
too serious, too many-sided, to be ade- 
quately estimated by a mere paragraph 
among a group of miscellaneous volumes. 
3ut at least it is possible to point out that 
here for the first time the gravest aspects 
of marriage, and more especially the 
peculiar conditions of American married 
life, are treated with something of thé 
frankness, the breadth, the sweeping gen- 
erality of Tolstoi’s Kreutzer Sonata and 
Zola’s Fécondite. Mr. Herrick has done 
some fine work in the past; but nowhere 
before has he come so near to achieving 
epic bigness of theme and of treatment. 
Especially is he successful in his intuitive 
understanding of feminine moods under 
all the delicate and complex situations 
that his theme inevitably offers for analy- 
sis. As an example of the best sort of 
fiction that can grow out of the highly 


“Together” 


‘developed technique of the modern school 


Mr. Herrick’s new volume deserves cor- 
dial and widespread recognition. 
Frederic Taber Cooper. 
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PORTION OF A DECORATIVE FRIEZE IN CARVED WOOD. BY 


ANDRE RELIER 


THE SALON OF THE HUMOURISTS 


mma | is the peculiar distinc- 


ation of Paris that its art - 


# workers are adventurous 
Hspirits perpetually en- 
Bgaged in a_ feverish 
gsearch for new forms of 
Sexpression. There is no 


city in the world, probably, where the 
artistic impulse and the artistic faculty 


are so generally distributed, where so 
wide a range of themes is tolerated, and 
where the art output is so enormous. 
The consequence is that fresh outlets for 
the copious and varied art product are 
continually in demand. The two great 
salons of the Champs-Elysées and the 
Champ de Mars (valuable and interest- 
ing though they are as art manifesta- 
tions) reject, through prejudice or lack 
of space, a large body of highly meritori- 
ous work and are notoriously ineffective 
in selling the work they do receive ; while 
the Salon des Indépendants (known also 
as the Salon des Réfusés), whose motto 
is “neither juries nor awards,” has come 
to be treated as a joke by Parisians be- 
cause of the hopeless mass of trash it 
contains. Therefore, the foundation of 
a new Salon, called the “Salon des 
Humoristes,” in the spring of 1907, 
responded to a keen and long-felt need. 

The first exhibition of this new Salon 
not only achieved q brilliant artistic suc- 
cess, but sold advantageously a surpris- 
ingly large proportion of the exhibits; 
thereby demonstrating that there is al- 
ways a market for agreeable, companion- 


able works of art which interpret life 
piquantly and which are not too large for 
the walls of the average apartment, as 
distinguished from the colossal Salon 
canvases which one would not care to 
summer and winter with, however much 
one may admire them in the spacious 
exhibition halls for which they were 
specially prepared. The result has been 
that many artists, who, at first, were dis- 
posed to sniff at the Salon des Humor- 
istes, by reason of the trivial implication 
of its name, have become almost in- 
decently eager to avail themselves of the 
advantages it provides. 

The second Salon des Humoristes, 
which was opened the roth of May and 
which remains open the same length of 
time as the other Salons, contains nearly 
two thousand exhibits by nearly three 
hundred living artists; a collection of 
most of the lithographs produced by the 
precocious Gustave Doré before he at- 
tained his majority; and a retrospective 
exhibit of the English humourists, em- 
bracing works by Hogarth, Rowlandson, 
3irch, Bunbury, Collett, Cruikshank, Gill- 
ray, Woodward, Leech and some thirty 
others. The Palais de Glace (formerly 
the Panorama of the Champs Elysées) 
in which the Salon is held, is a circular 
structure with a convex glass roof, whose 
main hall (about one hundred and thirty 
feet in diameter) is decorated in pale blue 
and buff and draped with stuffs of these 
same delicate hues. From the centre of 
this hall to its circumference radiate, like 
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HIS ENTRANCE INTO SOCIETY 


*“*Come, my dear poet, say something to us.” 
“Have you remarked, Duchess, that this year’s 
pawn tickets are pink?” 


spokes from the hub to the rim of a 
wheel, low partitions covered with buff 
burlap which provide an_ incredible 


amount of attractive and well-lighted 


wall-space. Thanks to this ingenious ar- 
rangement, the bad hanging complained 
of so much and so justly in the other 
Salons is impossible ; every exhibit shows 
for just what it is worth. The general 
atmosphere is one of extraordinary in- 
timité (a word which our “intimacy” 
translates inadequately); and it is un- 
questionably to this quality of intimité 
that a portion, at least, of its vogue is 
due. The Salon des Humoristes is, for 
the moment, the most popular resort in 
Paris for the afternoon tea. Indeed, 
Parisians are forming the habit of going 
to it, very much as they go to the café, 
to meet and chat with their acquaintances 
and friends. The “vernissage”’ (private 
view) was pronounced by the entire 
Paris press more elegant and select than 
the vernissages of the other Salons and 
more like the vernissage of the best 
Parisian tradition than anything which 
has been seen in Paris for a number of 
years. “It recalled to me,” wrote Henry 
Maret, one of the old stagers, “by its 
artistic aspect, by its enthusiasm, by its 
exuberant display of life and of youth 


and especially by the absence of the com- 
mon herd of Philistines, the vernissage 
of yore, the vernissage of twenty years 
ago in the defunct Palais de |’Industrie.” 

If there is a person of note in the 
Paris worlds of literature, art, politics, 
diplomacy, the theatre, sport, gallantry 
or fashion, who is not caricatured at 
least once in the Salon des Humoristes, it 
would be difficult to name him—or 
her; and certain celebrities (for ex- 
ample, President Falliéres, Premier 
Clemenceau, the Socialist leader Jaurés, 
Prefect of Police Lépine, Senator Béren- 
ger, Sarah Bernhardt, Henri Rochefort, 
and those two adopted Parisians, King 
Edward of England and King Leopold 
of Belgium) are caricatured so many 
times that their faces may be said, with- 
out the slightest exaggeration, to con- 
front one at every turn. Thomas, the 
adroit pillager of churches; Rochette, 
the financial plunger ; Ullmo, the opium- 
enslaved traitor, and the protagonists in 
the various scandals and “celebrated 
cases” of the past twelve-month are simi- 
larly favoured. In a bas-relief of wood 
and quartz, Lemoine, the bumptious in- 
ventor of a process for the fabrication 
of diamonds, is pouring from a horn of 
plenty gems as big as walnuts at the feet 


“ How is this! You are not blind to-day?” 
“No, Madame, it is my weekly rest day.” 
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of the English diamond merchant, Sir 
Julius Wernher, whose eyes seem ready to 
leave their sockets with surprise. Léandre, 
Lubin de Beauvais, Rojot, Foy, Borgex, 
Cappiello, Gyl, Cazals, Debain, Bar- 
ére, Dorival-Bordry, Fleurac, Leal da 
Camara, Légat, René Bertrand, Lion, 
Maés-Laia, Mahut, Barcet, Médic, Mo- 
loch, Verjez and Sem contribute por- 
trait caricatures in black-and-white, 
water-colours and oil. Sem and Roubille 
present a novelty in the form of a frieze 
of portrait-caricatures so cunningly con- 
ventionalised and disposed that they con- 
stitute admirable decorative motives. 
The distinguished playwright, Henry 
Bataille, makes his début as an artist with 
a series of thirteen subtly satirical heads ; 
and the actress Odette Dulac, by several 
bits of sculpture, including a mask of her 
sister actress, Lucy Pezet, who is well- 
known to the concert-hall public of most 
of the countries of the world. René 
Bertrand, Prince Troubetzkoy, Alfred 
Jungbluth, Breger, Gairaud and Léandre 
expose masks, busts, medallions, bas- 
reliefs or statuettes in marble and 
plaster; Fernand Clostre, statuettes in 
bronze; De Nellanville, in wax; and 
Ouillon-Carrérée, in wax and plaster. In 
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most diverting dolls. 


MASQUE OF LUCY PEZET OF LA LUNE 
ROUSSE. BY ODETTE DULAC 


fact, the exhibitors in this Salon are so 
obsessed by the passion for portrait- 
caricature that they have practised it not 
only on paper and canvas and in marble, 
terra-cotta, clay, wax and bronze, but in 
several materials which we are not ac- 
customed to associate with art work of 
any sort whatsoever. 

A few seasons ago, the versatile cari- 
caturist Caran d’Ache neglected drawing 
for a time and took to caricaturing the 
persons of his contemporaries in painted 
wooden toys. About the same time, the 
painter, Georges Bertrand, one of the 
decorators of the Versailles Hotel de 
Ville, fabricated and set up a marion- 
nette theatre, the personages of which 
were dummies of the leading actors and 
actresses of Paris. ~ Both these innova- 
tions immediately acquired a tremendous 
vogue, and the imitators of Bertrand and 
Caran d’Ache naturally became legion. 
In the Salon des Humoristes, Grandval, 
D. Thomas, and Cavalo-Cadet expose a 
large number of Caran d’Ache toys, 
among them elaborate groups entitled 
“Réjane and her Mules,” “A Day at the 
Races,” “The Balloon of Santos-Du- 
mont,” “The Committee of the Comédie 
Francaise,” and “The Car of State;” 
and Madame Jungbluth, varying slightly 
the Caran d’Ache conception, a group of 
Benjamin Rabier, 
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PRESIDENT FALLIERES AT LONDON 


whose unrivalled caricatures of wild and 
domestic animals have diverted Paris for 
a score of years, presents a veritable 
Noah’s Ark of painted wooden creatures 
which he designed, cut and painted on the 
top of his house in the Rue Chasseloup- 
Laubat. Gir and Magloire, taking their 
cue from Bertrand, have each installed a 
Punch and Judy show equipped with 
effigies of well-known characters of so- 
ciety and the stage. Biot, Julliot, Acault 
and Laval present, under glass, horse- 
chestnuts carved and painted into gro- 
tesque semblances of celebrated _indi- 
viduals and of the following generic 
types: “Those Who Strike” (policemen 
and thugs); “Those Who Retire from 
the World” (monks) ; “Those Who Are 
to be Pitied” (the sailor, the rural post- 
man, the man with a toothache, the 
common drunkard, the gallows-bird) ; 
“Those Who Deceive Us” (automobile 
chauffeurs and several sorts of women). 


A PHASE OF THE ENTENTE 


Finally, Gillet, carrying the Caran 
d’Ache idea still farther (to its logical 
conclusion, in fact), has fabricated sev- 
eral exceedingly droll images out of even 
less likely material. Thus: 

““Morocco seeks to effect a loan. A 
Moroccan ditto” (statuette made of two 
dried apples, two prunes, two almond- 
shells, a fig and two crumpled paper 
bags). 

“Pére Thomas, in spite of his broken 
legs, presented a brave appearance, when 
he had donned his new blouse, and car- 
ried lightly his seventy-seven years’ 
(statuette made of two dried apples, 
apple-seeds, almonds, hazelnuts, and two 
sacs of crumpled paper). 

“The Sheik, in spite of his courage 
and his swarthy tint, his aquiline nose 
and his almond-shaped eyes, wore 
proudly the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour” (statuette made of dried ap- 
ples, an almond, almond shells, grape- 
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seeds, and two. sheets of tissue- 
paper. 

Petty and trivial as these caricatural 
novelties are bound to appear in any 
printed description, they are not to be 
despised, for they express unfalteringly 
the precise things they aim to express. 
They have attracted a great deal of at- 
tention, not only because they are novel- 
ties, but because they display a great deal 
of genuine artistic and caricatural talent. 
In this connection it should not be for- 
gotten that some of the most remarkable 
creations of the great Daumier were the 


tiny heads he modelled hastily in clay 


CIVIL MARRIAGE, 


THE KISS OF THE MAYOR. 
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while listening to the debates in Parlia- 
ment—impromptu performances to which 
neither he nor any one else attached any 
great importance at the time. 

The French caricaturist, who produces 
primarily for men and not at all for 
matinee girls, is neither haunted nor 
hampered by the spectre of propriety. 
He claims and is granted for his work 
the license of his artistic forbears, which, 
in effect, is nothing more nor less than 
the license of the smoking-room. He 
makes appallingly clear therein the radi- 
cal distinction between the nude and the 
undressed. He not only revels in the 
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Plautian équivoque (which may mean 
nothing or everything), but he can be, 
when a reckless mood seizes him, down- 
right coarse, brutal and blasphemous. 
The word reverence is not in his vocabu- 
lary. He would not be French, if it 
were. Hoary institutions, moral codes, 
philosophical systems, religious beliefs, 
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are all in his view proper subjects of 
ridicule, are all grist to his mill. He 
serves up the counterparts in art of the 
drolleries of Gargantua and Pantagruel, 
the Heptaméron and the Contes Drola- 
tiques and of the tales of Catulle Mendes 
and Armand Silvestre; as, in the eigh- 
teenth century, the English caricaturists 
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(the retrospective English Exhibit is 
there to prove it) served up the counter- 
parts in art of the drolleries of Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Fielding. He rails 
with ribaldry at Scripture. He parodies 
impudently the religious themes particu- 
larly affected by the Old Masters. 
“Spicy” would be but a feeble word, for 
example, to characterise his versions of 
such venerable themes as the “Tempta- 
tion of Saint Anthony” and “Susannah 
and the Elders.” His conceptions of 
satyrs, Silenuses, hamadryads and bac- 
chanals are, as some one once said of the 
Paris American Colony, “totally unfit 
for publication.” He deems the vicissi- 
tudes of the checkered careers of the 
demi-mondaines of the day as legitimate 
material for his pencil and brush, and, 
in treating this material, he carries coals 
to Newcastle. French pleasantry of this 
temper, no matter how droll it may be, 
and no matter how much artistic talent it 
may represent, cannot be an article of 
exportation. It will no more stand an 
Atlantic voyage than the product of the 
French vineyards. Most of the carica- 
tures of Abel Faivre, which are very 
close of kin to those of Rowlandson, 
come under this category ; many of those 
of Mars, Moloch, Barcet, Lion and 
Merelo, and a few of those of Willette. 
On the other hand, it must not be sup- 
posed that the note of the smoking-room 
is the only note or even the dominant 
note of the work of the French carica- 
turist. He possesses such an inexhaus- 
tible fund of mirth, such a store of quips 
and quirks, and such an irrepressible 
verve, and is such a versatile fellow 
withal, that he is never long at a loss for 
an original and unhackneyed pleasantry. 
He is adorably whimsical, fantastical, 
satirical on the slightest provocation— 
and even without provocation. His wit 
is successively effervescent and explosive 
like his champagne, insidious like his 
Bordeaux and soul-warming like his 
Burgundy. He perpetrates preposterous 
but wholesome parodies of the Classical 
myths and of the Medizval legends. He 
materialises in the most astounding shapes 
the witches, ghosts and goblins of folk- 
lore, the visions of the sot and the drug- 
fiend, and the nightmares and monstrous 
apparitions that harry the sleep of indi- 
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gestion. He magnifies the grotesqueness 
of gypsies, beggars, brigands and tramps. 
He indulges in extravagant prophecies, 
improvising hair-lifting adventures for 
the man of the future. He rails at the 
fat-witted complacency of the middle 
classes and at the pedantry of the blue- 
stockings. He exploits the diverting 
wisdom of the precocious child. He ex- 
poses with mischievous glee the naiveté 
of the peasant, the uncouthness of the 
common soldier, the curious superstitions 
of the fisher-folk, the amazing fatuity of 
the members of the police force, the petty 
grafting of domestics, the disconcerting 
incompetence of ministers, senators, 
deputies and judges. He turns the lime- 
light alternately and impartially upon the 
distorted conception of the workers and 
upon the follies and foibles of the people 
of fashion. He confers human traits 
upon animals, birds, barnyard fowls and 
even upon vegetables. He illustrates as 
freshly as if they had been written 
yesterday the works of Perrault, Cer- 
vantes, Villon, Hoffman, La Fontaine 
and Shakespeare. 

This rollicking mirth corresponds 
roughly to that which, in the domain of 
music, is called in Paris opéra-bouffe. 
But the scope of the Salon des Humor- 
istes is very far from being limited to 
the artistic counterparts of opéra-bouffe 
—to the works of the Offenbachs and 
the Meilhacs and Halévys of the brush 
and pencil. It embraces likewise opéra 
comique in the comprehensive French 
sense of the term. Now every traveler . 
knows that the Paris Opéra Comique 
rarely, if ever, produces what we under- 
stand in America as comic opera. Its 
repertoire consists mainly of works, like 
Carmen (partly humorous and partly 
serious, but quite as much serious as 
humorous), which are produced in New 
York as grand operas; and its name 
seems to have been given it to distinguish 
it from the solemn Opéra (full official 
title Académie Nationale de la Musique), 
to the stage of which theoretically, at 
least, no work that is not preternaturally 
grave or uninterruptedly tragic is ad- 
mitted. The founding of the Salon des 
Humoristes may fairly be said to have 
established an analogous, though by no 
means identical, distinction in the art 
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world of Paris; the sacrosanct enclos- 
ures of the old Salons corresponding 
closely enough for all ordinary purposes 
to the highly august and exclusive Opera. 
In other words, the Salon des Humor- 
istes contains many works, which (all 
hair-splitting artistic orthodoxy apart) 
would be a credit to either of the old 
Salons. 

It includes sepias, colour-prints, coloured 
etchings, aquatints, water-colours and oil 
paintings as well as black-and-whites. 
It includes brilliant posters (an art form 
which has proved in Paris, thanks to the 
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prevalence of appreciation, the reverse 
of a passing fad) and schemes for post- 
ers, blithe and exquisite designs for fans, 
objets dart, fire-screens, fireplaces, wall- 
papers and stained glass; ingenious, 
heartening friezes for the bath-room, the 
dining-room, the billiard-room, the smok- 
ing-room, and the nursery; and friezes 
and frescoes for divers places of public 
resort. 

It possesses in Adolphe Willette (of 
Chat Noir fame) an artist whose best 
work is incomparable for its delicate 
fantasy. “Willette,” says Gustave Gef- 
froy, “has no great opinion, at bottom, of 
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the realistic settings and the personage 
of Parisian life. He is a fantaisist who 
loves above everything to evoke the 
quaint shadows of the maidens who weep 
and who laugh in pantomimes, of the 
dancers who dance in the rays of the 
moon, of the cats which leap and pose 
on improbable roofs, of Pierrot, of the 
eternal Pierrot, renewed, sentimental and 
boyish, who loves, who mystifies, who 
amuses himself, who hectors others, who 
dies, who lives again unceasingly. We 
all know his series without words, his 
successions of eloquent gestures, his 
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stories mutely recounted by a garrulous 
pencil—subtle and diverting pages which 
have in them something of the fairy 
revels led by Queen Mab, and something 
of the piercing and almost imperceptible 
pizzicato which trembles in the deepest 
thickets of a symphonic forest. Their 
insinuating and mystic charm proceeds 
not only from the flowing and attenuated 
drawing of the little figures but from 
the peculiar colour of the ensemble. We 
touch here one of the characteristics of 
the manner of Willette. This draughts- 
man is a colourist. He knows all the 
varieties of pale grey; and he composes 
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delicately graded pictures with pure white 
and with all the decompositions of white 
mingled with parcels of -black. He 
adores the light of the moon, the falling 
snow, the shroud-like fog. He knows 
the difference between the colour quality 
of the cup of a lily, the starch of a col- 
larette, the transparency of a chemise, 
the flesh of a delicate woman. Yes, he 
seems to shed upon his volatile pages the 
pale radiance of the moonlit and starlit 
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vals in the spirit of the old Dutch and 
Flemish masters, which lack only the 
mellow, golden glow of their ancient 
models to make them little gems; and 
this glow they will acquire, perhaps, in 
time. 

The oils of Albert Guillaume, the most 
popular, probably, of the artists whose 
specialty is the Parisienne, are at once 
penetrating social satires and robust 
paintings notable for their skilful hand- 
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night and to take malicious delight in 
powdering them with the flour of the 
ancient mills of the “Butte Montmartre” 
and with the rice powder which hovers 
over the balls of the Elysée. A hazy at- 
mosphere of rice powder, drawing soft 
as a caress, and masterly modelling of 
anzmic but living flesh: these are the 
marks of his talent. 

The oils of Eugéne Cadel (almost as 
minute as Meissonier’s) are village festi- 
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ling of light and for their rich tones. 
Guillaume’s “The Philistines,” exposing 
the supercilious inanity of the fashionable 
visitors to a picture exhibition, and “The 
Wasps’ Nest,” depicting the trials of the 
man about town at a charity bazaar, are 
paintings of real importance, quite apart 
from their wit; while “In the Omnibus” 
does not suffer greatly in comparison 
with the renowned canvas of Anders 
Zorn bearing the same name. 
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The bucolics of Georges Redon, 
Lucien Métivet’s burlesques of the ab- 
surd conventionalities of the stage, the 
artificially lighted interiors of Grin, the 
open-air nocturnal festivals of Richard 
Ranft, the naturalistic rural scenes of 
Ibels, the spring idyls of Fernand Fau, 
the uncanny demons, spectres, sprites 
and bad fairies of Gayac, the spirited 
ball-room scenes of Fernand Piet, and 
the pagan poems of Paul Hil are all oils 
of fine colour and honest workmanship. 

Robida is endowed with a special fac- 
ulty for revealing the humour of history. 
“Robida,” said his friend Armand Sil- 
vestre, “possesses the erudition of Viollet- 


le-Duc, but he also has the imagination 
of Gustave Doré and the comic verve of 
Gavarni.” Job renders the picturesque 
aspects of history with equal accuracy 
and brio: his tatterdemalion Revolution- 
ary soldiers recall the soldiers of Charlet 
and Raffet. Bac, who also occupies him- 
self intermittently with disengaging 
humour from the past, offers an admir- 
able reproduction of the spirit of the old 
coloured prints in a series of twenty 
water-colours entitled “The History of a 
Young Man of Family.” Guydo and 
Jacques Drésa furnish several engaging 
presentments of the dainty marquises of 
the eighteenth century. 
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LEAVING THE THEATRE. BY A. 


Chéret, whom the late Lucien Muhl- 
feld once called (in gratitude for his 
artistic posters) “the greatest benefactor 
of Paris,” is represented by a series of 
scintillating pastels; Léandre by more 
than a score of numbers (several of 
which are canvases), in his fascinating, 
flowing style; Abel-Truchet, by several 
joyous, but chaste, symbolic and decorative 
nudes; Jeanniot, by refined character- 
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studies of Parisian types; and Hémard, 
by virile studies of Breton types. 

The coloured etchings and aqua-tints 
of Henry Detouche ; the illuminations of 
old ballades, rondels and epigrams by 
Léon Lebégue; the sepias of Barcet ; the 
pastels and sepias of Louis Vallet; the 
nursery pictures of Avelot, Borgex, 
Poulbot and Mars; the Cambodgian 
scenes of Noél Dorville; the silhouettes 
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in colours of Brunelleschi; the children’s 
friezes of Carlo; the coloured engrav- 
ings of Bernard Boutet de Monvel; and 
the crayon and water-colour sketches on 
tinted paper of Edouard Touraine are all 
characterised by a certain playful ele- 
gance which is not precisely humour, 
perhaps, but which, since it puts the 
spectator into a highly amiable frame 
of mind, is a very good substitute there- 
for. 

The wrath of the winsome Willette, 
familiarly known as “The Pierrot of 
Montmartre,” has often vented itself in 
violent and threatening compositions 
which have made the smug hypocrites of 
the world of wealth and fashion fairly 
shake in their shoes ; and nearly all these 
“merry men” whose trade it is to deal in 
persiflage, are capable of righteous indig- 
nation, under the spell of which they 
castigate their contemporaries with their 
scorn most unmercifully. In some cases, 
these pictorial diatribes are due to mere 
fits of petulance and are without the 
slightest ulterior significance; but, in 
other cases, they are an integral part of 
a systematic campaign on the part of 
thinkers who have deliberately resolved 


to force their fellows to think by por- 
traying realistically the ugliness of their 
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lives and the deformities which the daily 
application of low ideals and cowardly 
compromises have imprinted on their 
faces. The chronic scorn of Forain, for 
instance, whose observation of life has 
transformed him into a consistent cynic 
and a political reactionary, is as thought- 
provoking as an able volume of social 
philosophy. Then there are the Anar- 
chists and Revolutionary Socialists who 
dream of a Wwonder-working ‘social 
revolution” and who deem themselves 
specially commissioned to raise the stand- 
ard and sound the tocsin of revolt. Such 
an apostle of insurrection is Leal da 
Camara, who offers, as a design for an 
election poster, a lighted fuse, the lurid 
smoke of which wears the form of a red 
Phrygian cap. 

In spite of the absence of many ar- 
tists (such as Raffaelli, Grasset, Montén- 
ard, Béraud, Zoloaga, Simon, Riviere, 
Alexandre Charpentier and Maurice 
Boutet de Monvel), whose works are 
frequently characterised by humour, and 
in spite of the abstention of such pro- 
fessional humourists as Caran d’Ache, 
Mirande, Huard, Lunel, Vogel, Somm, 
Jossot, Déziré, Renouard, Steinlen, Wid- 
hoff, Perelmagne, Jossot, Sancha, Vallo- 
ton and Jean Veber, the Salon des Hu- 
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moristes demonstrates conclusively that 
the French humourists of to-day are not 
unworthy successors. of their illustrious 
ancestors and immediate predecessors 
(Callot, Cham, Grévin, Daumier, Ga- 
varni, Monnier, Charlet, Raffet, Grand- 
ville, Degas, Barric, Gill and Toulouse 
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de Lautrec) who railed at the affectations 
and follies and stigmatised the vices of 
their respective epochs. Whether it be 
viewed as an expression of French char- 
acter and mentality or as an expression 
of French art, it is equally significant. 
Alvan F. Sanborn. 
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I 
E. A. Ross’s “SoctaL PsycHo.Locy’’* 


Now that the barbaric season is upon 
us, during which the American people 
will read more nonsense than it has pe- 
rused in any equal interval for the past 
four years, when the distorted features 
oi the rival candidates are bellying in the 
wind and “truth is a dog must to kennel,” 
and intelligence a party treason ; now that 
the country is in danger from Demo- 
cratic wrack, Republican ruin, and that 
man no true patriot who will not lie for 
her sake, we earnestly commend this little 
volume to all editorial writers for. the 
newspapers. It may tend to civilise po- 
litical discussion. Not that anything 
could make political discussion approxi- 
mate the common sense we often find in 
private life. Romance, exaggeration, 
evasion, are and always has been essential 
to it. In political discussion the enemy 
is not a man but a punching bag, and 
must be hit promptly and regularly. Nine- 
tenths of political discussion is histrionic 
necessity. This is why the bad motive 
figures in it so much more prominently 
than in real life. Privately we know that 
the ratio of blunders to crimes is a million 
to one. Politically we reverse that ratio. 
It is easier to talk sonorously about 
crimes. The presumption of knavery is 
the first rule of political discussion, and 
the attack must be made in the form of 
an ethical romance—St. George and the 
Dragon. The people do not care for 

*Social Psychology. By Edward Alsworth 


Ross. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1908. 
372 pp. 


realism at such a time. How tame it 
would have sounded in the old days to 
call McKinley a misguided man, when 
you could say he was “shaking Porto 
Rico over hell,” or something of the sort. 
Nevertheless, Professor Ross’s volume 
might somewhat humanise editorial writ- 
ers by supplying them with a background 
common to thinking men. They might 
learn from it how tame and familiar are 
certain ideas that seem to them so wild 
and dangerous. Arguments now and 
then might take the place of ejaculations, 
and occasionally a head now hidden in 
the sand might emerge and take note of 
the passing of time. The intellectual 
timidity for which this country is so 
notorious abroad is due in no small part 
to the lack of a comparative basis for 
newspaper opinions, 

Professor Ross quotes Boutmy on 
English conservatism— 


“It began by regarding with contempt, anxi- 
ety, and sometimes even horror, the most in- 
nocent and useful discoveries: the use of 
steam, the submarine telegraph, the Suez Canal, 
and the Universal Exhibition, the postal re- 
form, and the Channel tunnel. With greater 
reason organic reforms in the government 
have always been treated as views and danger- 
ous experiments for quite a long time.” 


Professor Ross adds— 


Let not Americans hug fondly the delusion 
that they are free of such trammels. Early in 
their’ history they did, indeed, for a time, 
evince a daring and splendid spirit of innova- 
tion. They fitted their institutions to their 
needs with a success that placed them in the 
van of progress. But to-day their idolatry of 
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an undemocratic Federal Constitution, their 
reverence for irresponsible power in the form 
of an “independent” judiciary and their ven- 
eration of a common law at variance with cer- 
tain needs of an industrial civilisation are hold- 
ing them back. In the march of peoples they 
must not only yield the banner of leadership to 
the younger societies of Australasia, but they 
ought, perhaps, to fall in humbly behind cer- 
tain little peoples of old Europe—the Nor- 
wegians, the Danes, the Swiss. A people that 
tolerates the trammels that prevent it carrying 
cut its deliberate intention to protect women 
and children in industry, safeguard the health 
of workers, regulate the conditions of labour, 
control corporations, fix railway rates or 
operate public utilities must suffer from a 
growing maladjustment of its laws and poli- 
cies to its needs. 


Such a book would be of especial 
value to Eastern editors. Not that it 
would replace any of their convictions, 
but it would add some relevancy to the 
way in which they are expressed. What 


is said against a thing would have some 
relation to what is said on its behalf. 
It would not be enough to say “uncon- 


stitutional,” “socialistic,” “executive en- 
croachment,” or to declare the use of the 
first personal pronoun in very bad taste. 
It would be necessary to advance to the 
further question, What of it? The re- 
iteration of the words “My policies,” 
even when printed in capital letters, would 
no longer he mistaken for a communica- 
tion to any human mind. This is one of 
the mysteries of almost any large Eastern 
city, especially of the metropolis. In 
what company do editorial writers on 
American affairs pass their time? Is it 
the “bright young men” of their staff 
who encourage them or their maiden 
aunts? One may travel all day long 
without meeting one man on whom the 
sly allusion to “Dear Maria,” the blight- 
ing sarcasm of the “big stick,” the pene- 
trating humour of the “Ananias Club,” 
the comparisons with Louis XIV and 
Kaiser Wilhelm, the contrasts with Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Thomas Jefferson, Ed- 
mund Burke, seem to have left the 
slightest impression. Yet it is not the 
fault of the opinions, but of the writers’ 
way with them. The value of Professor 
Ross’s book to newspaper editors is that 
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it supplies a point of tangency to the 
mind of the community at large. 

The modesty of his preface is ingra- 
tiating— 

So I offer this book with the wish that what 
in it is sound be promptly absorbed into the 
growth of the science, and the unsound be as 
promptly forgotten. Indeed, the swiftness of 
its disintregration will measure the rate of 
progress of the subject. If it is utterly super- 
annuated in twenty years, that will be well; 
if in ten years, that will be better. 

The reference to the “science” and the 
fact that the book is in form a college 
text-book, with a “summary” and “exer- 
cises’”’ at the end of each chapter should 
not deter the general reader. It has little 
in common with sociological manuals. It 
is written in English not in hybrid Greek 
and Latin compounds of the “socio- 
biologic” type. It deals with the sub- 
jects in which we are deeply interested 
and about which we are forever talking 
or speculating without suspecting that a 
group of men are trying to make a 
science of them. Or if, as laymen, we 
have tried to follow these attempts, they 
seem so forlorn that we are thrown back 
on our own thoughts again, for the 
sociologist is generally a man who had 
rather hide an old truth under a technical 
term than discover a new one. Pro- 
fessor Ross’s manner is comparatively 
free from scientific affectation. 

The earlier chapters traverse the 
ground covered by Le Bon and Tarde 
without developing anything especially 
new, but adding many fresh and sugges- 
tive illustrations. They bring together a 
great many more or less familiar but 
widely scattered theories and facts in re- 
gard to the unconscious interaction of 
minds. They discuss suggestibility, the 
mob, the crowd, fashion, the imitation of 
conventionality and the imitation of cus- 
tom. By a massing of instances taken 
from a great variety of sources they give 
a new sense of individual limitations— 
the extent to which a man’s soul is not 
his own. To be sure, the self-analytical 
will have discovered a short cut to many 
of the same conclusions— 


It is not easy for us to realise how nearly 
to the very core of our lives conventionality 
sends its influence. To drive home the truth 











jet us dissect a number of deep-seated beliefs 
that, despite their air of validity, can be shown 
to be of illegitimate origin, and—for most peo- 
ple—of purely conventional acceptance. 


He thereupon dissects the following: 
“That Manual Labour is Degrading,” 
“That Civic Worth is Measured by Pe- 
cuniary Success,” ““That Conservatism is 
Good Form, whereas Radicalism is Vul- 
gar,’ “That Things are Beautiful in 
Proportion as they are Costly.” These 
seem too easy. In our humble moments 
of self-examination we all go deeper than 
that. 

To be sure, the intellectual) élite—perhaps 
one per cent. of one per cent.—will have what 
seem to them good and sufficient grounds for 
their manner of thinking. But when their way 
of thinking comes to be “the spirit of the age,” 
these grounds are quite left out of sight, and 
all but the one in ten thousand will give you 
flimsy excuses rather than solid reasons for 
believing as he does. ‘‘The thing is in the air” 
—that is enough to make the vogue of anything 
that is congenial to the current way of think- 
ing of people. 

But analyse the “intellectual élite” and 
you will find little formulas of dissidence 
no less conventional than the formulas of 
popular agreement. Study a Shaw group 
or an Ibsen group. Consider the law of 
centrifugal imitation (the term sounds 
almost sociological) and the charm of 
exclusiveness and the prestige of paucity, 
and the curious identities of symbolical, 
impressionistic, individualistic, self-re- 
vealing, very advanced and would-be as- 
tonishing fraternities. Ultima thule also 
has its “cake of custom.” Procul este 
profani is the watchword of a smaller 
mob, and there are no intellectual circles 
in which you can be sure that a man’s 
soul would have anything left if all his 
“non-rational” borrowed ideas were re- 
distributed to the neighbourhood. Pro- 
fessor Ross writes of conventionality 
very entertainingly indeed, but does not 
follow it even as far as this. 

The tone of the book is temperate, but 
the spirit that of a man very eager to 
read the signs of the times and full of 
the sense or illusion of progress. His 
general attitude is well illustrated in this 
passage from his chapter on “Custom 
Imitation’ — 
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So long as human beings are so lazy and 
thinking is so difficult, reasons will never be 
lacking for attributing the higher value to that 
which comes to us from the past. We are told 
to-day that the old has by that very fact given 
signal proof of vitality. Its survival demon- 
strates its fitness. This is the argument of the 
“historical continuity’? school, which insists 
that the presumption is in favour of whatever 
is borne to us on the current of history. This 
consideration it was, no doubt, that impelled 
an English lord chancellor to declare that he 
was in favour of all established institutions, 
and in favour of them because they were es- 
tablished. 

The student of society, on the other hand, 
realises that the correct inference is precisely 
the reverse. Owing to forces over which it has 
no control, society undergoes incessant change. 
In general, the longer the time elapsed, the 
greater the amount of change. Other things 
being equal, a society will have suffered greater 
transformation at the end of three hundred 
years than at the end of one hundred years. 
Hence the older an institution, practice, or 
dogma, the more hopelessly out of adjustment 
it may be presumed to be. The fitter it was 
when adopted, the worse misfit to-day. What 
comes from our grandfathers may suit fairly 
well the situation to-day; but that which spans 
a dozen generations is little likely to agree 
with the needs of our time. 


The plan of his book calls for ex- 
tensive quotations from other writers, 
and many of these are well-chosen and 
interesting, but a considerable proportion 
of them are taken from second-rate au- 
thors and journalists; they say nothing 
that Professor Ross could not express 
better and in fewer words, and they count 
for nothing as witnesses. They give the 
impression of laziness—a desire to escape 
the necessity of composition—which 
seems very desperate indeed when it goes 
so far as to fill an entire page with Col- 
onel Watterson’s grandiloquence about 
the “Smart Set”— 


“Must these uncleanly birds of gaudy, and 
therefore of conspicuous, plumage fly from 
gilded bough to bough, fouling the very air as 
they twitter their affectations of social suprem- 
acy and no one to shy a brick at them and to 
cry, ‘Scat, you devils!’” 


And there is a great deal of claptrap, 
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almost as cheap as this, quoted in the text 
or preserved in footnotes. 
C. M. Francis. 


II 
“ConrFeEssio Mepici’’* 


Many passages in this entertaining vol- 
ume enhance the wonder of laymen that 
members of the medical profession are 
not more interesting as men. We take it 
for granted that our own experience is 
not unusual and that others have had 
equally bad luck in their attempts to 
draw the physicians of their acquaintance 
into the region of common interest. We 
are speaking, of course, of other laymen, 
not of laywomen, who are less apt to dis- 
tinguish between the man and his pro- 
fession and who often find extraordinary 
pleasure in a companionship that men 
have to be sick abed to enjoy. Doctors 
as a class seem strangely unaware of the 
social value of their experiences. They 
are blasé at the point at which the lay- 
man’s interest begins. 


As Matthew Arnold said of religion that 
it is morality touched with emotion, so 
practice is science touched with emotion: 
which is a fine occupation for any young 
man of no affection or aptness so extraordi- 
nary that it may not safely be crossed. 


So reads the Confessio Medici, and it 
would seem to a layman that so it ought 
to be. And in regard to hospital life: 


He need not go, like other young men, for 
that lesson to the slums; for they come 
to him, and that thrilling drama, How the 
Poor Live, is played to him daily by the 
entire company, hero and heroine, villain 
and victim, comic relief, scenic effects, and 
a great crowd of supers at the back of the 
stage. . Here are the very people of the 
streets, whom he passes every day, here 
they are coming for help, to him of all men, 
telling him all about it, how it happened, 
what it feels like, why they did it; looking 
to him right away for advice and physic. 
They are no two of them quite alike: and 
their records, laid before him, range through 
every shade from purest white to a nau- 


*Confessio Medici. 
Young People. New 
Company, F908. 


By the writer of The 
York: The Macmillan 
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seating black. He begins to see that he 
has more to learn than the use of a stetho- 
scope: he must learn lives. The problem 
of-dives exalted, or sunk, or messed away, 
knocks at his heart. Let other young men 
write lurid little books, and tear the veil 
from the obvious, and be proud of that 
achievement; what are they to him who 
entertains daily, as a matter of course, both 
Hell and Heaven? 


3ut just there is the difficulty. Not 
much sense of “the thrilling drama” can 
be imparted to us outsiders by men to 
whom it is all so “obvious” and who en- 
tertain Hell and Heaven “as a matter of 
course.” 


Contrast with these crowded years the 
narrow outlook and bookish studies of 
young men reading for the Bar, or for the 
Civil Service; who have no. Hospital, and 
entertain nobody. Or look away from the 
sleepless energy of a great Hospital to the 
emptiness of the City after office-hours, and 
the wastes of South Kensington from Sat- 
urday till Monday. There is not one pro- 
fession that we need envy; for there is none 
that gives to its students such a good in- 
troduction to things as they are. 


Yet on neutral ground, in matters ap- 
preciable to a layman, there is no corre- 
sponding contrast in the results. In spite 
of Plato and the other admirers of this 
profession, it is still a good safe rule for 
a well man to avoid talking with his doc- 
tor on any subject relating to human 
nature or “things as they are,” lest he 
lose faith in time of sickness. For noth- 
ing sO soon impairs confidence in the 
medical fraternity as contact with their 
minds when off duty. 

That is why this small volume seems 
so exceptional. Its subjects are all found 
in medical experience and it is apparently 
addressed to physicians, but it transcends 
professional limitations both in its man- 
ner and in its thought. Nothing very 
wise in it and nothing in the least pro- 
found, but pleasant and sensible through- 
out, speculating a little, philosophising a 
little, discussing some obvious criticisms, 
answering many questions concerning 
which a layman is curious. There is the 
charge of materialism, for instance: 


Foolish people talk as if it were some- 
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how the doctor’s fault, and a rebuke against 
him, that every scrap of his work is sat- 
urated with materialism. Why, that is just 
how he makes it tell. There is no place in 
practice for any other form of thought. 
Here, for instance, is a patient in immediate 
danger of death, but not quite past all hope 
of recovery. To the philosopher, the poet, 
he is animula, hospes comesque corporis. 
To the doctor, who must deal with him at 
once, and that by methods most unpoetical, 
he is neither hospes nor comes corporis but 
just corpus. We learned him as corpus, and 
it took us five years, and some of us more, 
to learn him that way; and we treat him 
as corpus, becatise it takes us all our learn- 
ing to treat him that way. For the sake 
of our patients, the spirit of practice com- 
pels us to work always within the ring fence 
of materialism... . 

In our practice we take it for granted that 
our fellow-creatures are what Haeckel says 
they are. These cases of injury or 
disease of the brain, what are they, but 
brains injured or diseased? If you believe 
that they are more than that, put your be- 
lief to the test. Here is a case of cerebral 
hemmorhage: Cry aloud, for he is a god, 
peradventure he sleepeth, and must be 
waked. And there is no voice, nor any to 
answer. From ward to ward, forcing on us 
the one simple explanation of everything, 
dominating the whole Hospital, bullying 
everybody, absolutely self-satisfied, rages 
Haeckel, never in doubt, never at a loss; 
and carries us along at his heels. 


However, it seems that Haeckel holds 
true only when a doctor is practising on 
other people. When he himself is the 
patient he works out another philosophy. 


I wish you therefore, young man, early 
in your career, a serious illness, or an opera- 
tion, or both. . . . Of course, no problem 
is solved, no doctrines are shifted, by iill- 
ness. Only, as you lie a-thinking, this 
cleared space of a few weeks does present 
to you an aspect of life which your work 
hides from you. . It is all very well, 
in the vanity of health, to call ourselves a 
succession of states of consciousness; that 
nonsense is knocked out of us by a month 
in bed, where we have time and opportunity 
to feel sure that we are not. An illness, 
I hardly know how, does tend to make us 
understand that matter and reality are not 


interchangeable terms. Here, in this sense 
of the non-material reality of self, is a 
thread worth holding. Especially, it is to 
be found, and held, in the very act of sur- 
render to an anesthetic. For he who offers 
himself to be reduced to unconsciousness 
is most conscious; and the freedom of his 
will was never more plain to him than now, 
when he lays it down. With the first breath 
of ether he flings a last defiance to all that 
we call Haeckel, and swears that it is false. 
Which is a fine experience and cheap at the 
price. 


Also a fine intellectual muddle, were 
it not for practical Anglo-Saxon indiffer- 
ence to logical system and consistency. 
But the author has no difficulty in keep- 
ing his philosophy out of his practice and 
advises others to do likewise. He makes 
light of previous education and general 
knowledge—regards them, in fact, as lux- 
uries. “The use of culture,” says he, “is 
not to help us in practice, but to console 
us for want of practice, and then it is 
above rubies.” He thinks the non-scien- 
tific influences of the universities are of 
little use either in the hospital or in prac- 
tice. It is not desirable that physicians 
should “think about thinking or feel 
about feeling.” Nor should they go 
any deeper into psychology than suffices 
to satisfy the examiners. The book 
abounds in such amiable prejudices stated 
with candour and argued with ingenuity. 
It is written in many moods, sentimental, 
practical, reflective and pugnacious, and 
in a style that is brisk, sententious, a little 
too emphatic, but always readable. 

C. M. F. 


III 


Conan Doyte’s “THRouGH THE MAGIc 
Door.”’* 


Probably a good many persons will be 
led into buying this book through the be- 
lief that it is a work of fiction. If, hav- 
ing done so, they feel that they have a 
grievance, it will be because they have 
tossed the volume aside without any at- 
tempt at an adequate reading. For 
Through the Magic Door, though it con- 
tains.no mention of the formidable Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes, or the indomitable 


*Through the Magic Door. By Arthur 
Conan Doyle. New York: The McClure Com- 
pany. 
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Colonel Etienne Gerard, is in all respects 
a very unusual and delightful volume. 
Above all it illustrates with striking 
clearness the literary influences which 
have been at work in moulding Conan 
Doyle’s career as a writer of fiction. 

To the mind of the present reviewer 
one must hark back to Thackeray’s 
Roundabout Papers to find more in- 
genuous, agreeable reading of this kind. 
In much the same spirit that Thackeray 
used to picture himself sitting at dusk in 
an armchair of his library, wistfully 
watching the shadows of his favourite 
heroes of fiction—Uncas, Leather Stock- 
ing, Wildred of Ivanhoe, Athos, Porthos, 
Aramis, and D’Artagnan—‘steal silent 
in,’ Conan Doyle invites you to ac- 
company him through “the magic portal 
nto that fair land where worry and 
vexation can follow you no more.” In 
a style that is entertainingly free, col- 
loquial and rambling, he prattles of his 
enthusiasms and his prejudices; at a 
moment’s notice, whisking you from the 
court of the great Napoleon, or the so- 
ciety of “Gentleman” Jackson, “Jem” 
Belcher, “a manlier Byron,’ and other 
famous heroes of the British prize ring 
and their friends and patrons, the Co- 
rinthians, back to the pages of Quentin 
Durward and The Cloister and the 
Hearth. 

The latter book Conan Doyle con- 
siders the greatest of all historical novels. 
Conceding the merits of Jvanhoe and 
Esmond, he yet maintains that if he had 
three votes, he would plump them all for 
Charles Reade’s masterpiece. In his eyes 
The Cloister and the Hearth and Tol- 
stoy’s Peace and War seem to stand at 
the very top of the nineteenth century’s 
fiction. “There is a certain resemblance 
between the two—the sense of space, the 
number of figures, the way in which 
characters drop in and drop out. The 
Englishman is the more romantic. The 
Russian is the more real and earnest. 
But they are both great.” 


Think of what Reade does in that one book. 
He takes the reader by the hand, and he leads 
him away into the Middle Ages, and not a 
conventional, study-built Middle Age, but a- 
period quivering with life, full of folk who are 
as human and real as a ’bus-load m Oxford 


Street. He takes him through Holland, he 
shows him the painters, the dykes, the life. 
He leads him down the long line of the Rhine, 
the spinal marrow of Medieval Europe. He 
shows him the dawn of printing, the beginnings 
of freedom, the life of the great mercantile 
cities of South Germany, the state of Italy, the 
artist-life of Rome, the monastic institutions 
on the eve of the Reformation. And all this 
between the covers of one book, so naturally 
introduced, too, and told with such vividness 
and spirit. Apart from the huge scope of it, the 
mere study of Gerard’s own nature, his rise, 
his fall, his regeneration, the whole pitiable 
tragedy at the end, make the book a great one. 
It contains, I think, a blending of knowledge 
with imagination, which makes it stand alone 
in our literature. Let any one read the Auto- 
biography of Benvenuto Cellini, and then 
Charles Reade’s picture of Medieval Roman 
life, if he wishes to appreciate the way in 
which Reade has collected his rough ore and 
has then smelted it all down in his fiery im 
agination. It is a good thing to have the in- 
dustry to collect facts. It is a greater and 
a rarer one to have the tact to know how to 
use them when you have got them. To be 
exact without pedantry, and thorough with- 
out being dull, that should be the idea of the 
writer of historical romance. 

If Charles Reade is one of Conan 
Doyle’s enthusiasms, Dr. Samuel John- 
son decidedly is not. To his mind 
Rasselas is “that stilted romance”; The 
Lives of the Poets “a succession of 
prefaces”; the Dictionary, “a huge piece 
of spade work, a monument to industry, 
but inconceivable to genius.” Doyle 
speaks with ridicule of Dr. Johnson’s 
dogmatic talk, and finds his literary opin- 
ions beneath contempt. As for John- 
son’s political opinions, to Doyle’s ears 
they sound like a caricature. “A poor 
man has no honour.” “Charles II was a 
good king.” “Government should turn 
out of the Civil Service all who are on 
the other side.” “Judges in India should 
be encouraged to trade.” “No country 
is the richer on account of trade.” “A 
landed proprietor should turn out those 
tenants who did not vote as he wishes.” 
“Tt is not good for a labourer to have his 
wages raised.” These, comments Doyle, 
were a few of Johnson’s convictions. 

Conan Doyle answers his own ques- 
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(iin as to which are the great short 
stories of the English language by con- 
structing an imaginary team. Two places 
on this team he gives to Edgar Allan 
Poe; one for “The Gold Bug,” and the 
other for “The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue.” Another American writer, 
Bret Harte, receives two places for “The 
Luck of Roaring Camp” and “Ten- 
nessee’s Partner.” Two places go to 
R. L. Stevenson, one for “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde” and the other for “The Pa- 
vilion on the Links,” which Conan Doyle 
considers the very model of dramatic 
narrative. When it comes to Rudyard 
Kipling, the matter of choice is not so 
easy. Doyle selects as the stories which 
have impressed him most “The Drums 
of the Fore and Aft,” “The Man Who 
Would Be King,” “The Man Who Was,” 
and “The Brushwood Boy,” giving a 
preference to the first two. “No team 
of immortals,” he says, “would be com- 
plete which did not contain at least two 
representatives of Kipling.” Bulwer 
Lytton has a place by virtue of his “The 
Haunted and the Haunters,” “the very 
best ghost story that I know.” Grant 
Allen is included for “John Creedy” and 
Ambrose Bierce for “In the Midst of 
Life.” But Poe Doyle regards as the 
world’s supreme short story writer, with 
Guy de Maupassant as his nearest rival. 
The great Norman possessed natural in- 
herited power, an inborn instinct toward 
the right way of making his effects which 
mark him as a great master. But he 
never, Doyle holds, rose to the extreme 
force and originality of the American. 
Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 


IV 


Stoprorp BrooKke’s “Four VICTORIAN 
Poets” * 


This is not only a delightful but an 
encouraging book. Always it is good to 
see an old man 


Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime, 


and Stopford Brooke is now seventy-six. 
It is a full generation since Matthew 


*Four Victorian Poets. A Study of Clough, 
Arnold, Rossetti, Morris. With an introduc- 
tion on the Course of Poetry from. 1822 to 
1852. By Stopford A. Brooke. New York 
and London: The Knickerbocker Press. 1908. 
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Arnold wrote an essay to praise his 
Primer of English Literature, quoting 
Greek to say “thrice and four times the 
good things.” And here he is, “at eye,” 
in Arnold’s own words, 


Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable shade, 


still investigating English poetry, with a 
quite indefatigable enthusiasm. It is 
only one of his enthusiasms, the other 
being a liberalised theology. In this, 
duplicity of interest, among other things, 
his criticism keeps recalling that of Rich- 
ard Holt Hutton, of the Spectator. What 
we may call, for want of a better name, 
by the old-fashioned name of “Uni- 
tarian” applies to the criticism of both. 
But the criticism of the literary journalist 
differs from that of the “ex-reverend” 
man of letters in the fact that Mr. Hut- 
ton escaped “orders,” while Mr. Brooke 
“seceded from the Church of England.” 
If the secession had been marked by any- 
thing like so good as The Problem, in 
which Emerson announced that the old- 
fashioned “Orthodox” congregationalism 
of New England would no longer hold 
him, it had been amply justified. But 
even in this ripe and mellow volume, one 
cannot help seeing that the author’s per- 
sonal position has imposed what may 
fairly becalled an obsession’ upon his 
purely literary criticism. The general 
prepossession, shown in his introductory 
survey of the English poetry just before 
his particular period, to insist upon a 
poet as necessarily typical, if not rather 
symptomatic, is intensified, when it comes 
to his literary contemporaries, to an in- 
quiry why they are not in holy orders. 
Truly enough, in quieter times, past or 
future, they might have been or might be. 
If the Church of England, during Mr. 
Brooke’s experience, had been normal, 
there would have been no incongruity in 
the thought of the Rev. Arthur Hugh 
Clough, the Rev. Matthew Arnold, or 
even the Rev. William Morris. It is true 
one does not quite see the Rev. Dante G. 
Rossetti. And one cannot quite see him- 
self as a parishioner of the Rev. Mr. 
Arnold. One would apprehend that, 
like the dying pauper who called his fox- 
hunting spiritual adviser from the meet 
to babble to him of the green fields of 
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Paradise, he might be told that “he ought 
to be thankful he had a hell to go to.” 
This imputed lack of sympathy with the 
rank and file of humanity Mr. Brooke 
in effect finds to be the explanation of 
the failure of Arnold’s verse to attain a 
wider vogue. It is, indeed, a curious 
inquiry whether Arnold’s verse would be 
read at all but, for his prose. So far as 
the present reviewer's observation goes, 
those of his acquaintances who have been 
led to interest themselves in the poetry 
have been led to it through their interest 
in the prose. Whether or not it be just, 
it is easy and tempting to connect the 
poetical failures of the critic with the 
personal unacceptabilities of the young 
poet whom Crabbe Robinson, apud 
Bagehot, described as “probably the most 
able and certainly the most consequential 
of all the young persons I know,” or 
whom Tennyson, apud Allingham, evaded 
at a dinner-party, upon the ground that 
he “didn’t much like dining with gods.” 
3ut Mr. Brooke renders a needful service 
by making it clear, or clearer, that neither 
Clough nor Arnold was or aspired to be 
the voice of England, but was at most 
the voice of the discontent and unsettle- 
ment of Oxford at the close of the fourth 
decade of the nineteenth century in his 
response to the inquiry why he did not 
“take orders.” It is, of course, true that 
the implied question “runs at large.” 
But it is also true that the implied an- 
swers were addressed to an esoteric cir- 
cle. Tennyson and Browning, as Mr. 
Brooke has it, were “seated above the 
strife and moving on larger lines.” 
Wherefore, for one reason, Arnold and 
Clough were “minor” poets. There are 
other reasons, of course there are. Mr. 
Brooke sets them forth with a delicacy 
and actiteness and withal a sympathy of 
criticism which make his book excellent 
reading. There were marked differences 
between Thyrsis and his threnodist, and 
these the critic brings out, though by no 
means in the form of an express Plu- 
tarchian comparison. How true of 
Clough, far example, that “Art has not 
thrown her mantle around over this 
man; the language does not enhance or 
uplift the thought; it rather depresses 
and lowers it; and, though we under- 
stand him, we wish that the clearness of 
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the poem had been accompanied by a 
finer composition and workmanship.” 
How true, too, that “his literary position 
is Solitary. He has no parents and no 
children.” Mr. Brooke, however, “seems 
to trace in some of his religious poems 
the poetic influence of Keble,” in whose 
work that ardent admirer and eulogist 
of Clough, his friend Walter Bagehot, 
could find nothing but “a translation of 
Wordsworth into the speech of women.” 
And about Arnold there are a number 
of searching remarks which one does not 
recall having met before, but which need 
but to be made to have their truth recog- 
nised. He was “excessively conscious 
of being an artist” without being enough 
of an artist. “The instrument on which 
he plays is like a violin played by a re- 
gretful artist in a lonely room.” Played 
out of tune, is the addition which will 
suggest itself to many a reader. The 
clever author of Confessio Medici has 
touched the point in saying, after quoting 
a cacophonous couplet, “So sings Mat- 
thew Arnold, if you can call it singing.” 
It is not often that you can call it sing- 
ing. The poet who could begin a sonnet 
with such a mouthful of consonants as 


Who prop, thou ask’st, in these bad days, my 
mind? 


suffered, beyond question, from a defec- 
tive sensibility to the music of verse, 
since with him carelessness is always out 
of the question. But here Mr. Brooke 
has a remark worth attending to: “When 
the composition is good, the melody of 
the verse is also good. One excellence 
induces the other.” 

Mr. Brooke renounces the attempt to 
make out Rossetti as symptomatic of his 
period, which was also the period of the 
Oxford malcontents. No wonder. For 
Rossetti was merely a singer, an artist 
not too self-conscious, for whom poetry 
was not a “criticism of life,” but an es- 
cape from life. He could sing modernly, 
almost journalistically, but that implies 
a vulgarity from which he was free, 
as witness Jenny and The Burden of 
Nineveh, which are heartily enjoyed by 
many who do not care much about the 
more characteristic work. This work is 
plainly enough an effort to get away from 
the light of common day, and from every- 











day things, as much so as was Keats’s 
work; and the critic has to admit that it 
is equally “out of the movement” which 
his introduction describes. But it was in 
a movement of its own, that movement in 
which William Morris was also an ac- 
tive and conspicuous member of the pro- 
cession. What we were just saying about 
the possibility of a Rev. William Morris 
in the Anglican communion, by the way, 
gains point from Mr. Brooke’s reminder 
that it was on a tour in France that Mor- 
ris and Burne-Jones “resolved to give up 
going into the church.” The movement 
in which these two so diverse poetical 
geniuses joined was begun by the author 
of The Seven Lamps and the Stones 
of Venice. Current criticism is in the 
habit of assuring us that Ruskin is quite 
negligible and Ruskinism quite dead. 
But to have been the spiritual progenitor 
of Rossetti and Morris will strike most 
readers as rather a distinction. True, 
the “research of paternity” if not “for- 
hidden,” is rather confusing. But the 
family likeness seems clear. Mr. Brooke’s 
account of the gifts of these two pre- 
Raphaelites and his tracing of the opera- 
tion 6f those gifts it would be very pleas- 
ant to follow, if one were unrestricted 
for space. Meanwhile, the most and best 
one can do is to point out this admirable 
little book to the readers for whom it is 
really intended. 
Montgomery Schuyler. 


Vv 


Sir CHartes SANTLEY’s “THE ART OF 
SINGING” * 


If any one thinks that the art of singing 
is largely a matter of musical training, 
he will be disabused of the idea on read- 
ing the latest contribution to the subject. 
sy going through the present volume 
(which is quite brief) with a fine tooth 
comb, one does come across some refer- 
ences to vocal art. Chapters eight and nine 
contain some good, practical hints on the 
preliminary study which the pupil should 
have in order properly to place and de- 
velop the voice itself. Insistence is laid 
upon breath control and perfection of 

*The Art of Singing. By Sir Charles Sant- 


ley. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1908. 
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enunciation as prime requisites in the 
singer, and there are suggestions of prac- 
tical value to the vocal student. Thus, 
“It is very important that students should 
be placed from the beginning under a 
thoroughly competent master” ; and again, 
“A teacher of singing must be or must 
have been a good singer.” There is, of 
course, nothing new in all this; and yet 
the emphasis laid upon them by a singer 
of note cannot fail to add to the force of 
the suggestions. 

Sir Charles Santley is a prominent 
English baritone who has had a long and 
enviable career, so that his views are 
naturally of interest to any who intend to 
take up the profession of singing, as well 
as to those whose role is that of audi- 
ence ; but it must be confessed that in his 
book on singing he displays a keener 
knowledge of the business end of his 
subject than of the esthetic side. There 
is a chapter, for example, “About Self,” 
which is nothing less than a homily on 
the common sense, practical deportment 
of a singer, the advice of Polonius to his 
son being freely drawn upon for text. 
The earnestness of the author’s admoni- 
tions, delivered by way of exposition on 
the Shakespearian lines, the patent trite- 
ness of his remarks and the curious inter- 
mixture of high moral tone and material 
shrewdness make most comical reading. 
And when one finds the chapter intro- 
duced by a statement that the lines from 
Hamlet contain the soundest advice that 
could be offered to young people when 
starting on the journey of life, that “they 
ought to be printed in large type and 
hung up in each class-room,” “and ex- 
pounded from time to time by a compe- 
tent person, that every student may 
clearly understand them,” and _ finally, 
that “no more fitting memorial could be 
erected to the genius of our immortal 
Shakespeare”—he realises that this is a 


beautiful illustration of the proverbial” 


English lack of humour. One is irre- 
sistibly reminded of Bunthorne, “utter- 
ing platitudes in stained-glass attitudes.” 

Then there is a chapter on “The Use 
of Tobacco,” showing that Mr. Santley 
is a strong champion of the weed. His 
ire seems to have been aroused by the 
fact that “one royal personage described 
it as ‘that filthy herb’”; and he pro- 
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ceeds to show how unfair that royal per- 
sonage was. “Tobacco,” he writes, “is 
grown in good clear earth, it is washed 
by the gentle rain which drops from 
heaven, during its growth it is as ten- 
derly nurtured as the costly orchid ; when 
mature it is still tended by watchful eyes 
and hands until it is ready for use in the 
shape of cigar, cigarette, cut for the pipe, 
snuff or for chewing, every process being 
carried on with perfect cleanliness! 
Again, I repeat, where does the filth come 
in?’ The reader sees, of course, how 
intimately the art of singing is concerned 
with this defence of tobacco. Sir Charles 
himself found his first encounter with it 
“anything but soothing;”’ but he later 
came to enjoy it, and soon was able to 
(and apparently did) “digest tenpenny 
nails, anything, even slighting remarks 
made about the weed by feeble-minded 
scoffers.” 

But if tobacco is soothing to Mr. Sant- 
ley, flowers evidently are not. A number 
of pages are devoted to a discourse on 
the danger to persons of temperament, of 
indulging in the enjoyment of flowers. 
“Flowers growing in the open air are 
innocuous, so far as I know, but growing 
or cut, confined in the space of an ordi- 
nary room, they are the cause of suffer- 
ing, especially to those afflicted with 
highly strung nervous systems.” Mr. 
Santley confesses his own sensitiveness 
in that direction, citing several experi- 
ences to show that the exhalations from 
flowers “have the effect of paralysing to 
a greater or less extent the nerves of the 
throat and so render the voice husky even 
to hoarseness.” He graciously excepts the 
rose, from the odours of which he admits 
never to have experienced any ill effect. 

“At the Base of the Ladder”—another 
chapter heading—the artist equipped for 
his public appearance has need of all his 
“fortitude,” the path he is entering on 


‘being “narrow, steep and rugged.” Sir 


Charles can help him here by drawing 
on his own personal experiences. It must 
be admitted that his advice is generally 
wholesome, especially where he urges that 
all contracts with the manager should be 
in writing. “Promises are proverbially 
made of pie-crust, and should be avoided 
in order to preserve a mutual good under- 
standing. . . . Through neglect of at- 


tention to this, I involved myself in a 
sea of troubles, and much against my in- 
clination I resolved to quit the stage, the 
passion and lodestar of my life, as early 
as the year 1877.” 

Lewis M. Isaacs. 


VI 
Mr. Hewtetr’s “HALtFway House” * 


After Meredith—Hewlett! When, less 
than a year ago, The Stooping Lady was 
published, it was at once evident whither 
Mr. Hewlett was tending. Attention 
was called in these columns to the strik- 
ing tribute he had paid to the influence 
of Meredith, and the prediction was ven- 
tured that he would find his calling ulti- 
mately in the novel of modern life. His 
latest book comes to justify this predic- 
tion. It is a story of the present day—- 
and Meredithian to the core. There are 
critics in whose eyes this will constitute 
a reproach; but to those who hold the 
author of The Egoist to be the greatest 
of English novelists, it will be gratifying 
to know that he leaves at least one 
thoroughgoing disciple. 

Mr. Hewlett’s new book throws its 
light backward on his whole career. He 
began pure romantic, and in those charm- 
ing tales The Forest Lovers and Richard 
Yea-and-Nay, he almost convinced us 
that romanticism was not yet dead. But 
the spell of this youthful enthusiasm did 
not last. Already in The Queen’s Quair 
a more modern spirit, a more realistic 
manner, begin to manifest themselves. 
The writer of romances begins to awake 
to the world in which he lives. The 
Stooping Lady, its scene laid in the time 
of the Regency, was Mr. Hewlett’s Half- 
way House on his way down to the pres- 
ent. The journey. of exploration ends 
with Halfway House—a comedy of de- 
grees, he calls it; certainly a true comedy 
of manners, of the modern spirit; the 
tragi-comedy, one might call it, of the 
Stooping Gentleman. : 

State the root idea of the story in a 
sentence, and it has no ring of originality. 
Mr. Hewlett’s invention has never been 
expended in creating unheard-of situa- 


*Halfway House. By Maurice Hewlett. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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tions. A girl, married to a gentleman 
twice her age, finds her nas¢éent love 
stifled by his egoistic condescension. He 
is of a great and old family; she, a child 
of the “lower classes,” a nursery gover- 
ness when he meets her, has had her girl’s 
affairs of love or what has passed for it. 
Believing her an innocent fool, he learns 
his mistake before the marriage, but goes 
on stoically, keeping his secret. A curi- 
ous, subtle character, this John Germain: 
patrician as surely as he is egoist, an 
“immovable, triple-armoured man,” who 
would die rather than betray a hurt. 
One places him beside Sir Austin Feverel 
and Everard Romfrey and Lord Ormont. 
I think he is, all in all, the most finely 
delineated of Mr. Hewlett’s male char- 
acters; and he just misses taking the 
leading place in this story from its 
heroine. 

It is the girl’s character that gives the 
book its originality. By reason of her 
complexities the old situation takes a new 
turn. Her charm lies in her femininity, 
for she is not clever. She is “made for 
love,” and so she has her passages of 
sentiment with lovers of her own station, 
she accepts the insulting condescension 
of a young man of superior rank, and 
almost gives herself over into his hands 
though she knows she does not love him. 
Yet there are depths to her character, 
for she lives through her years of mar- 
ried life, a wife only in name, and when 
the right man appears she finds her way 
to him. Not altogether admirable, she is 
undeniably charming—and as undeniably 
real. She is less splendid than some of 
Mr. Hewlett’s heroines—with whom he 
sometimes seems so much in love himself 
as to be blind to their faults—but she is 
one of his truest personages. On her he 
expends his gift of the striking phrase, 
his genuine insight into human nature. 
For the first time he has here dispensed 
with the adventitious aid of a richly 
wrought background, and the truth 
stands out clear that his main concern is, 
as it has always been, with character. 
Mr. Hewlett’s devotion to the example 
of Meredith is deeper than is shown by 
mere surface resemblances, noticeable as 
these are; it extends beyond questions of 
style or tricks of outward characterisa- 
tion. 


The question will be asked, as it al- 
ways is when a writer of fiction shifts 
his ground: Is the new an improvement 
over the old? Of course it cannot be 
answered in absolute terms. To many 
the change will seem evil simply because 
itis a change. They are the people who, 
when a author has done a thing once, 
would hold him to doing it forever. Mr. 
Hewlett has achieved his striking suc- 


cesses in a field where he has few rivals. 


The Forest Lovers and Richard Y ea-and- 
Nay and The Queen’s Quair are likely to 
stand as the finest medizval and renais- 
sance romances of this generation. In 
his new departure, on the other hand, he 
challenges comparison with one of the 
masters of fiction. But the reference to 
Meredith is unjustified if it implies a 
copyist. Mr. Hewlett has individuality 
enough to be a follower without becom- 
ing an imitator. Consider his new book 
without reference to those that have 
gone before—think of it, if possible, as 
the first work of a new writer—and one 
would say: Here is the evidence of the 
freshest, most original talent that has ap- 
peared in years, the offering of an author 
who promises best of all the younger 
men now writing to carry on the tra- 
dition of English fiction. 
Edward Clark Marsh. 


VII 


Gaston LErRoux’s “THe MysTERY OF 
THE YELLOW Room.” * 


Gaston Leroux’s The Mystery of the 
Yellow Room, which while running 
serially in L’/Ilustration of Paris, made 
a profound impression on even sated 
readers of this kind of fiction, has been 
translated into English, and is being ex- 
ploited as the “most extraordinary de- 
tective story of recent years.” With full 
recognition of the merits of the tale, the 
present reviewer begs leave to say that it 
is nothing of the sort. To deserve such 
a verdict, a tale must be complete in 
every phase. The Mystery of the Yellow 
Room has all but one thing. It fails to 
carry entire conviction. M. Leroux 
flings before the reader the most baffling 
of problems; in the person of Joseph 


*The Mystery of the Yellow Room. By 
Gaston Leroux. New York: Brentano. 
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ceeds to show how unfair that royal per- 
sonage was. “Tobacco,” he writes, “is 
grown in good clear earth, it is washed 
by the gentle rain which drops from 
heaven, during its growth it is as ten- 
derly nurtured as the costly orchid ; when 
mature it is still tended by watchful eyes 
and hands until it is ready for use in the 
shape of cigar, cigarette, cut for the pipe, 
snuff or for chewing, every process being 
carried on with perfect cleanliness! 
Again, I repeat, where does the filth come 
in?’ The reader sees, of course, how 
intimately the art of singing is concerned 
with this defence of tobacco. Sir Charles 
himself found his first encounter with it 
“anything but soothing;”’ but he later 
came to enjoy it, and soon was able to 
(and apparently did) “digest tenpenny 
nails, anything, even slighting remarks 
made about the weed by feeble-minded 
scoffers.” 

But if tobacco is soothing to Mr. Sant- 
ley, flowers evidently are not. A number 
of pages are devoted to a discourse on 
the danger to persons of temperament, of 
indulging in the enjoyment of flowers. 
“Flowers growing in the open air are 
innocuous, so far as I know, but growing 
or cut, confined in the space of an ordi- 
nary room, they are the cause of suffer- 
ing, especially to those afflicted with 
highly strung nervous systems.” Mr. 
Santley confesses his own sensitiveness 
in that direction, citing several experi- 
ences to show that the exhalations from 
flowers “have the effect of paralysing to 
a greater or less extent the nerves of the 
throat and so render the voice husky even 
to hoarseness.” He graciously excepts the 
rose, from the odours of which he admits 
never to have experienced any ill effect. 

“At the Base of the Ladder”—another 
chapter heading—the artist equipped for 
his public appearance has need of all his 
“fortitude,” the path he is entering on 
‘being “narrow, steep and rugged.” Sir 
Charles can help him here by drawing 
on his own personal experiences. It must 
be admitted that his advice is generally 
wholesome, especially where he urges that 
all contracts with the manager should be 
in writing. “Promises are proverbially 
made of pie-crust, and should be avoided 
in order to preserve a mutual good under- 
standing. . . . Through neglect of at- 
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tention to this, I involved myself in a 
sea of troubles, and much against my in 
clination I resolved to quit the stage, the 
passion and lodestar of my life, as earl) 
as the year 1877.” 


Lewis M. Isaacs. 


VI 


Mr. Hewtertr’s “HAtFway House” * 

After Meredith—Hewlett! When, less 
than a year ago, The Stooping Lady was 
published, it was at once evident whither 
Mr. Hewlett was tending. Attention 
was called in these columns to the strik- 
ing tribute he had paid to the influence 
of Meredith, and the prediction was ven- 
tured that he would find his calling ulti- 
mately in the novel of modern life. His 
latest book comes to justify this predic- 
tion. It is a story of the present day— 
and Meredithian to the core. There are 
critics in whose eyes this will constitute 
a reproach; but to those who hold the 
author of The Egoist to be the greatest 
of English novelists, it will be gratifying 
to know that he leaves at least one 
thoroughgoing disciple. 

Mr. Hewlett’s new book throws its 
light backward on his whole career. He 
began pure romantic, and in those charm- 
ing tales The Forest Lovers and Richard 
Yea-and-Nay, he almost convinced us 
that romanticism was not yet dead. But 
the spell of this youthful enthusiasm did 
not last. Already in The Queen’s Quair 
a more modern spirit, a more realistic 
manner, begin to manifest themselves. 
The writer of romances begins to awake 
to the world in which he lives. The 
Stooping Lady, its scene laid in the time 
of the Regency, was Mr. Hewlett’s Half- 
way House on his way down to the pres- 
ent. The journey of exploration ends 
with Halfway House—a comedy of de- 
grees, he calls it; certainly a true comedy 
of manners, of the modern spirit; the 
tragi-comedy, one might call it, of the 
Stooping Gentleman. . 

State the root idea of the story in a 
sentence, and it has no ring of originality. 
Mr. Hewlett’s invention has never been 
expended in creating unheard-of situa- 


*Halfway House. By Maurice Hewlett. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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tions. A girl, married to a gentleman 
twice her age, finds her nas¢ent love 
stifled by his egoistic condescension. He 
is of a great and old family; she, a child 
of the “lower classes,” a nursery gover- 
ness when he meets her, has had her girl’s 
affairs of love or what has passed for it. 
Believing her an innocent fool, he learns 
his mistake before the marriage, but goes 
on stoically, keeping his secret. A curi- 
ous, subtle character, this John Germain: 
patrician as surely as he is egoist, an 
“immovable, triple-armoured man,” who 
would die rather than betray a hurt. 
One places him beside Sir Austin Feverel 
and Everard Romfrey and Lord Ormont. 
I think he is, all in all, the most finely 
delineated of Mr. Hewlett’s male char- 
acters; and he just misses taking the 
leading place in this story from its 
heroine. 

It is the girl’s character that gives the 
book its originality. By reason of her 
complexities the old situation takes a new 
turn. Her charm lies in her femininity, 
for she is not clever. She is “made for 
love,” and so she has her passages of 
sentiment with lovers of her own station, 
she accepts the insulting condescension 
of a young man of superior rank, and 
almost gives herself over into his hands 
though she knows she does not love him. 
Yet there are depths to her character, 
for she lives through her years of mar- 
ried life, a wife only in name, and when 
the right man appears she finds her way 
to him. Not altogether admirable, she is 
undeniably charming—and as undeniably 
real. She is less splendid than some of 
Mr. Hewlett’s heroines—with whom he 
sometimes seems so much in love himself 
as to be blind to their faults—but she is 
one of his truest personages. On her he 
expends his gift of the striking phrase, 
his genuine insight into human nature. 
For the first time he has here dispensed 
with the adventitious aid of a richly 
wrought background, and the truth 
stands out clear that his main concern is, 
as it has always been, with character. 
Mr. Hewlett’s devotion to the example 
of Meredith is deeper than is shown by 
mere surface resemblances, noticeable as 
these are; it extends beyond questions of 
style or tricks of outward characterisa- 
tion. 
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The question will be asked, as it al- 
ways is when a writer of fiction shifts 
his ground: Is the new an improvement 
over the old? Of course it cannot be 
answered in absolute terms. To many 
the change will seem evil simply because 
itis a change. They are the people who, 
when a author has done a thing once, 
would hold him to doing it forever. Mr. 
Hewlett has achieved his striking suc- 
cesses in a field where he has few rivals. 
The Forest Lovers and Richard Yea-and- 
Nay and The Queen’s Quair are likely to 
stand as the finest medizval and renais- 
sance romances of this generation. © In 
his new departure, on the other hand, he 
challenges comparison with one of the 
masters of fiction. But the reference to 
Meredith is unjustified if it implies a 
copyist. Mr. Hewlett has individuality 
enough to be a follower without becom- 
ing an imitator. Consider his new book 
without reference to those that have 
gone before—think of it, if possible, as 
the first work of a new writer—and one 
would say: Here is the evidence of the 
freshest, most original talent that has ap- 
peared in years, the offering of an author 
who promises best of all the younger 
men now writing to carry on the tra- 
dition of English fiction. 

Edward Clark Marsh. 


VII 


Gaston Leroux’s “THe Mystery oF 
THE YELLOW Room.” * 


Gaston Leroux’s The Mystery of the 
Yellow Room, which while running 
serially in L’Jilustration of Paris, made 
a profound impression on even sated 
readers of this kind of fiction, has been 
translated into English, and is being ex- 
ploited as the “most extraordinary de- 
tective story of recent years.” With full 
recognition of the merits of the tale, the 
present reviewer begs leave to say that it 
is nothing of the sort. To deserve such 
a verdict, a tale must be complete in 
every phase. The Mystery of the Yellow 
Room has all but one thing. It fails to 
carry entire conviction. M. Leroux 
flings before the reader the most baffling 
of problems; in the person of Joseph 


*The Mystery of the Yellow Room. By 
Gaston Leroux. New York: Brentano. 
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Rouletabille he introduces an entertain- 
ing individuality; the story throughout 
keeps one in a constant state of suspense ; 
yet at the very end one begins to doubt 
the author’s sincerity, and to feel that in 
his desire for a new sensation, he has 
gone a step beyond legitimate bounds. 
There is not a doubt that M. Leroux, in 
writing three-quarters of his tale, had the 
American physician, Arthur Rance, in 
mind as the assassin. When readers of 
the serial began guessing too close, he 
threw aside his original explanation, to 
find a new one and a new culprit. In 
doing this he, in a measure, transgressed. 
Suppose, for example, that Gaboriau’s 
Monsieur Lecoq should have taken it into 
his head to fasten one of the crimes he 
was investigating on Pére Tirauclair ; or 
that the author of The Hound of the 
Baskervilles, when the story as a serial 
was drawing to a close, should have be- 
come exasperated because too many read- 
ers were guessing Stapleton, and brought 
about a complete surprise by having 
Sherlock Holmes turn suddenly on Wat- 
son, with an accusing finger, and a “thou 
art the man!” 

However, this one fault of The 
Mystery of the Yellow Room should not 
be allowed to obscure its many and 
obvious merits. It is one of those tales 
which are essentially serials, and which 
are constructed, first of all, with a view 
to keeping the reader keyed up from in- 
stalment to instalment. Regarded as 
such, no one can wonder at its great 
value to the journal in which it first ap- 
peared. There is never a dull paragraph ; 
beginning with a mystery of the very first 
order, it introduces surprise after sur- 
prise, and no sooner has a reader made 
the slightest surmise as to the real facts, 
than he is confronted with some new and 
baffling complication which serves utterly 
to upset his theory. 

As for Joseph Rouletabille, the pre- 
cocious young reporter of the Epoque, 
who unravels the sinister mystery, it is 
too early to say whether he is destined 
to take a great place among the detectives 
of fiction. His creator has intimated 
that there are more stories to tell of his 
prowess; but just at present he seems a 
trifle shadowy and vague. Certainly there 
is not enough to justify that line in the 


narrative to the effect that the case won 
him the reputation of being “the greatest 
detective in the world.” 

There is one little touch in The 
Mystery of the Yellow Room which it is 
to be feared that many readers have 
overlooked. It throws a light on Joseph 
Rouletabille’s ancestry, and will explain 
his singular forbearance at the end of the 
story, and the allusions to “the perfume 
of the lady in black.” 

Beverly Stark. 


VIII 


Mrs. McCiuna’s “Sow1nc SEEDs IN 
DANNY” * 


This little book reminds one of what 
Turner—or was it Whistler ?—said to 
the lady who objected that she, at least, 
did not see the landscape as he had 
painted it: “But don’t you wish you 
could see it that way?” Even the stern- 
est realist of us wishes sometimes that 
he might see life as Mrs. McClung has 
painted it; wishes that kindness and 
charity and sweetness might so soon have 
its reward, and be so quickly able to 
weave a brighter pattern into the tangled 
threads of destiny. But even if we are 
forced to admit that a soft answer does 
not always turn away wrath, it is just as 
well to give the soft answer, to believe 
always the best of others, in the knowl- 
edge that our belief will encourage that 
best. This is the lesson of the little story 
that makes its simple honest appeal: with 
no pretence at literary value, with no at- 
tempt at style, or even at careful correct- 
ness of writing. It contains all the over- 
drawn qualities of character, all the sud- 
den changes of heart, and black con- 
trasts of good and bad that make the real 
old-fashioned melodrama dear to the 
hearts of many. But some of the dia- 
logue, particularly the talk of the chil- 
dren, sounds as if taken from life, and 
the naive little plot flows along easily and 
is very engaging in its utter simplicity. 

The setting of the story is not hack- 
neyed. The portrayal of every-day life 
in a frontier Manitoba town might afford 

*Sowing Seeds in Danny. By Nellie L. Mc- 


Clung. New York: Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany. 
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SOME NEW OUT-DOOR BOOKS 


a true artist opportunities for a new view 
of what is usually presented to us only in 
the spectacular form. Of this oppor- 
tunity Mrs. McClung has taken no ad- 
vantage. There is very little in her story 
that might not have happened in New 
England or in any other farming com- 
munity gathered about a small town. 
Sut little Pearl Watson, the youthful 
heroine, is very sweet in her twelve-year- 
old wisdom and helpfulness, and her 
thoughtful devotion to every one who 
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comes her way is nicely rewarded, just 
as it should be. Also little Danny, who 
from the title would appear to be the 
most important person, but who is often 
slighted for his sister, is an engaging in- 
fant. There is some quiet fun in the 
portrayal of other types, and there is an 
atmosphere of kind thinking about the 
loosely constructed narrative which gives 
an otherwise unpretentious tale a suffi- 
cient reason for existence. 
Grace Isabel Colbron. 


SOME NEW OUT-DOOR BOOKS* 


soa ‘Twill surprise nobody 

ato learn that this year’s 

a crop of nature books is 

# much smaller than usual ; 

a but it arouses the interest 

ma bit to note the relative 

ames scarcity of the “nature 

takir’s” product. For example, there is 

no trace of his handiwork in the volumes 

at present under consideration. Has he 

taken to the woods, along with the 

“wealthy malefactor” and the “undesir- 

able citizen”? .Or is he abashed by the 
political platform writer? 

Of the five books enumerated below, 
Mr. Job’s is easily the most remarkable. 
Naturalists may find things in Mr. Job’s 
book that will cause them to elevate their 
eyebrows, but after examining his bird 
pictures, and reading his descriptions of 
how he got them, everybody will be dis- 
posed to believe the stories that Moses 
(or whoever it was) told about his 
patience. 

There are one hundred and thirty-odd 
of these half-tone illustrations, all made 
from photographs; and they include 


*The Sport of Bird Study. By Herbert K. 
Job: New York: The Outing Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Dan Beard’s Animal Book. ‘By Dan Beard. 
New York: Moffat, Yard and Company. 

Favorite Fish and _ Fishing. y James 
A. Henshall, M.D., New York: The Outing 
Publishing Company. 

The Book of Fish and Fishing. By Louis 
Rhead. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Huntsman in the South. By Alexander 
Hunter. New York: The Neale Publishing 
Company. 


some wonderfully expressive portraits, as 
well as minutely faithful reproductions 
of nests and their surroundings. Ap- 
parently Mr. Job is not to be satisfied 
with blurred plates, retouched in_ the 
obvious and clumsy manner in which 
such work is usually done. He tries, and 
tries again, and keeps on trying until he 
gets a result that will stand on its own 
merits. And he seems to believe that 
good clear half-tones tell as much about 
the subject as do the wretched daubs 
(for many of them are nothing more) 
called “colour photographs.” 

“Studying bird and animal life with 
the camera certainly is splendid sport,” 
says Mr. Job; and he believes that “to 
shoot successfully with the camera re- 
quires far more skill, nerve, patience, 
brain-power than with the gun, and yet 
it is not hard enough to be impracticable. 
Pursued to the full it means adventure 
on land and water, hardihood, climbing 
trees or cliffs, danger, travel and ex- 
ploration to the remotest parts of the 
earth, if one wish.” But no one who has 
tried to photograph birds will need to be 
told that to get good results calls into 
play all of the qualities our author men- 
tions. Nor will such a person criticise 
the tone of gratification which sounds in 
his story of how he photographed a 
woodcock on her nest: 


The spot she had chosen was on the mound 
around the base of one of the innumerable 
clumps of alders. There lay the bird among 
the dead leaves, without any protection of un- 
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dergrowth, right out boldly in the open, rely- 
ing solely upon the blending of her colour and 
form with the surroundings. . . . The day 
was April 18th, one of the last cold days of a 
vigorous and hard-dying winter. With the 
mercury below forty degrees, dark and 
cloudy, a cold wind raging, and occasional 
snow squalls, it might not seem a very favour- 
able time for photographing birds. But I 
dared not wait. . . . Setting up the camera 
on the tripod, I went to work taking pictures 
of her, at first from a little distance, so as to 
make sure of some result, in case she should 
fly, but presently as near as any one could 
wish, the lens being within a yard of her. Dur- 
ing the two hours I was at it, the only motion 
she made was to wink once when a pellet of 
sleet struck her on her unprotected eyeball. 


This reads as though the performance 
was a very easy one, yet one may be sure 
that during those two hours Mr. Job 
moved with the utmost caution, and that 
a clumsy or nervous person probably 
would not have got a single good ex- 
posure. At another time he tried to get 
a photograph of the same bird returning 
to the nest. “There I sat,” he says, 
“with eyes glued to that spot in the leaves 
for four mortal hours. The bird did 
not appear, the sun went down, and I 
had to give it up.” Yet he has three 
good pictures of this shy and elusive 
bird to show for his pains, and in the 
same chapter are reproduced photo- 
graphs of the Wilson’s snipe, the quail 
and the ruffed grouse, all brooding. 

Mr. Job’s account of how he photo- 
graphed the ruffed grouse (partridge) 
is also eloquent of his patience and per- 
tinacity. He had made one exposure of 
the bird, but it proved a failure. 


The next two days brought pouring rain, 
but I tried it again on Memorial Day, arising 
at 4 A.M., as I had to be back at noon for pub- 
lic exercises. The bird skulked off again, so 
I set the camera as before, but she had not 
returned in over three hours. It was then 
11 o'clock. I left the camera set, ran three 
miles down the trail in twenty-eight minutes, 
jumped into the buggy, and barely was in 
time for my appointment. The exercises were 
over by the middle of the afternoon, and I 
hustled back up the mountain, reaching the 
nest at 4.15. The bird was on, and I pulled 
the thread, the shutter set for its longest move- 




















ment, about a second and a half, and with the 
doublet lens, giving four times the illumina 
tion of the single lens. By 4.30 I had the plate 
changed and was in hiding. At 5.05 the hen 
had returned to her eggs. 


Quite as remarkable as his pictures of 
these timid and quick-witted game birds 
are Mr. Job’s photographs of hawks and 
owls. Indeed, such birds are pre- 
ternaturally alert and keen-eyed, while 
the fact that they build high in good- 
sized trees, where there is almost certain 
to be more or less movement, of course 
increases the difficulty of getting a clear 
negative. And that steady nerves and 
plenty of courage are required is sug- 
gested by the following description of 
how the author set his camera to get a 
picture of a- broad-winged hawk: 


It was no fun rigging the camera in that 
slender oak, with nothing but the trunk to 
hold on to, one foot in a small crotch, the other 
supported by the iron spur [of his climbing 
irons]. There were sharp rocks beneath and 
I had to be exceedingly careful. Indeed on 
could not be enough so, having to use both 
hands at times to adjust the camera. It was 
awkward, nerve-trying work, and took a long 
time, but it was finally done, and the thread 
cable laid. 


The foregoing excerpts may serve to 
show the spirit in which Mr. Job pur- 
sues this fascinating and useful pastime, 
and, incidentally, to show his narrative 
style, which it is not necessary to criti- 
cise from the literary point of view. One 
cannot help wishing, however, that the 
truly extraordinary illustrations in his 
volume had not been marred, as they 
often are, by text quotations, most of 
which read in this way out of their con- 
text, sound rather absurd. Why, for ex- 
ample, should such a legend as this have 
been chosen: “Ruffed Grouse on Nest. 
‘To find their Nests’ (p. 4)”? Or this: 
“Northern Yellow-throat (female) about 
to feéd young. ‘Can be limited to ac- 
cessible local birds’ (p. 8).” From which 
we might infer that the feeding of 
“young” can be “limited to accessible 
local birds,” whereas this remark. refers 
to nature photography. Mr. Job will do 
well to see that hereafter his fine pictures 
are not stultified by this pointless use of 
his text. 


Scandal 
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SOME NEW OUT-DOOR BOOKS 


Dan Beard’s Animal Book, as a title, 
may sound a trifle self-conscious, but, as 
a matter of fact, it is simply racy of the 
frank and ingenuous character of its 
author, who is essentially a plain, blunt 
man that loves his friends—the animals, 
great and small—and cares very little 
what their Latin names may happen to 
be. He says that his book “is not a 
Natural History, neither is it a so styled 
Nature Book. It is simply a book of 
animals and is made from the author’s 
personal notes and sketches made in the 
fields and forests for his own amuse- 
ment, and not with a view to publica- 
tion.” Nobody who knows Mr. Beard 
will accuse him of being a scientific 
pedant, nor a master stylist. Indeed, his 
book is a curious hodge-podge—a mass 
of undigested information about all sorts 
of creatures, big and little, from ele- 
phants to wasps, the whole presented in 
a style a good deal of which would be 
none the worse for a little editing. And 
this rather bizarre effect is heightened 
by freak typography in the shape of run- 
ning sub-heads in the text, like these, for 
example : 

Up these rocks to the 
LAND OF ETERNAL Snow! 
Up to the birthplace of the awe-inspiring 
glaciers, whose 
EMERALD Ice, CENTURIES OLD, 
Never ceases its imperceptible but ceaseless 
movement— 


and so'on. At times there are three or 
four of these absurd sub-heads on a sin- 
gle page. The practice is sufficiently 
ridiculous in a newspaper ; it is prepos- 
terous in a book, and especially in a 
book like Mr. Beard’s. 

The book is profusely illustrated by 
half-tones of photographs, black and 
white drawings, and a few coloured 
plates, but though these drawings usually 
are reasonably faithful, their reduction 
to the required size often makes the ex- 
planatory notes, written in on the origi- 
nals by Mr. Beard himself, so minute as 
to be practically invisible. Despite these 
faults, however, Mr. Beard has given us 
in this volume a great deal of the best 
kind of natural history—the kind that 
reveals the real personality of the animal. 
Mice (of various kinds), rats, wood- 
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chucks, flying squirrels, bats, 
hornets, sea-cows, moose, deer, goats, 
buffalo, crabs, coyotes, bears, geese, 
salamanders, snakes, toads and elephants 


*coons, 


, 


, all come in for this familiar and friendly 


treatment, set off, here and there, by 
characteristic anecdotes of the animals 
themselves, and enlivened by the author’s 
sense of humour. There are very enter- 
taining and informing accounts of sev- 
eral of our native mice, and a good de- 
scription of that remarkable little klepto- 
maniac, the pack rat, of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, who will steal anything that he can 
carry away, and is as likely as not to 
leave another article in place of the 
stolen one, whence one of his other names, 
“trade rat,’ and the belief of credulous 


persons that he tries to pay for every- 


thing he takes. For example, Mr. Beard 
tells the following story : 


A man who was building a shanty in 
Pueblo sent to Denver for a keg of nails. 
He knocked out the head of the keg and let 
it stand over night. In the morning the keg 
was filled with table knives, spoons, a lot of 
pebbles, fragments of a buckskin glove, a set 
of false teeth, and a tin saucer; but there was 
not a nail left in the keg. The man who lost 
the spoons found his floor strewn with nails; 
the man who lost the buckskin glove found in 
its place a woollen sock, and the prospector 
who left his false teeth in a cup of water 
found in their place a cup full of nails. This 
all sounds very funny and humorous, but in 
the early days when men were quick with their 
guns, a thief’s life was often a short one, but 
not always merry. The hills were full of men 
who came there to search for gold and who 
had never heard of or seen a pack rat. It is 
said that many a bloody tragedy was prob- 
ably caused by the pack rats taking things of 
value from one cabin and depositing them in 
another, and the poor victim with the stolen 
goods in his shack was given no time for ex- 
planation. 


Mr. Beard, like Mr. Job, is an earnest 
champion of the camera and the sketch- 
book as substitutes for the rifle and the 
shotgun. “The danger of the chase,” he 
says, “and all the hardship, and all the 
skill of a woodsman are required of the 
man who successfully photographs wild 
animals, and it is these qualities which 
give real zest to the hunt, not the bloody 
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butcher’s part of it.” Certainly no one 
would want to kill the animals Mr. Beard 
writes about, and the entire spirit of his 
book makes it a capital one to put into 
the hands of any boy. 

Lovers of the gentle art will find much’ 
that will interest them and little to criti- 
cise in Dr. Henshall’s readable and hand- 
some little volume Favorite Fish and 
Fishing. With the air of a man who 
knows and loves his sport he discusses 
the possibilities of black bass, grayling, 
trout, tarpon and various Florida fish, 
and his text is illustrated by thirty-seven 
pictures of the fish concerned, together 
with several good half-tones of fishing 
episodes. He will not get the assent of 
the entire fraternity of sportsmen to his 
proposition that “there is more real pleas- 
ure, and at the same time a manifesta- 
tion of a higher degree of sportsmanship, 
in the pursuit of woodcock, snipe, quail 
or grouse with well-trained bird dogs, 
than in still-hunting moose, elk or deer,” 
because “in the former case the bird is 
flushed and given a chance for life, while 
in the latter case the quarry is killed ‘as 
an ox goeth to the slaughter.’ ”’ For there 
is plenty of room for difference of opin- 
ion as to which really has the better 
chance for life, the keen-eyed and keen- 
scented deer, who is off like an arrow at 
the slightest hint of danger, or the poor 
quail or grouse, whose whereabouts is 
made known by the dog, and who fre- 
quently gives the hunter a perfectly fair, 
open shot. 

It seems pretty clear that the black 
bass is the doctor’s favourite fish, and 
there will be no serious criticism of that 
preference by any fisherman. But he 
doesn’t iet his enthusiasm lead him into 
exaggerating the leaping feats of a 
hooked bass. “I have heard anglers de- 
clare that a bass could leap five feet 
high,” he says, “when as a matter of fact 
they leap but a few inches, usually, and 
occasionally one, or at the most three 
feet, though I think two feet nearer the 
limit.” Here, too, are some sensible ob- 
servations as to why a hooked bass leaps 
at all: 


He leaps into the air to dislodge the hook: 
this he tries to do by violently shaking his 
body, with widely extended jaws. He does 
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not “shake his head,” as is often said, for 
having no flexible neck, his head can only be 
thrown from side to side by the violent contor- 
tions of the body, often using the water as a 
fulcrum, when he appears to be standing on 
his tail. A dog or a cat will shake its head 
vigorously to eject some offending substance 
from its mouth, and a bass does the same 
thing; but as he cannot shake his body to the 
extent required beneath the surface, owing to 
the resistance of the water, he leaps above it. 
And if he succeeds in throwing out the hook 
he disappears beneath the surface and is seen 
no more; his object in leaping has been ac- 
complished. 


This chapter includes a very good sum- 
mary of the natural history of the bass, 
its distribution, propagation and culture. 
And the author also has a good deal to 
say about the different ways of fishing 
for bass, and concerning the various 
kinds of bait and tackle best suited to the 
sport. There are also many helpful sug- 
gestions here, though the doctor does 
seem a little dogmatic at times on the 
question of tackle. Two snapshots of 
leaping bass, taken by Mr. Dugmore, and 
remarkably fine pictures, add interest to 
this discussion of what Dr. Henshall 
calls “the game fish of the people.” 

The trout, Dr. Henshall calls “the 
angler’s pride,” with good reason, and 
after all your trout fisherman is not 
likely to be converted to any other kind 
of angling. Even the most enthusiastic 
bass champion can hardly maintain that 
the habitat of his favourite compares in 
attractiveness to that of the brook trout; 
and the doctor himself admits that “trout 
fishing is a summer idyl.” An idyl it is, 
to be sure, for the man who, in his heart, 
cares less for the trout in the brook than 
for the brook itself; who hears and un- 
derstands its voices, and feels quick re- 
sponse to its silent moods; yet who, 
withal, is not above enjoying the beauti- 
ful art of casting a fly. And then, as 
our author says: “Here, indeed, may be 
found a solace for every care, a panacea 
for every ill, furnished without cost and 
without stint from Mother Nature’s 
pharmacopeeia of simples: fresh air, pure 
water and outdoor exercise. But while 
all this is patent to the seasoned angler, 
the preachment of the resources of 
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Nature for the relief of the ‘demnition 
grind’ of those who dwell in cities cannot 
be too often reiterated.” 

Dr. Henshall treats the trout, the gray- 
ling and the tarpon with almost as much 
particularity as the bass, so far as their 
natural history, and the most approved 
methods of angling for them are con- 
cerned; but these matters are considered 
with even more detail by Mr. Rhead in 
his very useful Book of Fish and Fish- 
ing. This volume describes practically 
all of the fresh-water and salt-water fish 
that are taken with hook and line, “how 
to get them,” “when to get them,” “with 
what to get them,” “how to play and 
how to land them,” “the right way to 
keep fish fresh,” and “how to cook 
them.” In this way are treated fifty-odd 
varieties of fish, and the treatment is 
that of an experienced and sensible an- 
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gler. The book is well illustrated by 
good black and white drawings of most 
of the fish described, together with cuts 
of many different forms of tackle. 

Mr. Hunter’s book is a collection of 
hunting stories which certainly have the 
virtue of a lively narrative form. There 
is a very vivid and amusing account of a 
‘coon hunt and a good description of “an 
old Virginia fox-hunt.” Quail hunting 
in Virginia, canvas-back and other duck 
shooting are described in a convincing, if, 
at times, a somewhat too flowery style, 
and sometimes Mr. Hunter’s metaphors 
need untangling. But the chapter which 
he devotes to portraying President Har- 
rison as a duck-hunter and a genial and 
thorough sportsman—a role in which he 
seldom appeared in public—is a clever 
and graphic bit of writing. 

George Gladden. 


THE WHEEL* 


BY KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


CHAPTER XXVI 


AEARLY an hour after 

athe car had sped silently 

faadown the Kilmeaden 

Za Avenue, Daisy—placid, 
gunthinking, wholly un- 

fasuspicious of the mine 

mums beneath her feet—came 
slowly down trom the nursery, carrying 
her work-basket and a handful of socks. 

The drawing-room, with its shaded 

lamp, its bowls of flowers, its quiet 
atmosphere, wore an air of innocence, as 

though no breath of passion had swept 

across it; but if the walls and furniture 

gave no hint of drama, human emotion 

was not unrepresented, for Mary stood in 

the middle of the room, all the rigidity 
of determination in her small figure, all 

the suggestion of controlled excitement 

in the pose of her head. 
“So you’re back?” Daisy said without 


looking at her, as she stepped calmly 
to the table and seated herself in the light 
of the lamp. “What did you do with 
Tom and Father James?” 

“They’re in the dining-room, playing 
chess.” 

Mary’s tone was sharp, acutely sharp, 
but Daisy was unobservant. 

“Oh!” was all she said ; then she added 
indifferently, “And where’s Isabel ?” 

Mary made a little sound of sarcastic 
contempt. 

“Tsabel! Don’t ask me!” 

Then at last Daisy’s attention was 
caught. “What’s the matter, Polly?” she 
said, looking up. 

“T suppose you didn’t hear anything, 
while you were up with Ted?” 

“Hear anything? No. What would I 
hear ?” 

“T thought you might have heard the 
car coming out of the vard about an hour 
ago. 
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“The car? At this hour of the night? 
The car?” 

“Yes. Thecar! The car!” said Mary, 
mimicking her. “Oh, Daisy, you make 
me sick!” 

In blank surprise, Daisy dropped the 
sock that she was holding. 

“What on earth is the matter with 
you? What on earth do you mean?” 

Mary turned upon her. “I mean, 
Daisy, that you’re such a fool that a per- 
son can hardly even feel sorry for you!” 

The attack was so sweeping and so un- 
expected that Daisy sat and stared. 

Then it was that Mary, stung to defi- 
nite action, boiling with accumulated 
knowledge, dealt her swiftest, best-aimed 
blow. 

“Stephen has taken out the car—and 
taken Isabel in it!” 

“Stephen! But, why? Where?” 

“Ah, that’s left to the imagination! 
But, then, of course, you have none!” 

“Mary, what are you talking about? 
What do you mean?” For the first time 
a note of uneasiness sounded in Daisy’s 
voice ; her fingers unconsciously fumbled 
with her work-basket. 

For answer, Mary walked over to the 
table and stood looking down at her. 
“Daisy,” she said with deliberation, “do 
you mean to tell me that you really are as 
great a fool as you appear? That all 
these weeks you have never seen what I 
saw and what everybody in Waterford 
saw—that Stephen is head over ears in 
love with Isabel Costello?” 

Like a child who has been dealt a slap 
across the face, Daisy jumped up, letting 
her work-basket fall to the ground in a 
confusion of needles and threads. 

“Mary! Mary, you’re mad!” 

“Mad? Oh, I’m not the one that’s 
mad !” 

“But, Stephen! 
ried!” 

Daisy’s mind, trained in a circum- 
scribed space, fed upon chosen food, re- 
fused the problem as something irrecon- 
cilable. 

Mary, 


But—but he’s mar- 


overmastered by 
threw out her arms in a gesture of 


impatience, 


exasperation. “Married, indeed! Good 
heavens, when will you learn sense? I 
tell you any living soul but yourself 
would have seen it weeks ago. I saw it 
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at the Fair Hill dance, the very first time 
he danced with her. ‘Tis true, indeed, 
that there are no people so blind as those 
who won't see!” 

“But, Mary, how could it be? How 
could it?” There was panic in Daisy’s 
voice now, mingling with the incredulity. 

Again Mary threw up her hands. “Oh, 
you exasperate me! You make me 
furious, when I see you going on day 
after day, eating and sleeping and smil- 
ing as if nothing was wrong! And all 
the time those two are laughing up their 
sleeves, to think what a fool you are!” 

A crimson wave flooded Daisy’s face. 
“Polly! Polly! Oh, Polly, don’t!” she 
cried; and her voice ran up the whole 
scale of emotions until it ended in a cry 
of pain. 

At the sound Mary’s manner softened. 
“TI don’t mean to be nasty,” she said, “but 
you make me wild. It’s too much of a 
good thing when a married man goes out 
driving at ten o'clock at night with an 
unmarried girl!” 

With a distracted gesture Daisy pushed 
the fair hair from her forehead. 

“But, Polly,” she cried, “it’s impos- 
sible! It’s impossible! It’s out of the 
question !” 

“Out of the question, no doubt! But, 
all the same, Stephen—the immaculate 
Stephen—is careering about the roads at 
the present moment with the prettiest girl 
he’s ever met in his life. For she is that, 
whatever you or I may say!” 

This touched Daisy to something nearer 
and more vital than fear; as far as the 
great passion could have being in her 
nature, jealousy flared up. 

“Do you mean that he admires her— 
that he notices her ?” 

“Indeed I do.” 

There was no ignoring the conviction 
in Mary’s tone, and before it the poor 
flimsy rags of Daisy’s self-possession 
were scattered. 

“How dare you say that, Mary!” she 
cried. “How dare you think such a 
thing! Stephen has always been a good 
husband—always, always from the very 
first. What do you know about it? You 
read those horrible foreign novels, and 
you think things happen here like they 
do abroad. But I tell you they don’t. 
It’s different—it’s different!” 
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“Men are never different.” 

\gain the conviction in the tone swept 
Daisy’s mind like a cold wind. 

“What do you mean?” 

“What I say. That you are a fool and 
that Stephen is—a man.” 

The pause that followed was long and 
deadly; when Daisy spoke again it was 
ina thin, faint voice. 

“What makes you say that? Is it only 
because Stephen has taken her out to- 
night ?” 

“No; it isn’t.” 

“Then what ?” 

“Things that people have told me.” 

“What people?” 

“One person—Owen . 

“Owen?” 

“Yes, Owen. Owen has summed her 
up pretty accurately, I can tell you! Oh, 
he was quite honest about it; he admitted 
that just at first he was taken with her, 
like the rest of the men, but he had 
enough of her that night at Fair Hill. 
You remember my telling you at the time 
that there was something behind that 
story of the cigarette?” 

“Yes.” Daisy’s voice was dry. 

“Well, the something behind it was— 
Stephen !” 

There was the weight of a definite 
fact in this last pronouncement—to 
Daisy’s narrow conceptions, something 
final and abyssmal. 

“And where are they now?” 
cried, her sudden distraction linking 
the ‘past with the present. “How 
long are they gone? Polly, what hour 
was it? What hour was it when they 
went ?” 

“’*Twas nine,” said Mary, knowing the 
value of a brief statement. 

Daisy’s glance sought the clock. “And 
now it’s after ten; it’s nearly half-past 
ten. Mary, what could they be doing for 
an hour and a half?” 

Mary shrugged her shoulders with a 
world of suggestion; then her eyes met 
her sister’s. “I'll tell you what you can 
be doing—if you have an ounce of 
spirit, an ounce of sense.” 

“What ?” 

“Be thinking ottt what you'll say to 
Stephen, when he does come back.” 

With a frightened gesture Daisy put 
out her hand. 


” 


she 
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“Polly! Polly! I couldn’t meet them— 
I couldn’t meet her !” 

“Don’t be afraid! 
anxious to meet you. But you must see 
Stephen. Everything depends on your 
seeing him to-night; everything depends 
on what you say to-night. You're his 
wife. You must assert yourself.” 

“Polly !” 

“T mean what I say. You're his wife; 
make him know it.” 

“Polly! Polly, you’re not going?” 
She sprang up, as Mary walked toward 
the door. 

“Yes, I am. 

“But, Polly!” 
her face white. 
I'm afraid.” 

Mary paused with her hand on the 
door. “But you must! No one can help 
you to-night. It’s between you and him. 
All you have to do is to remember one 
thing—that you’re his wife.” 

With quiet decision she walked out of 
the room, and Daisy sank back into her 
chair. 

The half hour that followed was the 
worst that had come to her in all her 
narrow, sheltered life. Pain, jealousy, 
acute nervous anticipation warred in her 
brain like a peal of discordant bells. Hot 
rage scorched her, as the hands of the 
old gilt clock crept on, marking the min- 
utes; cold dread chilled her bodily, as 
her imagination strove to conjure her in- 
terview with Stephen. A dozen times 
she started up, imagining the sound of 
the car; and at the realisation of each 
mistake, she sank back again, physically 
sick and faint. When at last the real 
sound came—no myth of the brain, but 
the whirr and grind of tyres on the wet 
gravel—her whole life seemed to ebb 
away, leaving her utterly cold, utterly 
impotent. 

Holding to the back of a chair, she 
stood listening with morbid intentness. 
Mary had closed the drawing-room door, 
but in the silence of the night each sound 
of the return came to her distinctly—the 
throb of the engines, the crunch of the 
brake, the succeeding silence that told of 
the entry into the house; she heard the 
feet on the uncarpeted hall, she heard the 
hat-stand sway, as fresh wraps were 
added to its load; then she heard Isabel’s 


She won't be 


It’s between you two.” 
Her tone was piteous, 
“Polly, I can’t—I can’t. 
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voice, sounding astonishingly full and 
vital. 

“Good-night!” it said. “I suppose 
they’re gone to bed—if they’re not play- 
ing cards.” 

Then Carey’s voice, very low in tone. 
“Good-night! Sleep well!” 

Then a silence, a silence in which her 
strained imagination suddenly took fire, 
burning up her impotence. 

In that second of intense jealousy, she 
could almost have gone forward, have 
opened the door and confronted them; 
but conventionality checked her. She 
waited until Isabel’s light step passed 
down the hall, and Carey walked back to 
the car; then she ran across the room, 
pulled back the curtain, and pushed up 
the sash of the window. 

“Stephen!” she called. “Stephen!” 

To her own ears her voice was harsh 
and dry; but to Stephen, stepping into the 
car, it was merely arresting. 

“Who's that?” he called again. “Is 
that you, Daisy ?” 

“Yes, it is. I’m here, in the drawing- 
room. I want to speak to you.” 

Carey had set the*engines in motion 
again ; he raised his head, trying to catch 
the words above their drumming. 

“What is it?” he called. “Do you want 
me?” 

“Yes, I do. I want you now.” 

This time the voice was sharp and 
penetrating; without further hesitation 
he stepped to the ground and passed back 
across the hall and into the drawing- 
room. 5 

Daisy, standing in the middle of the 
room, with agitation and nervous strain 
written in every line of her figure, fas- 
tened her gaze upon him—seeing with an 
observation born of the moment that he 
was paler than she had ever known him, 
that his face looked strained, his eyes 
very dark. 

Had his instincts been less keen than 
they were to-night, he must have noticed 
the intentness of her regard; but with 
senses sharpened to a point, he saw in a 
flash all that her glance portended, all 
that it inevitably presaged. 

“Well?” he said very quietly; and 
Daisy, with her eyes still upon his face, 
repeated the word. 

“Well?” 





Then, manlike, he sought for the worst 
at once. 

“Well?” he said. “What is it? Why 
are you looking at me like that ?” 

“As if you didn’t know!” She cried 
out suddenly. “What a fool you must 
think I am—never to know, never to see 
what all Waterford sees and knows!” 

He drew back a step, steadying his 
nerves. 

“And may I ask what it is that all 
Waterford sees and knows?” 

“Why, that you’re forgetting me—that 
you're forgetting that you’re a married 
man—that this Costello girl _ 

“Stop!” said Carey, so violently that 
her voice failed and died away. “I know 
where you got this idea from. I know 
the reliable source from which it comes.” 

Daisy swayed a little. “Stephen! 
Stephen, does she matter as much as 
that ?” 

Carey checked his vehemence. “I 
cannot have a girl slandered.” 

“Then she’s more to you than me? 
You put her before me?” 

Again his feelings surged within him, 
driving the blood to his face. 

“Have you ever had to complain of 
that?” he demanded. “Have I ever 
failed in the bargain of our marriage? 
Oh, I’ve held to it well! You’ve had 
nothing to complain of!” 

“But now it’s different! Stephen, it’s 
true what I said? Isn’t it? Isn’t it? 
She matters to you now; you put her 
before me now?” 

Carey stood silent. 

“Stephen! Stephen!”’ Her voice rose, 
straining his tautened nerves. 

“For God’s sake, let me alone!” he 
cried suddenly. “Haven’t I done all a 
man could do? Haven’t I made you a 
position, and earned you money, and 
given you a house? What more does a 
woman ask from her husband!” 

“Stephen!” she cried again. 

In her distress it seemed that she 
could only articulate his name; and with 
each repetition came the added pain of a 
soul struggling into existence. Poor, 
trivial Daisy, who had sipped so fastidi- 
ously at the cup of life, was tasting its 
dregs in those bitter moments. “Oh, 
Stephen!” she cried wildly. “Tell me it’s 
not true! Tell me it’s all a lie, and I'll 
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believe you!” She ran forward and 
caught his arm. 

But the cry fell on deaf ears; Carey’s 
nerves were strained to snapping-point. 
At the touch of her hand all the selfish 
manhood in him revolted against her. 

“Let me alone!” he exclaimed. “Haven't 
I given enough? Haven’t you drained 
me dry—you, Norrises?” 

It was the first brutal word he had 
ever spoken to her, and she bent under 
it. With a piteous little gesture, she 
threw out her hands and burst into tears. 

It was the last straw—this sound of 
woman’s weeping. He turned upon her 
savagely. “Be quiet!” he said. “Don’t 
bring the house about our ears!” 

She sobbed on, immersed in her misery. 

“Daisy! Be quiet! I tell you I can’t 
bear this!” 

A louder, longer, more despairing sob 
was all that answered him. 

“Very well, then!” With the quick, 
nervous step of a man resolved, he 
walked to the door. 

As she heard the handle turn, she 
looked round, her fair hair dishevelled, 
her face flooded with tears. 

“Stephen! Stephen, where are you 
going ?” 

Carey never paused, never looked back. 
“I'm going up to town. I’m going to 
Lady Lane.” 

The words paralysed her. Never in 
the five years of their married life had he 
slept out of his own house—never had he 
spoken in this voice of cold dislike. A 
great terror surged over her, and the 
little card house of her contentment 
swayed as in a tornado. 

“Stephen!” she cried. “Stephen, don’t 
leave me! Don’t go! Stephen!” 

But the cry was lost in the swish and 
splash of the car, as it fled past the house. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


A stiflingly hot morning ; a house imbued 
with the sense of desertion and the close, 
pervading breath of city air, uncleansed 
by even a day’s rain! Such was the at- 
mosphere in which Carey was to enact 
the most fruitful scenes of the drama he 
called his life! 

At ten o’clock on the morning follow- 


ing his night of stress and passion, 
descended from his bedroom at La: 
Lane and walked into the breakfast- 
room. It was characteristic, this break- 
fast-room—characteristic of Ireland- 
characteristic of Irish family life. He 
all the books of the house were collect: 
in a tall, glass-fronted bookcase; h« 
stood the ink-stained table at wh 
Ted did his lessons each day when }; 
father had gone to work; here we 
ranged the two immense globes fr 
which Daisy, Mary and Tom Norris h 
made acquaintance with the heavens ai 
the earth in their youthful days, a 
which were now a source of instructio: 
and amazement to Daisy’s children ; he 
also, stood the old-fashioned work-tabie 
that had belonged to Daisy’s mother, an 
the big iron safe in which Stephen kept 
the documents that he brought home with 
him from the office. It was a common 
room; but to those who knew it, it held 
that homeliness that lies in common things, 
Many a wet day Daisy had found quiet 
enjoyment in that familiar atmosphere 
over a book or a cup of tea; and many a 
winter night Stephen had returned, tired 
and cold, to find calm solace in a pipe 
over the fire. But the time for solace, 
like the season of fires, was past by many 
months. As he walked into the room on 
this sultry summer morning, the empty 
grate stared at him in all its blank ugli- 
ness, and a coating of dust lay thick upon 
the work-table and the globes. 

Involuntarily a murmur of disgust es- 
caped him, and walking across the room, 
he threw open the window; but even 
here the air was hot and festering, for 
yesterday’s rain had not been sufficient to 
scour the streets after three dry weeks, 
and the odours that assailed him were un- 
savoury. Another expression of im- 
patience dropped from him, and he 
turned back into the room at the moment 
that the door behind him opened and Mrs. 
Brien, the charwoman, appeared. 

Mrs. Brien was a woman of sixty—in- 
quisitive, talkative, lazy—but, as Mrs. 
Power would have said, “a decent crea- 
ture.” She came into the room now, and 
stood looking at Carey, whose office she 
washed but once a week, and in whom she 
took a proprietary interest. 

She looked at him for a minute or two 
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in silence; then, as he made no attempt 
to speak, she broached the subject that 
had brought her from the lower regions. 

“An’ what about me wettin’ you a sup 
a tay, sir?” she began. “Shure, you must 
be perished alive for the want of a bit to 
ate!” 

Carey looked at her, then looked back 
again at the window. “Thank you, Mrs. 
Brien,” he said, “but I don’t want any- 
thing. I’m not hungry.” 

Seen in the full light of morning, his 
face seemed to Mrs. Brien to be strangely 
unlike itself; it was set and pale, and his 
eyes had the hollow look of a man who 
has not slept. 

“An’, shure, isn’t that a foolish thing, 
now !” she was constrained to say. “The 
Lord knows you must be wantin’ some- 
thin’-—wid nayther bit nor sup passin’ 
your lips these twelve hours. What harm 
if you had a dhrop a whiskey itself last 
night, after the long dhrive you had!’ 

Here Carey’s patience suddenly gave 
way. “Oh, for goodness’ sake, go away 
and don’t bother me!” he cried. “I 
thought you were supposed to keep this 
place clean?” He passed his hand over 
the work-table, and showed it to her, 
black with dust. 

She looked at it without confusion. 
“Well now, if that isn’t a quare thing!” 
she said with interest. “An’ meself afther 
scrubbin’ this room as clane as a barrack- 
yard yesterday mornin’! But, shure, 
tisn’t dirt it is at all, ’tis on’y dust.” 

Carey shook his head hopelessly. “Oh, 
go away!” he said again. “If you have 
no work to attend to, I have.” 

Her face expressed dismay. “Work! 
An’ is it go down to the office you will, 
widout a bit to ate?” 

“I’m not going to the office; I’ve just 
telephoned to say so. I have work to do 
here.” 

“Well, of course you knows your own 
business ; an’ ’tisn’t for the likes of a poor 
woman like me to be dhrillin’ you about 
what you ought to be doin’ “ 

Carey took out his handkerchief, wiped 
his fingers violently, and crossing to the 
safe, opened it with an ostentatious clat- 
ter of keys. 

“Are you going—or will I have to put 
you out?” 

“T’m goin’, sir—I’m goin’.” She sidled 





slowly to the door, but on the threshold 
paused and looked back. “I'll come in 
agin, to see will you be havin’ that sup 
a tay!” 

He groaned, then made a wide ges- 
ture of relief as he saw her go, and 
heard her feet—in a pair of his cast-off 
boots—flapping away into the distance. 

With her departure, a change seemed 
to pass over him; the mask of caution 
dropped from his face, displaying a 
light of sudden, feverish energy. Re- 
straining himself to methodical action 
with evident difficulty, he threw open the 
heavy door of the safe and lifted out the 
bundles of family documents, which it 
was his habit to keep under his personal 
supervision. They were not a very im- 
posing array, but such as they were, they 
represented the march of the Carey fam- 
ily, from the day when Barny Carey, in 
the first pride of affluence, had seen fit to 
make a will. Taking them carefully in 
both his hands, he blew the dust from the 
pink tape that held them together, and 
carried them across the room to the ink- 
stained writing-table. There, he drew up 
a chair and, seating himself, began a care- 
ful perusal of the papers, taking them in 
order, one by one. The task was absorb- 
ing, and he buried himself in it, to the 
exclusion of all outward sights and 
sounds. Now and then, as he read, his 
latent excitement seemed to break bounds, 
and he would pass his hand nervously 
across his forehead, pull his chair nearer 
to the table, or, seizing a pen, would dip 
it in the ink and make rapid notes from 
the documents before him. 

His task was at its height, his nervous 
attention fixed, when the hall-door belli 
pealed with a sudden clanging vigour that 
echoed through the quiet house. At the 
sound he gave a start, and made a large 
blot on the paper before him; then he 
smiled grimly at his jarred nerves, and 
settled to his work again, as he heard 
Mrs. Brien flap down the hall. Some 
milkman or baker, he told himself! Even 
charwomen had to live! And the more 
surely to avoid disturbance, he planted 
his elbows on the table and put his hands 
over his ears. 

In this new attitude he heard nothing 
of the colloquy at the door nor of the 
passage of steps that followed it; he 
























heard nothing of the opening of the 
breakfast-room door under Mrs. Brien’s 
tentative hand, or the apologetic scraping 
of her feet on the threshold. But another 
and subsequent sound he did hear—the 
familiar tones of Father James’s voice 
sounding suddenly close behind him ; and, 
hearing it, his hands dropped from his 
ears, and he wheeled round so sharply 
that Mrs. Brien jumped back in alarm. 

“Oh, sir,” she cried, “I hope I done no 
harm. But how could I refuse his 
rivirence !” 

Father James put up his hand. “That’s 

all right, my good woman! Sure, what 
harm would it be! Go on now back to 
your work.” : 
' Not daring to oppose the priest, Mrs. 
Brien reluctantly withdrew, and Father 
James. was left to contemplate Carey’s 
angry face—his sharp, interrogative 
glance—the hand that had shot out in- 
stinctively to cover the papers spread 
upon the table. He looked at him for a 
moment in silence, then his soul’s ab- 
sorbing thought broke from him in one 
word. 

“Stephen! Stephen!. Stephen!” he 
said; and never were love and rebuke 
and pity so blended in a human voice. 

Carey made no response. By set and 
deliberate purpose he began to collect his 
papers into a heap. 

Father James followed the movement ; 
then he shook his head sadly. “You're 
gone a long way away from me, Stephen, 
when you think I’d be spying on you!” 

Carey flushed, and with a sudden ges- 
ture flung the papers back upon the table. 
“You can see them if you like!” he cried. 
“And if you" have come here to-day to 
preach to me, Father James, I'd have you 
to remember that I’m thirty-eight years 
cld, and that I’ve heard a sermon nearly 
every Sunday of my life!” 

He pushed back his chair, rose 
abruptly, and walked across the room to 
the cheerless grate. It had been bound 
to come—this moment of conflict, and 
now that it was here, he would meet it 
like a man! Standing there, resolute and 
defiant, he struck the first blow. 

Father James met the words, met the 
antagonistic glance; and in the humble 
simplicity of his heart prayed that he 
might do the right. 
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“Stephen,” he said gently, “I have 
been talking to Daisy; I know it all.” 

Carey threw up his head in swift in- 
dignation. “Then the whole crowd 
knows! Oh, this is intolerable!” 

“Easy, boy! Easy! No one else 
knows. No one only me knows what 
passed between you—not even Mary. 
Her trouble seems to have made a woman 
of the poor child, all of a sudden.” 

He searched Carey’s face for any soft- 
ening, but there was none, and he put out 
his hand toward him in sudden supplica- 
tion. 

“Stephen, Stephen, have you no 
thought that she’s your wife—that 
she’s ¢ 

But Carey flung out his arms in a 
sharp, uncontrolled gesture. 

“Father James,” hé cried, “I’ve re- 
membered her for five years! Now I'm 
remembering no one but myself!” 

There was revolt and passion in the 
cry; and Father James, with his knowl- 
edge of life, with his instinct of race, ad- 
mitted with a sinking heart that here was 
no playing with fire, but a great con- 
flagration induced by a strong hand. 

“Stephen!” he exclaimed. 

But Carey’s tongue was loosed, and his 
words rushed forth, a torrent that 
laughed at flood-gates. 

“Look here, Father James!” he cried. 
“You think you know me—you think 
you’ve known me all these years since*my 
father died; but you’ve never known 
me. Never! Never! What have I 
seemed to you? A plodding, industrious, 
sensible man—the sort of man to do well 
—to marry—to settle down! Oh, we 
both know the cant! But underneath all 
that—far down—fathoms down—I have 
been something quite different all the 
time. I tell you I have had big dreams— 
I am my father’s son!” He paused and 
drew a quick, sharp breath. 

“You've thought me content—you’ve 
thought me satisfied; but I can tell you 
often and often, sitting in my office, liv- 
ing out the petty routine, playing the 
eternal game, the world has risen up be- 
fore me till my head swam. I’ve wanted 
it all, all, all, I tell you—stuccess—riches 
—women!” He wiped his damp fore- 








head with the back of his hand and took - 


another sharp, hard breath. 
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“Oh, I’ve kept it under—you needn’t 
remind me of that. But a volcano is 
quiet till the fire breaks out!” He 
stopped once more to look defiance at the 
old priest standing before him with fear 
in his heart and faith and prayer in his 
soul. 

“I’ve kept it under. I’ve worked and 
plodded and slaved till I thought I had 
reconciled myself; but I find that I was 
wrong. I suddenly find that for me, even 
for me—the respectable citizen, the cut- 
and-dried lawyer—there’s life to be 
lived ; and, by God, do you think I'll re- 
fuse it?” 

“Stephen ! 
saying ?” 

“What you hear. Just exactly what 
you hear. I’ve found a woman who is 
gold and wine beside the women I have 
known, and I’m going to have her, if hell 
stood between us!” 

Father James looked at him quietly 
and steadily. “’Tis easier to bridge hell 
than to bridge life, Stephen.” 

The gentle, sober tone steadied Carey. 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“I think you do, Stephen. What I 
mean is that a man can never undo any 
single thing that he has done.” 

Once again Carey wiped his forehead ; 
then he thrust at his antagonist again 
with renewed fierceness. “I see what 
you mean! I’ve expected this—I’m pre- 
pared for it. But I’ll have it without any 
of your philosophy ; I’ll have it in brutal 
facts. I’m a man who has had to live in 
spite of the world—a man who has had 
to work—had to marry—had to conform 
in every way. I know that I have a 
wife——” 

“And children, Stephen.” 

Carey’s mouth hardened. “Yes—and 
sons,” he corrected. “I have a wife and 
sons; but a wife who has no more sus- 
ceptibility than a doll, and sons who can- 
not fail to make their way, for they will 
have money and a pack of relations—the 
two passports to success in this damned 
country. Am I to stand back because 
Fate has thrust me into this position? 
Am I to refuse what the gods give?” 

“Stephen, you’re mad!” 

“Am I mad? Is this mad?” He 
walked back to the table and caught up 
a sheaf of papers. “When you came, I 


Stephen! What are you 
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was going through my papers—no one 
shall say I left my wife unprovided for.” 

“Stephen! Stephen, boy! Is it you 
that are speaking? To pay off your wife 
with money!” 


“My wife! The doll out of the shop 
window!” 
“A doll! <A doll, is it? I wish you 


could have seen her to-day. Faith, 
Stephen, “twas a doll with the paint 
washed off !” 

Carey’s wrath boiled. “Daisy!” he 
cried. “Daisy! Is it always to be 
Daisy! I tell you it’s life, not toys, I’m 
playing with now.” 

“But that’s not life, Stephen! That's 
not life! It’s neither life nor love—but 
just the temptation of the flesh.” 

Carey turned on him with fierce con- 
tempt. “And what does a priest know of 
a man’s temptations?” 

A very humble look came over Father 
James’s face, and for a moment he stood 
silent; then he raised his head slowly, 
and something akin to illumination shone 
in his eyes. 

“Don’t be too sure about that, Stephen. 
Priests are men too—and there’s more 
than one sort of temptation. You 
wouldn’t think to look at me now that | 
had a besetting sin once—and that sin 
pride—would you?” 

Carey was silent—silent and ironical. 

“Well, I had, then—I had.” Father 
James’s voice dropped. “’Twas long 
ago, before your time, when I was one 
of David Marsden’s curates down at 
Ballykarney. He’s dead these thirty 
years—the Lord have mercy on him!— 
but he was a big man in hjs own little 
way, a great aristocrat and a well-read 
man, too; and whatever the reason of it 
was, he took a fancy to me from the first, 
and I raw from Maynooth. I never 
could rightly understand it, but he was 
always friendly to me in his old-fash- 
ioned, grand sort of a way; and often 
after the early Mass, when I'd be after 
preaching, he’d come up to me in the 
chapel yard and put his hand on my 
shoulder. 

““Mr. Baron,’ he’d say, as we walked 
together to the gate. He’d never put the 
‘Father’ to our names, always the ‘Mis- 
ter.’ ‘Mr. Baron, you have a brogue that 
could be cut with a knife; but, ‘pon my 





























































word, you’d coax the birds off the bushes 
with that tongue of yours!’ 

“And so it went on, Stephen, from one 
thing to another. It seemed like as if 
his fancy for me was contagious, for peo- 
ple outside Ballykarney began taking no- 
tice of me too; and I began to be asked 
up to Waterford to preach charity ser- 
mons. At last I was made a curate at 
one of the city churches. You heard all 
that, maybe, long ago; but what you 
never heard was that pride began to grow 
up in me—pride that I was picked out 
before older and better men to teach the 
Word of God—and pride that the space 
round my confessional used to be black 
with penitents of a Saturday night. 
Then it came that people began to flatter 
me and to call me lucky; they began to 
say that I had a grand future in front of 
me, and that the bishop had me in mind 
for a big parish. But, mind you, 
Stephen, there’s a queer way in all these 
things! People said I was a great man; 
but the old bishop—the Lord have mercy 
on him !—knew better, and the Almighty 
knew better still. I wasn’t a great man, 
and time was to learn it to me. 

“Well, Stephen, the years passed on— 
Easter and Advent and Christmas—and 
one by one the parishes fell in, and one 
by one other men got them; and sick and 
sore and sorry grew my heart, and less 
and less they called me lucky, till at last 
I would see them looking at me out of 
the corner of their eye, and hear them 
whispering behind my back, ‘Poor James 
Baron! His chance has passed him by!’ 

“Well, Stephen, my heart went near to 
breaking all those years, though nobody 
ever knew it; and then at last—at long 
and at last—the parish came. It came— 
and | fifty-five years old—and what -do 
you think it was? What do -you think 
it was, Stephen? What but Scarragh— 
Searragh, a bit of a mountain-side with 
the grazing of a handful of goats! I tell 
you I had black thoughts the night I 
knew it first. I had thoughts of refusing 
it altogether, and going out to America. 
In America, I said to myself, a man can 
find his level!” He paused, and threw a 
quick glance at Carey from under his 
lashes. “But the Almighty—thanks be 
to Him!—put sense into me, Stephen— 
and [ said nothing and went where I was 
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told; but the first Sunday that I said 
mass in my little barn of a chapel there 
was never a sorer man. | tell you that, 
priest and all as I was, there was red re- 
bellion in me when I turned round to 
preach to the handful of a congregation 
—savages, I think I called them in my 
arrogance and pride! 

“But, Stephen, God’s ways are queer! 
I stood there, not knowing how I was 
going to put my tongue to a sermon, 
when my eyes fell on an old man kneel- 
ing on the bare flags near the altar rails. 
I had seen the old fellow the day before, 
and somebody had said to me, “That’s 
old Darby Farrell of the mountain ; he’s 
all alone up there now; his six sons are 
dead, and his three grandchildren are af- 
ter going to America last week.’ The 
words came back to my mind as I stood 
there looking at him. His poor old bones 
were doubled up with the rheumatism 
and the work, his fingers were that 
twisted that he could hardly pass the 
rosary beads through them, and his face 
had the look of starvation in it; but his 
eyes were fixed on the tabernacle, and 
his lips were moving all the time, and I 
would have taken my oath then and there 
that he was thanking God! 

“T tell you, if the Almighty had put 
out His hand and touched me that min- 
ute, I couldn’t have felt it more. All 
of a sudden my pride melted, and I spoke 
to those poor, simple people as I had 
never spoken in a grand city church; and 
when the mass was over, I went back to 
my little bit of a house and I burned 
every sermon I ever wrote. That’s many 
a year ago now, Stephen, but there 
hasn’t been a day since then that I 
haven’t blessed God on my bended knees ; 
for when I walk out on my bit of a 
mountain and see the plants sprouting 
up out of the earth, and look up at the 
sky and see the stars shining—each one 
in its own course, each one in its own 
place—I see things that, maybe, I’d never 
have seen all my life long if I was a great 
man with a big congregation and a big 
church—and perhaps a big debt harassing 
my mind.” 

Father James stopped. Without arti- 
ficiality, without self-consciousness, he 
had told his story. With fierce per- 
sistency Carey had closed his ears to the 
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simple sentiment lying within it, but 
against his will the truth behind the 
sentiment had penetrated his brain. It 
was the pronouncement of a man thirty 
years older than himself—thirty years 
nearer the grave—thirty years further re- 
moved from human prejudice, from hu- 
man passion. Fear gripped him—an ap- 
palling fear—the fear of renouncing 
that which he coveted. 

“That’s all very well!” he cried sud- 
denly. “That’s all very well for you, but 
not a word of it applies to me—not a 
word of it.” 

Father James had seen this attitude 
before; he had seen it in the condemned 
criminal, refusing to make his peace with 
God ; he had seen it in the sick and sorry 
of soul, coming with lagging steps and 
hot, rebellious hearts to the tribunal of 
confession, and never once had his cour- 
age failed before it. 

“Stephen,” he said quietly, “can you 
dare to tell me that? Can you look down 
into your soul, and dare to tell me that 
you-are so big a man that you are exempt 
from the common lot that falls to us all ?” 

“I’m choosing the common lot—I’m 
going the common way!” 

“You're going the coward’s way!” 

In the might of his zeal, the shabby fig- 
ure of Father James seemed to tower in 
the silent room; there was grandeur in 
his rugged face, power in his rough 
voice. He was fighting for the soul he 
loved, and the weapons he used were 
eternal. 

“Stephen,” he cried, “your duty is 
plain before you! You married Daisy, 
and the day you married her you shut 
every life away from her but the life with 
you. You gave your word to the Al- 
mighty God to keep and guard her. Are 
you a man at all, that you’re forgetting 
that ?” 

With sudden violence Carey struck 
the table. “Haven’t you finished yet? 
Good God, haven’t you finished yet?” 

“Not yet, Stephen! Not yet! There’s 
one thing yet I have to say. It’s the re- 
membering of a day long ago, when you 
and I stood like this, and faced out bit- 
ter things. “Twas twelve months after 
the poor father’s death, and it seemed 
that something near to ruin was staring 
you in the face. I remember the little 


room in your lodgings as if it was yester- 
day, and I remember the pain that was in 
my heart to see the old look coming on 
your young face that ought to be turn- 
ing toward nothing but amusement. | 
remember it well, Stephen; | remember 
it well. You stood for a long time with 
never a word and never a sigh; then, all 
of a sudden, you turned on me, fiercelike 
and determined. 

“T'll live it down, Father James!’ 
you cried out. ‘I'll live it down; but, by 
God, if ever I have sons of my own, 
they’ll never have a hell of their father’s 
making!’ ” 

It was the old priest’s last arrow, an 
it sped home swift and true. For a long 
space Carey stood, silent and white; 
then, like a man dazed, he went forward 
and put his hands roughly on Father 
James’s shoulders. 

“Go away! Go away!” he said 
hoarsely. “I’ve had enough!” 

Father James made no resistance; he 
went quietly across the room, but at the 
door he paused solemnly and _ looked 
back. 


“Stephen,” he said gently, “may the 
Almighty God bless and help you!” 
Then he turned and passed into the hall. 

Until the last footfall had died into 
silence, and the thud of the closing door 
had echoed through the house, Carey 
never moved; then, haltingly, unsteadily, 
after the manner of a man who has suf- 
fered long illness, he walked back to the 
table, seated himself at his old place, and, 
throwing his arms out across the scat- 
tered papers, let his head fall forward 
into his hands. 


“CHAPTER XXVIII 


There are periods in the life of every 
man when mind and body seem disas- 
sociated, and time and space become as 
vague conceptions failing to touch the 
personal; when events loom up like a 
fleet of ships that, rudderless and with 
tattered sails, plough headlong to de- 
struction before the hurricane of Fate. 

Such a period of cloud and stress en- 
veloped Carey. No recollection of time, 
no consciousness of place moved him, as 
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he cowered in his attitude of despair. 
He felt maimed, mentally and physically ; 
and with the shame of mutilation, his 
courage ebbed. 

The minutes passed, sultry and leaden ; 
the usual sounds of an empty house 
started out of the silence—the cracking 
of the furniture, the scraping of a mouse, 
the faint flutter of the hideous paper 
decoration in the grate; then from over- 
head came the thud and shuffle of Mrs. 
Brien’s feet as she made up his bedroom, 
the banging of the basin and jug on the 
marble-topped washstand, the scraping of 
the casters as she pulled the bed this way 
and that. At another time these descrip- 
tive noises would have driven him to 
action, now they did not penetrate even 
the outer wall of his absorption. He sat 
numbed and impotent, broken by the 
storm. 

Time passed—a quarter of an hour, 
half an hour, an hour; then at last a 
new sound broke the quiet—the loud, im- 
perious ringing of the hall-door bell. He 
heard it as he had heard the rest, without 
interest, without fear, without curiosity. 
All the world might come now! Noth- 
ing mattered. 

Upstairs, Mrs. Brien also heard it, and 
paused in her noisy cleaning of the bed- 
room. 

“Let ye ring agin—whoever ye are!” 
she said to herself, considering her feet 
and the long flight of stairs. 

As though the unseen visitor were 
conscious of her remark, the bell clashed 
forth once more—this time with such 
vigour that she dropped the dust-pan and 
brush that she was holding. 

“How impatient ye are—whoever ye 
are!” she muttered as she tramped down- 
stairs, straightening her dirty apron as 
she went. ;, 

Passing along the hall, she took an in- 
quisitive glance at the closed door of the 
breakfast-room; then she hastily pulled 
down her sleeves and opened the hall 
door an inch or two. 

Through this aperture she took a 
grudging look at the intruder, and either 
her heart softened or there was some- 
thing unusually interesting in the appear- 
ance of the visitor, for she opened the 
door another inch. 

“Good-morning, miss!” she hazarded. 


in her most amiable tones. “I suppose 
‘tis Mrs. Carey you're after wantin’ ?” 

The visitor flushed a deeper red than 
that which already mantled her cheeks. 

“No,” she said quickly. “It’s Mr. 
Carey I want to see. He’s here, isn’t 
he?” 

Mrs. Brien took a closer survey of the 
youthful figure and expressive face, and 
a dozen questions made medley in her 
brain. 

“Mr. Carey?” she repeated. “Sure, 
tis at the office Mr. Carey always do be 
at this time a the day!” 

The visitor took a step nearer to the 
hall door. “I know! I know that! But 
I was at the office and he’s not there. So 
he must be here. He is, isn’t he? Do 
tell me.” 

Long afterward, in the privacy of her 
family circle, over a teapot of stewing 
tea, Mrs. Brien was wont to declare that 
the look which accompanied this appeal 
would have melted the heart of a stone; 
so her reply when it came was becom- 
ingly soft. 

“Well,” she said, “ ’twouldn’t be wish- 
in’ for me to be tellin’ you a lie, an’ ’tis 
inside by himself in the breakfast-room 
he is this very minute. But I don’t know 
at all, God help me, that I ought to be 
disturbin’ him.” 

“But you will? You will?” In her 
insistent eagerness the visitor stepped 
across the threshold. “It’s very particu- 
lar—I promise you he won’t be vexed.” 

Mrs. Brien shook her head weakly, 
and drew back into the hall giving ingress 
to the intruder. 

“Well, all I can say is, God help me, if 
I’m doin’ wrong!” She shook her head 
once more, led the way down the hall, 
and very tentatively knocked on the 
breakfast-room door. 

Impatience spread over the visitor’s 
face. “Knock again!” she urged. 

“Shure, I'd be in dhread, miss! ’Tisn’t 
an hour since I heard the hall door shut- 
tin’ on another visitor—and maybe he’s 
thinkin’ ’tis enough of it he had.” 

“Then, let me!” 

“Oh, don’t, miss! Don’t, for God’s 
sake! ’Tis as much as my place is 
worth.” 

“Then go away, and let me do it alone. 
I’m not afraid of him.” The girl put her 
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hands on the charwoman’s shoulders and 
pushed her from the door. ‘Go back to 
your work, and he won't even know that 
you let me in.” 

The woman yielded; and with a quick 
gesture, at once triumphant and excited, 
her conqueror turned the handle of the 
door and walked into the breakfast- 
room. 

The opening of the door was sharp 
and sudden; Carey wheeled round in his 
chair, then sat motionless. 

“Tsabel !” 

Isabel closed the door softly and se- 
curely, then turned and looked at him. 

It would have been difficult—it would 
have been well-nigh impossible, to guess 
at the thoughts, the questions that held 
sway in her mind at that curious moment 
—at the war of sensations that clashed 
within her. In the expression of her eyes, 
in the poise of her young body, in her 
eager, parted lips was the flowering of 
some subtle promise—the outpouring of 
that mystic essence of womanhood that 
had enchained Carey by its strange and 
secret suggestion in his first vision of 
her at Fair Hill. 

She stood there, waiting, expectant ; 
and as he made no sign, she tiptoed across 
the room and paused beside his chair. 

“T came,” she said, 

It was a breath—a mere whisper—but 
it ran like wine through his blood. For 
one conquering moment all things be- 
came dim; the knowledge of her pres- 
ence wrapped him like a perfumed gar- 
ment; he turned to her, holding out his 
hands. 

With a little cry she caught them. 

“Ah! And I thought that you were 
angry !” 

A flood of warmth, of passionate relief 
swept through the words. She confessed 
herself in that brief sentence—laid bare 
her heart without fear or shame. 

“I know something happened last 
night, but I don’t know what it was.” 
Her tongue, loosed by her returned con- 
fidence, ran on in swift explanation. “I 
saw nobody at all at breakfast this morn- 
ing; and Julia told me that you went up 
to town last night on business, and that 
Mary and Father James went up with 
Tom at nine this morning. At first I 
was afraid; and wandered about the gar- 
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den, wondering what I had better do; and 
then suddenly—suddenly.” Her fingers 
tightened about his, her eyes besought his 
understanding. “I felt that whatever had 
happened—whatever it was—I must 
come to you. So I came! Was it any 
harm?” 

Again the confession of allegiance— 
the sweet, spontaneous confession in eyes 
and voice and words. In sudden torture 
of mind, Carey freed his hands. 

“Was it any harm? Oh, it was! You 
are angry!” 

“No.” 

“Then what?” Doubt ran through her 
words like a fine vibration. 

“Nothing. Nothing.” 

“Then why did you turn away?” 

“Did I turn away?” He was striving 
blindly to gain time, attempting vainly to 
compound with fate. 

“Yes, you did. Oh, I don’t under- 
stand! You must be either sorry I came 
—or glad. You must be either pleased 
or angry. Which are you? Which? 
Which ?” 

“Glad.” The words slipped out. 

Again she gave a little cry, seizing 
upon the admission. “Ah, then nothing 
else matters!” With a sudden gracious 
movement she dropped to her knees be- 
side him, and, looking up, strove to read 
his face. 

“Tf you are glad, nothing else matters! 
Nothing else in the whole wide world 
matters! Wasn’t that what you said last 
night ?” 

There was triumph, love, infinite al- 
lurement in the inflections of her voice. 
She nestled up to him, drawing about her 
eyes that web of oblivion that women so 
deftly weave, shutting from her vision 
the broader issues of the moment, con- 
tent in the consciousness of loving and 
being loved. She caught his hand again 
and held it against her cheek, and the 
warmth of the contact passed into him, 
thrilling him. The wild appeal of the 
blood woke in him, and with it the oppos- 
ing cry of his will. 

He withdrew his hand suddenly, almost 
pushing her from him. 

“Tsabel,” he said, ““we must forget last 
night! Do you understand? We must 
forget last night! It’s past and dead and 
done with. We must forget it!” 
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Never afterward could Isabel remem- 
ber what she did in that moment, when 
the blood receded to her heart, ebbing 
from her face, her hands, her feet; and 
then rushed back, a torrent that sang in 
her ears. It seemed to her that the world 
had slipped away—that she was alone 
with Carey in space, in some vague and 
nebulous place, where time and circum- 
stance did not exist. When at last her 
tongue found words, her voice assailed 
her ears, an uncontrolled, unfamiliar 
thing. 

“What do you mean? We must for- 
get last night?” 

Then, for the first time since she had 
entered the room, he felt the impulse to 
stand up, not from the sense of courtesy, 
but from the blind, human instinct of 
facing peril or pain upon one’s feet 
rather than crouching in a seat. He rose, 
and stood before her, one hand holding 
the back of his chair, the other resting on 
the papers that still lay upon the table. 
There was something inexpressibly hope- 
less in the pose of his body—something 
final and tragic that sent the blood back 
once more to her heart. 

“Oh, what is it?” she tried, in sudden 
articulate fear. “What is it? Don’t 
stand like that. Don’t look like that.” 

“It’s nothing—but that we must for- 
get last night. That we must forget it.” 

She stared at his drawn face. “But 
why? But why? Oh, but you're teas- 
ing me! It’s some joke!” She tried to 
laugh; but it was a laugh that withered 
away, and in the silence that succeeded— 
the close, stifling silence that blent itself 
with the atmosphere of the room, the fear 
within her turned to panic. 

“Oh, say something! Make me under- 
stand! I'll feel that I am going mad if 
you don’t make me understand. Last 
night you said that nobody existed but me 
—that I was the one thing in the world 
that made you want to live—that——” 

Carey threw out his hands. “Stop! 
For the sake of God, stop! I tell you 
there was no last night. We dreamt it. 
It never was.” 

She faltered a little, but her courage 
was a strong thing. With a swift im- 
pulse, intensely ardent, intensely femi- 
nine, she moved toward him again. 
“Something has happened that I don’t 
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understand. But, look, look, I care for 
you! I care!” She made a wide, proud 
gesture, offering herself to him. “I 
care!” 

There was all love—all tenderness— 
all yielding in the movement and in the 
words; in both it seemed that nature had 
struck the chord of a great harmony. 

Carey heard it—his soul vibrated to it, 
but he turned away, blindly, inarticu- 
lately. 

“What is it? Don’t you care any 
more?” 

He was silent. 

“Tell me! Tell me! I must know.” 
Fear rushed in again over her voice, 
marring the music. Her words trembled 
as she strove to make him meet her 
glance. 

“I can’t explain. We must forget, 
that’s all. I can’t explain.” 

She drew back very slowly, as though 
her movements were accommodating 
themselves to some strange slow altera- 
tion taking place within her mind. 

“Then you’re sorry for last night?” 

“No! By God, I’m not!” 

The cry was torn from him, but he 
disowned it even as he gave it utterance. 


. “No! I don’t mean that. I am sorry for 


.” 

Her eyes blazed. “But you’re not!” 
The first thing was the true one. You 
do care. I do matter to you.” She 
stepped forward, catching his arm. 

“Look at.me! You must. You must. 
Nothing in the world can put last night 
away. What does anything else matter ? 
We care for each other. I’m much more 
mad now than I was last night; then I 
was afraid—I was afraid even to let you 
kiss me; but afterward, when I was 
alone in my own room in the dark I 
knew that I had imagined all the fear. 
If you had come for me then, I’d have 
gone with you out of the house, and not 
cared who saw. If you were a tramp, 
walking the roads from one town to an- 
other, I’d rather walk them with you than 
be married to a king. I never knew I 
could feel so much. It’s all here—chok- 
ing me!” She put her hand to her throat. 
“*Tis that that made me come here to- 
day—the feeling that I must tell you.” 

She stopped—breathless, passionate, 
reckless in her prodigal giving. The 
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emotions of her ancestors were racing 
through her—her blood was proving itself 
in a riot of feeling. 

Carey listened—each word, each 
quickly taken breath seering him like a 
flame. At last his endurance broke. 

“Stop!” he said. “Stop! It’s all over. 
It’s all over, I tell you.. We were mad 
last night ; we’re sane to-day.” 

It was a torrent of water on a kindled 
fire, and the fire hissed up to meet it, 
quivering and fierce. 

“You mean that? Truly, really, hon- 
estly you mean that?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

No words in his life had cost him what 
those two words cost, but he said them 
steadily. 

“You mean it? After all that you 
said? After all that I said?” 

He bent his head. 

“Then some one has been here? Some 
one has changed you?” She flashed 
round upon him, her body trembling, her 
eyes alight with question. Her emotions 
were swaying her from one pole to the 
other; it was a toss of a coin whether 
love or hate turned the scale. 

He stood rigid—rigid as he had been 
in Father James’s presence. 

“T told you I had no defence to make. 
I know I seem a criminal and a coward; 
but you are young, you will forget—and 
it doesn’t matter about me. I can only 
say thank God I didn’t ask you to come 
with me last night!” 

Isabel’s face flamed: “You say that?” 
“You say, ‘thank God,’ you didn’t ask me 
to come with you last night?” 

=" do.” 

“Then I say ‘thank God’ too!” 

The scale had turned. Her face was 
white with rage—her whole being quiv- 


ered with it. She seemed the very figure 
of fury—of outraged pride. 

“I told you while ago that I cared 
for you,” she said when she could com- 
mand her voice. “Now I tell you that I 
feel nothing—nothing—nothing but that 
I hate you. I loathe you; I detest you. 
You are one of the rest—just one of the 
rest. What a fool I was ever to have 
thought that you were different! What a 
fool! What a fool! I’m all right to 
dance with and to flirt with, when there’s 
nothing better to do; but next morning, 
when you’ve had time to think a 

“Tsabel !” 

“Next morning you can say ‘thank 
God I’m well out of it!” 

“Isabel!” He stood impotent before 
the sweeping gale of her rage. All the 
man in him cried appreciation of her 
scorn ; all the passion in him urged him 
to one act—to seize her in his arms, to 
hold her as he had held her last night, 
covering her lips with kisses, hiding his 
face in the dark cloud of her hair. But 
he made no movement; he stood stonily 
silent, seeing with the eyes of his mind 
the thronging ghosts that surged between 
them. . 

And Isabel saw only the mask—the set 
face, the impassive figure. 

“Oh!” she cried again, “I wonder now, 
when I look at you, how I could ever 
have been so mad as to care! I wish I 
had words enough to tell you all I feel. 
To say that I hate you is nothing— 
nothing - 

She drew a sharp breath, and their 
eyes met in a long, eloquent glance. 

“T feel—I feel that I could kill you!” 
she said; and turning suddenly, she ran 
to the door, ran down the hall and out 
into the close, deserted street. 








(To be concluded) 
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Danton and the French Revolution. By 
Charles F. Warwick. 


The second volume in the author’s 
trilogy of books on the French Revolu- 
tion. His idea in this series has been 
to divide the period into three impor- 
tant epochs, each dominated by the man 
who was most influential therein: First, 
the epoch of a demand for curbing the 
monarchy dominated by Mirabeau; sec- 
ond, the epoch for a republicanism dom- 
inated by Danton, and third, the epoch 
dominated by Robespierre. The first 
volume, Mirabeau and the French Rev- 
olution, was published about three years 
ago, and the third, Robespierre and the 
French Revolution, will be issued next 
spring. 

J. B. Lippincott Company: 
Persia: The Awakening East. By W. P. 
Cresson, F.R.G.S. 


A narrative of a trip across Persia, 
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taken by the author and his brother, 
with a view to studying the architec- 
tural remains of Persia and Mes- 
opotamia. The book is, however, de- 
voted to a description of present-day 
Persia rather than to matters connected 
with Persian art, and gives many inter- 
esting facts about the social and com- 
mercial conditions of the country. 


L. C. Page and Company: 


In the Land of Mosques and Minarets. By 
Francis Miltoun. 


A record of the author’s travels 
through Northern Africa. He pictures 
for his readers Algiers, the “Great 
White City,” the Sahara, Tunis, the 
Mosque at Kairouan, and many other in- 
teresting places which he visited. The 
volume is illustrated from drawings and 
paintings done by Blanche McManus. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


Motor Days in England. A Record of a 
Journey Through Picturesque Southern 
England, with Historical and Literary 
Observations by the Way. By John M. 
Dillon. 

An account of the impressions and ex- 
periences of a cheerful party of Ameri- 
cans during an extended motor trip 
through England. Pauses were made 
in great towns; and many a beautiful 
countryside was visited. The book is 
also full of descriptions of what is 
beautiful in landscape or architecture ; 
it embodies comments upon places and 
buildings sacred and profane, of his- 
torical interest that came under the ob- 
servation of the motorists; and it con- 
stitutes, also, a literary pilgrimage to 
the homes and haunts of many men great 
in the world of English letters. 


Inscriptions of the Nile Monuments. A 
Book of Reference for Tourists. By Gar- 
rett C. Pier. 

Composed of a series of translations, 
with comments and notes by the trans- 
lator, of the more important and inter- 
esting records cut or painted in stone 
or wood, upon statues and buildings. 
About one hundred and twenty illustra- 
tions from photographs add to the in- 
terest of the volume. 


Wanderings in Ireland. By Michael Myers 
Shoemaker. 

A journey through Ireland by donkey- 
cart and jaunting-car, by train and motor, 
visiting in turn the ruins of bygone days, 
the busy haunts of modern times, and 
the lowly hamlet which binds the two. 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 


The Court of Russia in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Two volumes. By E. A. Brayley 
Hodgetts. 


An account of the lives and characters 


of Alexander.I., Nicholas I. Alexande: 
IL, and the present Czar, and of the 
general development of Russian society 
and people during that century. It is 
full of anecdotes, both of the emperor; 
themselves and of the generals and 
statesmen, poets and artists and cour 
tiers, both men and women, of the time. 
It is not so much a political history as 
an intimate account of the men and mo 
tives that lay beyond events. 


Norway at Home. By Thomas B. Wilson, 
M.A. 


An account of the life and occupation 
of the people of Norway, in which the 
information and _ statistics have been 
brought down to the present time. It 
also gives the history of the important 
political changes which have recently 
been made. 


The Passer-by in London. A Tribute to 


Wren Gibbons and John Stow. With 
Some Romance and History of the Old 
City. By W. S. Campbel 
An account of many of the attractive 
and yet little known “sights” of Lon- 
don. The volume is illustrated with 
more than one hundred and twenty 
photographs, including all the spires and 
towers of ‘Wren’s city churches. There 
are chapters on “Old London,” “Wren,” 
“Grinling Gibbons and his Work,” 
“Some Ancient Doorways,” “The Hid- 
den Statuary and Carvings of London” 
and ‘“Nooks and Corners.” 


A History of the Ancient E pone. By 
James Henry Breasted, Ph. 


The latest volume in the. Historical 
Series for Biblical Students. It is 
based upon the author’s larger History 
of Egypt, which appeared about two 
years ago. 


EDUCATIONAL 


American Book Company: 


English Poems. Edited by Edward 
Chauncey Baldwin, Ph.D. and Harry G. 
Paul, A.M. 


Including représentative selections 
from fifty-four of the chief British 
poets, from Chaucer to Tennyson. The 
material chosen is, at the same time, 
representative of the successive periods 
of English literary history; and it in- 
cludes a number of poems that lend 
themselves to comparative study. 


Japanese Folk Stories and Fairy Tales. By 
Mary F. Nixon-Roulet. 


The latest issue in the series of Eclec- 
tic Readings. It is a collection of ‘thirty- 
four popular stories from the mythology 
and folk-lore of Japan, few of which 
have ever before been told in English. 
They are here retold in a simple and 
pleasing manner, which is well adapted 
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to interest children in the strange and 
unfamiliar fairy tales of the Land of the 
Rising Sun. Each story is illustrated 
by a full-page picture drawn by a Jap- 
anese artist. 


The Phonographic Institute Company: 


A Manual of Language Lessons. By F. R. 
Heath. 


Including chapters on Grammar, Miss- 
ing Word Exercises, Synonyms, Defini- 
tion and Use of Words, Capitalisation, 
Punctuation, Composition, Correspond- 
ence, Forty-two Lessons in Spelling, 
Etymology and Homonyms. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


The Schoolmaster. A Commentary upon 
the Aims and Methods of an_Assistant- 
Master in a Public School. By Arthur 
Christopher Benson. 


What the author says of teaching is 
designed to indicate the spirit in which 
he believes a man should enter upon the 
pedagogical vocation, the attitude he 
should take toward his pupils, and the 
group of qualities which he should sed- 
ulously cultivate. Among the assets of 
a successful pedagogue Mr. Benson 
thinks sympathy with boys, tact, dig- 
nity, firmness, good-natured irony are 
of prime importance. 


Benj. H. Sanborn and Company: 


Virgil’s AEneid. Books I-VI. With Intro- 
duction, Notes and Vocabulary, by H. R. 
edn Ph.D., and Seldon L. Brown, 
A.N 

Some of the special features in the 
work are: (1) A specimen translation. 
(2) A series of questions on each book. 
(3) A list of the figures of speech oc- 
curring frequently in the poem. (4) A 
large number of instructive illustrations. 
(5) An introduction which dwells largely 
upon the personality of the poet. (6) 
The marking of the long vowels in the 
text of Book I. 





FICTION 


D. Appleton and Company: 


i The Last Duchess of Belgrade. By Molly 
Elliot Seawell. 

A tragic story in the time of the 
French Revolution. Just out of a con- 
vent, her guardian arranges a egey 
for Mlle. Trimousette with a Duke of the 
Court of Louis XVI. Duke Belgarde 
marries the young girl, but neglects her, 
caring only for his own amusement. 
During the revolution the Duke is ar- 
rested and thrown into prison, and 
then he learns that his neglected wife is 
the only friend he has. 


Young Lord Stranleigh. By Robert Barr. 
The wealthy Lord Stranleigh is ap- 
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pealed to by a stock-broker on the verge 
of bankruptcy, owing to the underhand 
work of a syndicate owning a gold mine 
in South Africa. Lord Stranleigh, who 
pretends to know nothing of business 
methods, buys up the stock at once and 
virtually becomes owner of the mine. 
The syndicate plots to secure all they 
can from the mine before its occupation 
by the new owner. Stranleigh, discov- 
ering their plan, makes the trip in his 
own private yacht, The Lady in White, 
oe South Africa a week before 
The Rajah. He allows them to load the 
vessel and sail away, but overtakes them 
on the sea, presents to the captain a 
document showing that he had pur- 
chased The Rajah from its owners in 
London, and persuades him to enter his 
employ. Thus his gold is taken from 
the mine for. him and he is permitted 
to land it without the knowledge of the 
syndicate, at the head of which stands 
Conrad Schwartzbrod, who in the mean- 
time is in a quandary as to the where- 
abouts of The Rajah and the cargo of 
ore which was to have been landed at 
Lisbon. Lord Stranleigh proves too 
much for the wise old Schwartzbrod, 
and ali his scheming is in vain. While 
Schwartzbrod is wondering where the 
ore is Lord Stranleigh is having it 
smelted and stored away in an old cop- 
per mine in Cornish. When a great 
panic is threatening he places at the dis- 
posal of the Bank of England his two 
thousand tons of gold. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company: 


The Lure of the Mask. By Harold Mac- 
Grath. 


Seated at his window one night in 
January, peering through the dense fog, 
Jack Hilliard’s reverie is broken by the 
sound of a beautiful voice sending forth 
into the night strains of a light opera. 
He rushes down the stairs and up the 
street, but in the meantime the singer 
vanishes. Disappointed, Hilliard returns 
to his apartment. All else failing in his 
search for the lady of the beautiful 
voice, he resorts to the personal column 
of the New York newspaper. This re- 
sults in her granting him an interview, 
provided he will be driven to the house 
blindfolded. She disguises her features 
during the interview by wearing a black 
mask. They are both much impressed, 
but she tells him that they are never to 
meet again. They are, however, brought 
together in Italy, where she is the prima 
donna in a comic opera. Trouble arises 
when she is arrested for representing 
herself as a princess. The villain ap- 
pears in the shape of a prince claiming 
her as his wife. He, however, is re- 
moved from the scene of action through 
a duel, and Hilliard wins the hand of 
the beautiful Capricciossa. 
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Broadway Publishing Company: 
A Counterfeit Citizen. By Sam Scudder. 


In an introductory note the publishers 
write that they are not only presenting 
an entertaining story but are placing be- 
fore the American people, in fictional 
form, one of the most powerful impeach- 
ments of the Naturalisation evils in this 
country that have ever been put into 
print. That there are thirteen million 
voters in the United States, of which 
five millions are of foreign extraction, 
and that of these five millions, one mill- 
ion five hundred are fraudulent. 


Bunny Publishing Company: 
The Human Note. By St. Lawrence Chand- 


ler, Marquis of Eckersley. 


The first novel of this author, who, 
while being an American business man, 
still bears the title of the Marquis of 
Eckersley. There is rather an interest- 
ing story connected with his acquiring 
this title. Some years ago while en- 
gaged in philanthropic work in Chicago 
he came in contact with an elderly gen- 
tleman with whom he became fast 
friends. Later Mr. Chandler discovered 
that this man was the Duke of Living- 
stone, who was living quietly on Ameri- 
can soil in order to recuperate his much 
encumbered estate in England. The old 
man being deeply grateful for the care 
bestowed upon him by his young friend 
legally adopted him as his son and heir, 
which gave him the title of Marquis of 
Eckersley. The plot of his novel runs 
as follows: Seated at the dinner table, 
Count Polo approaches Prince Nicholas 
Polisky on the subject of the one hun- 
dred thousand rubles which he owes the 
Prince for cards and other debts. They 
are both men high up in the banking 
business of Russia and by way of ex- 
periment the Count offers to cancel his 
debt by giving the Prince his note of 
hand tattooed on a man’s back. They 
both agreed that this would be legal, and 
proceeded immediately to carry out their 
plans. The Count instructed a servant 
to see that a man for the purpose was 
secured and also a sailor to do fhe tat- 
tooing. A young man, stupefied- by 
liquor, is made their tool. He happened 
to be an American sent to Russia as a 
spy by the Socialists of Chicago. The 
next morning on awakening from his 
stupour he finds himself locked in a 
room of a palatial mansion. He loses no 
time, but escapes through the windows. 
The only trace left of their “human 
note” is a hat marked “Dunlap,” “Fred 
Hoxley,” “Chicago.” He is followed to 
America, where he eludes his pursuers 
for a time. He is finally captured, how- 
ever, and the note, which was made pay- 
able in one year, was duly cashed in St. 
Petersburg. 
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The Century Comany: 
Diana of Dobson’s. By Cecily Hamilton. 


The attractive and clever Diana grows 
restless and unhappy in the monotony 
and narrowness of her life as one of 
the London shop-girls. “I sometimes 
feel—I feel to-night”—Diana says—‘“as 
if I would give my immortal soul to live, 
just live—for a week.” Her wish is sud- 
denly gratified, when she finds she has 
inherited three hundred pounds. Im- 
mediately she decides to have a glorious 
time as long as the small fortune lasts. 
This glorious time, the duration of 
which is one short month, consists of 
Paris gowns, a trip to Switzerland, and 
two love affairs. Penniless once more, 
Diana gives it all up and returns to Lon- 
don, where she is unable to secure an- 
other position, and in consequence suf- 
fers many hardships. But the outcome 
is a happy one, for the right man ap- 
pears just at the right time. “And so, 
in the wind of the morning, they began 
life together. The world had need of 
neither of them, but they had need of 
each other.” 


R. F. Fenno and Company: 
Vigorous Daunt: Billionaire. By Am- 


brose Pratt. 

“Vigorous Daunt,” vain but cour- 
ageous, and possessor. of boundless 
wealth, is the hero of this exciting tale. 
He is ever ready for anything daring 
even to impersonating a king. 


A Bottle in the Smoke. By Cooke Don- 


Carlos. 


An historical tale of monastic and 
quasi-regal life in England during the 
rules of Kings Henry II. and Richard I. 
at the close of the twelfth century. The 
chief scene of the story is the famed 
Benedictine monastery of Bradfield 
House at Bury St. Edmunds, in Suffolk, 
which at the period was ruled over by 
Abbot Samson, one of a line of thirty- 
three Abbots, who successively were in 
charge of its affairs from King Canute’s 
time to the era of the monastery’s dis- 
solution by Henry VIII. 


Harper and Brothers: 
Sir Richard Escombe. A Romance. By 


Max Pemberton. 

A story of English life during the 
rule of George II. It deals with the 
life of the daring young nobleman, Sir 
Richard Escombe, and his love for the 
fascinating Kitty Dulcimore. This ro- 
mance is now being dramatised. 


The Shoulders of Atlas. By Mary E. Wil- 
kins Freeman. 


This story, the scenes of which are 
laid in a small New England town, de- 
picts the life and character of some of 
its people. It deals with the life of an 




















elderly couple, Sylvia Whitman and her 
husband, who come into possession of 
a large fortune, but who have lived their 
narrow and hardworking life so long 
that they are unable to enjoy the newly 
acquired treasure. Horace Allen, the 
principal of the village school, fails in 
love with Rose Fletcher, a young girl 
living with the W hitmans, and whom 
Sylvia Whitman believes to be the 
rightful heir to the fortune. She does 
not confess her belief, however, until the 
eve of the girl’s wedding. Then it is 
discovered that she has been mistaken. 
Another interesting character is Lucy 
Ayres, who becomes infatuated with 
Horace Allen, and jealousy leads her to 
attempt by poisoning the death of two 
women whom she believes to be her 
rivals. 


Laird and Lee: 


The Night Riders. A Thrilling Story of 
Love, Hate and Adventure, Graphically 
Depicting the Tobacco Uprising in Ken- 
tucky. By Henry C. Wood. 

The story deals with the pretty daugh- 
ter of a poor widow who keeps tollgate 
through the influence of a mean but 
well-to-do old squire who insists upon 
marrying the girl—and is abetted by her 
mother. She, however, is in love with 
the squire’s ne’er-do-well nephew, whom 
the old fellow plots to get into the hands 
of the law as a tollgate raider, in order 
to get rid of him as a rival. 





B. Lipbincott Company: 


The Princess Dehra. By John Reed Scott. 
A sequel to The Colonel of the Red 
Huzzars, the scene of which was also 
laid in Valeria. The same characters 
which played a prominent part in The 
Colonel of the Red Huzzars are again 
introduced in the new volume. It is the 
story of a struggle for the throne, in 
which Archduke Armand wins through 
his own daring and fighting, aided by 
the quick wit and cleverness of the 
a Dehra, with whom he is in 
ove. 


George Thiell Long: 
1 That Man from Wall Street. By Ruth 
" Everett. 
A story of studio life. 
John W. Luce and Company: 


j Julie’s Diary. A Personal Record. 
_ The experiences of a young woman's 
life as revealed by her diary. 


The Macmillan Company: 
I The Open Window. Tales of the Months. 
Told by Barbara. 
A collection of twelve stories bound 


together by the unusual device of mak- 
ing each story correspond to a month, 
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and thus showing throughout the year 
the influence of the seasons on tempera- 
ment and the human character. 


Stories New and Old. Typical American 
and English Tales. Selected with Intro- 
ductions by Hamilton Wright Mabie. 

This collection is prefaced by an in- 
troduction upon the theme of the short 
story. It includes the following: ‘Peter 
Rugg, the Missing Man,” by William 
Austin; “Dr. Marigold’s Prescription,” 
by Charles Dickens; “Rab and His 
Friends,” by John Brown, M.D.; “Ethan 
Brand,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne; 
“The Pit and the Pendulum,” by Edgar 
Allan Poe; “Will O’ the Mill,’’ by Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson; “The ‘Marquis 
Jeanne Hyacinth St. Palaye,” by e 
Henry Shorthouse; “Quite So,” 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich; “King nae 
mon of Kentucky,” by James Lane Al- 
len; “The Game and the Nation,” by 
Owen Wister. Each tale is accompanied 
by a portrait of its writer. 


The Outing Publishing Company: 
The Cobbler. By Elma A. Travis, M.D. 


The chief character is the son of a 
village cobbler. He is rather a “liter- 
ary genius,’ is unconventional and 
heedless. He marries the daughter of a 
wealthy neighbour without the knowl- 
edge of the girl’s father. She, too, has 
her peculiarities, and it takes them a 
long time to discover they can live to- 
gether happily. 


The Greater Love. By Anna McClure Sholl. 


The story is based on the love of 
Eleanor Valgrave, who leaves her home 
in America and goes to Paris to study 
art, for an English officer who is mar- 
ried to an insane woman. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


The Island Pharisees. By John Galsworthy. 


A new edition of this story of town 
and country life in England. 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 


The Girl and the Game and Other College 
Stories. By Jesse Lynch Williams. 
Containing a number of amusing 
stories of undergraduate adventures and 
difficulties, sentiment and __ struggle. 
The second part of the book consists 
of eight short essays called “Talks With 
a Kid Brother,” and covers such sub- 
jects as “The First Day at College,” 
“Hazing,” “Making the Team and Miss- 
ing It,” “Work and Other Dissipation,” 
“The Nicest Fellow” and “An Unofficial 
Baccalaureate.” 


Frederick A. Stokes Company: 


The Half-Smart Set. 


Although the young lawyer, Christo- 
pher Thorne, son of a man of wealth 
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and position in Yorkshire, England, has 
not been brought up to approve of the 
“half-smart set,” he accepts an invita- 
tion for a week-end gathering at the 
house of one of its prosperous members. 
Falling in love with Patricia, the young- 
est daughter of the house, he prolongs 
his visit and is secretly married to her. 
Owing to the persistence of a former 
suitor they promptly announce their mar- 
riage, after which they set out to spend 
a delightful honeymoon on the Continent, 
despite the disapproval of both their 
parents. Later Christopher brings his 
wife to his father’s home, but finding that 
she is made miserable there, he rents a 
small cottage and they live very happily 
until the elder Thorne, bent on separat- 
ing the young couple, devises a business 
trip to Russia for his son, painting the 
eeryetts in such brilliant colours that 

atricia urges her husband to accept his 
father’s proposition. Matters are made 
so disagreeable for the young wife in 
her husband’s absence that she finally 
turns to her “half-smart set” and shares 
in its pleasures and follies. But not- 
withstanding the gay life she leads, and 
also all the scheming and plotting of the 
Thorne family, “Pat,” as she is fa- 
miliarly called by every one, is true in 
her devotion to Christopher, and shortly 
after his return from Russia all their 
troubles are smoothed over and they 
decide to settle down to a quiet life in 
one of the London suburbs. 


JUVENILE 


Harper and Brothers: 
Adventures of Pirates and Sea-Rovers. 


By Howard Pyle, Rear-Admiral J. H. 
Upshur, Paul Hull, Reginald Gourlay and 


Others. 


Another story for boys in the Harper’s 
Young People Series. The story is told 
of how the French in 1697, aided by 
buccaneers, assailed and sacked Car- 
thagena, the eastern treasure-town of 
the Isthmus. There are also exciting 
tales of New England colonial pirates 
and treasure-hunts. 


The Jewish Publication Society of America: 
David the Giant Killer and Other Tales of 


Grandma Lopez. By Emily Solis-Cohen, 
r. 


Mrs. Lopez visits the home of her 
grandchildren and amuses them with her 
many tales founded on the Bible stories. 


Moffat, Yard and Company: 


Four Plays for Children. By John Jay Chap- 
man. 


Written in blank verse of a scholarly 
and poetical character. The plays can 


be acted by young children, as the stage 
settings are simple and the thought is 
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clear and direct. The plays are: “Thc 
Lost Prince,” “The Hermits,” “King 
Ithuriel,” “Christmas in Leipsic.” 


L, C. Page and Company: 


Anne of Green Gables. By L. M. Mont- 
gomery. 


A farmer and his spinster sister de- 
cide to adopt a young boy from the 
orphan asylum, but by mistake the little 
girl Anne is sent to them. The story 
deals with the girl’s life at the farm. 
She is bright and lively and a great lover 
of nature. When she grows to young 
womanhood the brother dies and Anne 
is then able to show her appreciation for 
the care bestowed upon her by helping 
the sister, who has grown old and feeble. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Arcadia Press: 


A Little Land and a Living. By Bolton 
Hall. 


The author here sets forth the ad- 
vantages of life in the country. It is 
supplementary to his volume entitled 
Three Acres and Liberty, which was pub- 
lished about a year ago. In the preface 
he states that “those who are facing the 
problem of rearing a family on a weekly 
wage, with the purchasing power of the 
dollar decreasing, will find much in th 
book to encourage them to reach out ie 
a better, saner living, through cultiva- 
tion of the little lands.”’ 


The Baker and Taylor Company: 


Materials and Methods of Fiction. By Clay- 
ton Hamilton. 


A discussion of the general principles 
which form the foundation for the writ- 
ing of fiction. The work is intended both 
for the student and the general reader. 


Broadway Publishing Company: 


Roosevelt and the Republic. By John W. 
Bennett. 


In the preface the author states that 
this is not a biography of President 
Roosevelt; that it deals with Roosevelt 
the man only in so far as his peculiari- 
ties throw light upon Roosevelt the of- 
fice-holder. 


Mead and Company: 


Present Days Problems. A Collection of Ad- 
dresses Delivered on Various Occasions. 
By William H. Taft. 


Consisting of the following addresses 
delivered in various parts of the world 
during Mr. Taft’s career as Governor- 
General of the Philippines and as Sec- 
retary of War, and covering a wide field 
of administrative and economic discus- 
sion: “Inaugural Address as Civil Gov- 
ernor of the Philippines,’ “The Inau- 
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guration of the Philippine Assembly,” 
“China and her Relations with the 
United States,’ “Japan and her Rela- 
tions with the United States,” “An 
Appreciation of General Grant, » “The 
Army of the United States,” “The 
Panama Canal,” “A Republican Congress 
and Administration, and their Work 
from I to 1906,” “The Legislative 
Policies of the Present Administration,” 
“The Panic of 1907,” “Southern Dem- 
ocracy and Republican ~ Principles,” 
“Labour and Capital,” “The Achieve- 
ments of the Republican Party,” “Re- 
cent Criticism of the Federal Judiciary,” 
and “Administration of Criminal Law.” 


C. O. Farwell: 
An Essay on the Distribution of Livelihood. 
By Rossington Stanton. 

This essay enunciates new principles 
of production and distribution, and 
mathematically adjusts population to the 
productive organism. 


Funk and Wagnalls Company: 
Long Life and How to Attain It. By Pearce 
Kintzing, M.M. 

The author, who has long been pro- 
fessor in a medical college in Baltimore, 
gives simple, sane, practical advice by 
which the every-day man and woman 
may ward off. disease, preserve health 
and prolong life. 


The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligious Knowledge. Embracing Biblical, 
Historical, Doctrinal, and Practical The- 
ology, and Biblical, Theological, and Ec- 
clesiastical Biography from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. Based on the 
Third Edition of the Real encyklopadie, 
Founded by J. J. Herzog, and Edited by 
Albert Hauck. Prepared by more than 
Six Hundred Scholars and Specialists, Un- 
der the Supervision of Samuel Macauley 
Jackson, D.D., LL.D. (Editor-in-Chief), 
with the Assistance of Charles Colebrook 
Sherman and George William Gilmore, 
M.A. (Associate Editors). / Bee 
( Aachen-Basilians). 

According to the prospectus issued by 
the publishers, the purpose of this work 
is to put in the hands of clerical and lay 
students of all classes and degrees of 
learning the fruits of modern interpreta- 
tion and research. In matters of contro- 
versy, the aim has been to present the 
views of the latest and highest scholar- 
ship, with due regard to divergent opin- 
ions, separate articles being written, 
where it seemed desirable, by scholars 
having different views. The work will 
be complete in twelve volumes. 


The Grafton Press: © 
The Witchcraft Delusion in Colonial Con- 
necticut. 1647-1697. By John M. Taylor. 
In the Grafton Historical Series. Giv- 
ing a history of witchcraft as practised 
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in Connecticut in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The author states that he has writ- 
ten the story of witchcraft from authori- 
tative sources, and that it should prove 
of interest and value as a present-day 
interpretation of that strange delusion 
which for a half century darkened the 
lives of the forefathers and foremothers 
of the colonial days. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company: 


The Influence of Montaigne. 
The Spirit of Montaigne. 


Compiled and Edited by Grace Norton. 


The first deals with his personal rela- 
tions to some of his contemporaries, and 
his literary relations to some later writ- 
ers. The subject is discussed in three 
parts: I. Some Comments on Mon- 
taigne, by French and English Writers 
From His Own Day to Ours. II. Some 
Casual Allusions to Montaigne and His 
Essays in French and English Writers. 
III. Some Plagiarisms from the Essays 
in French and English Writers. 

The second volume is a continuation 
of the work done in “The Influence of 
Montaigne,” but deals with vaguer illus- 
trations of that influence as it may be 
traced in French and English literature. 


J. B. Lippincott Company: 
The Small Country Place. By Samuel T. 


Maynard. 


This volume, written by one who has 
spent many years teaching botany and 
horticulture, gives much practicable and 
valuable information in regard to the 
arrangement and care of a small place 
in the country. The author discusses 
such subjects as the growing of farm 
and garden crops, the care of the horse, 
the cow, poultry, and bees, and gives 
plans of orchards, vegetable and flower 
gardens, lawns, roads, walks, etc. 


Why Worry? By George Lincoln Walton, 
M.D. 


The aim in this volume is, first, to 
make aware of his own condition the 
nervously afflicted (the worrier, the 
chronic doubter, the hypochondriac, the 
timid, and the sleepless); second, to 
stimulate genuine desire to establish 
equipoise and willingness to do one’s 
own share in this accomplishment, and 
finally to suggest in detail the course of 
self-training which shall contribute to 
this end. 


Righthandedness and Lefthandedness. With 


Chapters Treating of the Writing Posture, 
The Rule of the Road, etc. By George M. 
Gould, M.D. 


The author discusses his subject under 
the following chapter headings: “The 
Origin of Righthandedness,” “Why is a 
Particular Child Righthanded or Left- 
handed?” “The Rule of the Road,” 
“Study of a Case of Two-Handed 
Synchronous Writing,’ “Visual Func- 
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tion the Cause of Slanted Handwriting; 
Its Relation to School Hygiene, School 
Desks, Malposture, Spinal Curvature, 
and Myopia,” “The Pathologic Results 
of Righteyedness and Lefteyedness,” 
“A Patient’s Struggle for Right-Eye 
Function,” and “The Nomenclature of 
Dextral, Sinistral, and Attentional 
Organs and Functions.” 


Longmans, Green and Company: 

(Columbia University Press.) 

Ohio Before 1850. A Study of the Early 
Influence of Pennsylvania and Southern 
Populations in Ohio. By Robert E. Chad- 
dock, Ph.D. 

In the series of Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law, edited by 
the faculty of political science of Colum- 
bia University. 


Mayhew Publishing Company: 
A Pocketful of Limericks. Written and 
Compiled by Ralph A. Lyon. 

A collection of about fifty short non- 
sense verses, many of which have been 
reprinted from various newspapers and 
periodicals. 


The McClure Company: 
The Vegetable Garden. By Ida D. Bennett. 


This volume deals with the various 
vegetables that form the staple of the 
small garden. It has chapters on fertilis- 
ers, insecticides, and garden tools. Com- 
plete tables, compiled by the editors of 
Suburban Life, at the end of the vol- 
ume, summarise all information con- 
cerning planting and the succession of 
crops. There are also many interesting 
photographs. 


Mount Tom Press: 
Inspired Millionaires. 
Gerald Stanley Lee. 
Short essays dealing with the various 
money problems in America to-day. 


The Neale Publishing Company: 
Comrades Four. By Edward R. Rich. 

A volume of reminiscences by one 
who, during the Civil War, was a mem- 
ber of Company E, First Maryland 
Cavalry, Confederate States Army. 


A Forecast. By 


The Outing Publishing Company: 
Wilderness Homes. A Book on the Log 
Cabin. By Oliver Kemp. 

A book on log cabins and how to 
build them. Giving practical advice for 
the person who anticipates a “home” in 
the woods. The volume contains many 
interesting illustrations. 


L. C. Page and Company: 
The House in the Water. 
Roberts. 


A book of animal stories. The book 
takes its title from the first story in 


By Charles G. D. 


which the author tells of the life of that 
tireless little worker, the beaver. The 
other stories are: “The White-slashed 
Bull,” “‘When the Blueberries are Ripe,” 
“The Glutton of the Great Snow,” 
“When the Truce of the Wild is Done,” 
“The Window in the Shack,” “The Re- 
turn of the Moose,” “From the Teeth 
of the Tide,” “The Fight at the Wal- 
low” and “Sonny and the Kid.” 


In the Woods and on the Shore. By Rich- 
ard D. Ware. 

The author tells of hunting caribou, 
the black moose, the bear, and other 
animals in Newfoundland and New 
Brunswick. He also writes of the trout 
of the Nepisiguit, and deals with other 
subjects of interest to the sportsman. 
He gives many details of camp life. 
The volume is illustrated with photo- 
graphs taken from life. 


University of Pennsylvania: 


The George Leib Harrison Foundation for 
the Encouragement of Liberal Studies and 
the Advancement of Knowledge.  1896- 
1906. 

The George Leib Harrison Foundation 
was created in 1896 by gift of Charles 
C. Harrison, Provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania. The present volume in- 
cludes an historical statement of the 
creation and administration of the 
Foundation, and the academic and sub- 
sequent record of the 173 holders of 
Fellowships and Scholarships during its 
first ten years. 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 
MONTH 

The following is a list of the six most pop- 

ular new books, in order of demand, as sold 

between the Ist of June and the 1st of July: 


NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN 
. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. 
millan.) $1.50. 


. The Heart of a Child. Danby. 
lan.) $1.50. 

. The Husbands of Edith. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 

. The Halfway House. Hewlett. 


(Mac- 
(Macmil- 
McCutcheon. 


(Scribner. ) 


1.50. 
. The Mystery of the Yellow Room. Leroux. 
(Brentano.) $1.50. 


. The Barrier. Beach. 


NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN 

. The Mystery of the Yellow Room. Leroux. 

(Brentano.) $1.50. 
Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. © (Mac- 

millan.) $1.50. 

. The Heart of a Child. Danby. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

. Old Wives for New. Phillips. 
$1.50. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


(Appleton. ) 
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_ Religion and Medicine. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


. Religion and Medicine. 


. Rose MacLeod. 


. The Heart of a Child. Danby. 


. The Chaperon. 


. The Barrier. Beach. 
. The Yoke. Wales. (Stuyvesant.) $1.50. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 

. Three Weeks. Glyn. 





. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Worcester, Mc- 


Comb, Coriat. (Moffat, Yard.) $1.50. 


NEW YORK CITY, DOWNTOWN 


Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


_ The Primadonna. Crawford. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


. Some Ladies in Haste. Chambers. (Ap- 


pleton.) $1.50. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath: (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Mr. Crewe’s Career. 
millan.) $1.50. 


Churchill. (Mac- 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Princess Dehra. Scott. (Lippincott.) 
$1.50. 

. The Beloved Vagabond. Locke. (Lane.) 
$1.50. 

. Aunt Jane of Kentucky. Hall. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 

BOSTON, MASS. 
. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 

Worcester, Mc- 

(Moffat, Yard.) $1.50. 
Brown. ( Houghton, 


Comb, Coriat. 


Mifflin.) $1.50. 


. The Avenger. Oppenheim. (Little, Brown.) 


$1.50. 
( Macmil- 


(McClure. ) 


lan.) $1.50. 
Williamson. 
$1.50. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
. The Avenger. Oppenheim. (Little, 


Brown.) $1.50. 


. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
6. 


tury Co.) $1.00. 
Alice-for-Short. De Morgan. 


(Holt.) 
$1.75. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
1.50. 
. The Coast of Chance. 


Chamberlain. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


(Duffield.) $1.50. 
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. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


. The Chaperon. 


. The Barrier. Beach. 
. The Princess Dehra. Scott. (Lippincott.) 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


. The Barrier. Beach. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


$1.50. 
. Jack Spurlock—Prodigal. 


. The Great Issue. 


. The Husbands of Edith. 


. The Shuttle. Burnett. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


Churchill. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Shepherd of the Hills. Wright. (Book 


Supply Co.) $1.50. 


Williamson. (McClure.) 


1.50. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
The Coast of Chance. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


1.50. 
. My Lost Duchess. Williams. (Century 


Co.) $1.50. 


. King Spruce. Day. (Harper.) $1.50. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


ay Chaperon. Williamson. (McClure.) 

1.50. 

. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) 
$1.75. 

- A Fountain Sealed. Sedgwick. (Century 


Co.) $1.50. 


. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.00. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Churchill. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. Rose MacLeod. Brown. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 
. The Chaperon. Williamson. (McClure.) 


Lorimer. 


(Doscher.) 


(Doubleday, Page.) $1.50. 
Walter. 
$1.50. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. Old Wives for New. Phillips. (Appleton.) 
$1.50. 
. The City of Delight. Miller. (Bobbs-Mer- 


rill.) $1.50. 
McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 


. The Shepherd of the Hills. Wright. (Book 


Supply Co.) $1.50. 
(Stokes.) $1.50. 
DENVER, COLO. 


The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


Chatnberlain. 
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. The Barrier. Beach. 
. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
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. The Orphan. 


. The Barrier. 
. The Voice of the City. Henry. 


$1.50. 
. The City of Delight. Miller. (Bobbs- 


. Somehow Good. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


. The Silver 
$1.50. 
. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 


. The Spanish Jade. 
. Old Wives for New. Phillips. 
_ The "Recut in the House. 
. The Voice of the City. Henry. 


. Religion and Medicine. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

is ~ the Primitive. Bennet. (McClurg.) 
1.50. 

. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Husbands of Edith. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 


. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
The Servant in the 
(Harper.) $1.25. 
Mulford. (Outing.) $1.50. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


House. Kennedy. 


. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


(McClure. ) 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


De Morgan. (Holt.) 


$1.75. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 

. Fate’s a Fiddler. Pinkham. (Small, May- 
nard.) $1.50. 

. Jack Spurlock—Prodigal. Lorimer. 


(Doubleday, Page.) $1.50. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


Blade. Walk. (McClurg.) 


tury Co.) $1.00. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Hewlett. (Doubleday, 
Page.) 90 cents. 


(Appleton. ) 
Kennedy. 
(McClure. ) 


(Harper.) $1.25. 


$1.00. 
Worcester, Mc- 
(Moffat, Yard.) $1.50. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Churchill. 


Comb, Coriat. 


(Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 


2. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
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. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. 
. The Barrier. 


. The Primadonna. 


. The Barrier. 
. The Husbands 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


. Somehow Good. 


. The Princess Dehra. Scott. (Lippincott.) 


-50. 
Vera the Medium. Davis. (Scribner.) 


$1.50. 

. The Avenger. Oppenheim. (Little, Brown.) 
1.50. 

. Rose MacLeod. Brown. (Houghton, Mif- 


flin.) $1.50. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


1 i Princess Dehra. Scott. (Lippincott.) 
1.50. 
. The Chaperon. Williamson. (McClure.) 


$1.50 


oe) le 
. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 

(Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 
Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

. Meryl. Eldridge. (Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

. Vera the Medium. Davis. (Scribner.) 


$1.50. 
The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Husbands of Edith. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 
. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

Crawford. ( Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

of Edith. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 


. The Chaperon. Williamson. (McClure.) 
I 


De Morgan. (Holt.) 


$1.75. 
. The Spanish Jade. Hewlett. (Doubleday, 


Page.) 90 cents. 


. The Servant in the House. Kennedy. 
(Harper.) $1.25. 

ay the Medium. Davis. (Scribner.) 

1.50. 
NORFOLK, VA. 

. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

. The Husbands of Edith. McCuteheon. 


(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 
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5. The Chaperon. 


6. The Barrier. 





. The Sixth Speed. Rath. 


(Moffat, Yard.) 
$1.50. 


. The ” Breaking in of a Yachtsman’s Wife. 


Vorse. 


(Houghton, Mifflin.) $1.50. 


. The ein Oppenheim. (Little, Brown.) 


$1.5 
. The "esters of the Four Fingers. 


White. 
(Watt.) $1.50. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
Jack Spurlock—Prodigal. Lorimer. 


._ Vera the Medium. 


ut 


$1.50. J 
. The Woodcarver of ’Lympus. 


. Vera the Medium. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


2. King Spruce. Day. 
3. The Chaperon. 


. The Barrier. 
. The Avenger. Oppenheim. (Little, Brown.) 


1.50. 
5. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


. The Barrier. 
. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 


(Doubleday, Page.) $1.50. 
Davis. 


( Scribner.) 
Waller. 


» 


(Little, Brown.) $1.50. 


s. Zollenstein. Ferguson. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
. As the Hague Ordains. Anonymous. 
(Holt.) $1.50. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 


2, Marcia Schuyler. Lutz. (Lippincott. ) 
$1.50. 

. The Avenger. Oppenheim. (Little, Brown.) 
$1.50. 

The Primadonna. Crawford. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 


Williamson. (McClure.) 
$1.50. 
Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


PIT15BURG, PA. 


The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50 


2. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50 
. Mr. and Mrs Villiers. Wales. (Stuyvesant. ) 
$1. 50. 
The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
$1.50. 


Davis. (Scribner.) 


$1.50. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

i (Harper.) $1.50. 
Williamson. (McClure.) 
$1.50. 


Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
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4. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. ( Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50 

5. The Last A ate (Anonymous.) (Stern.) 


$1.50 
6. The , oe of the Lost Court. 


D’Alpens. 
(McClure.) $1.50. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
1. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 
2. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


3. "i Princess Dehra. Scott. (Lippincott ) 
I 

4. i , Oppenheim. (Little, Brown.) 
1.50. 

5. Anne of Green Gables. Montgomery. 
(Page.) $1.50 

6. The cag ‘of Atlas. Freeman. (Har- 
per.) $1.50. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


1. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


2. = Princess Dehra. Scott. (Lippincott.) 
1.50. 

3. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

4. In the Dead of Night. McIntyre. (Lippin- 
cott.) $1.50. 

5. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.50. 


6. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
1. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. 
lan.) $1 


1.50. 
2. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


(Macmil- 


3. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

4. - Wayfarers. Cutting. (McClure. ) 
1.50. 

5. The Nun. Bazin. (Scribner.) $1.00. 

6. Jack Spurlock—Prodigal. Lorimer. 
(Doubleday, Page.) $1.50. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
1. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 


2. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. ; 

3. The Heart of a Child. Danby. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

4. The Husbands of Edith. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 

5. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) 
$1.75. 

6. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
1. Mr. ry Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.5 
2. The Lure - the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
3. Vera the Medium. (Scribner. ) 


$1.50. 


Davis. 
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3. The Chaperon. 
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. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Princess Dehra. Scott. 
$1.50. 

. The Barrier. Beach. 


St. PAUL, MINN. 
Churchill. 


(Lippincott. ) 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

. Jack Spurlock—Prodigal. 
(Doubleday, Page.) $1.50. 
. The Cheerful Smugglers. 

tury Co.) $1.00. 
. The Primadonna. 
lan.) $1.50. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


. The Heart of a Child. Danby. 
lan.) $1.50. 

. The Barrier. Beach. 
Williamson. 


Lorimer. 
Butler. (Cen- 


Crawford. (Macmil- 


(Macmil- 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(McClure. ) 
$1.50. 

. The Shuttle. Burnett. 
. Mr. Crewe’s Careér. 
lan.) $1.50. 

. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 


SEATTLE, 'WASH. 
Churchill. 


(Stokes.) $1.50. 
Churchill. (Macmil- 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. (Macmil- 

lan.) $1.50. 

. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Heart of a Child. Danby. (Macmil- 

lan.) $1.50. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. 


. The Husbands of Edith. 
. The Chaperon. 
. Jack Spurlock—Prodigal. 
. The Barrier. ‘Beach. 
. The Barrier. Beach. 
2. King Spruce. Day. 
. The Chaperon. 


. The Under Groove. 


. The Heart of the Red Firs. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. 


. The Chaperon. 


. The Barrier. Beach. 
. The Primadonna. Crawford. (Macmillan. ) 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


(Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 


: The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merriil.) $1.50. 
McCutcheon. 


(McClure.) 


(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 
Williamson. 
$1.50. 

Lorimer, 
(Doubleday, Page.) $1.50. 

(Harper.) $1.50. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
Williamson. (Musson.) 
$1.25. 

Stringer. (Musson.) 


$1.25. 


. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.00. 
Anderson. 
(Little, Brown.) $1.25 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
Williamson. (McClure.) 


$1.50. 


. The Avenger. Oppenheim. (Little, Brown.) 


$1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


$1.50. 
The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 


From the above list the six best selling 


books are selected according to the following 
system: 


. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

. Old Wives for New. Phillips. (Appleton.) POINTS 
$1.50. A book standing Ist On any list receives 10 


3. The Husbands. of Edith. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Churchill. (Macmil- 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 

lan.) $1.50. 

. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

McCutcheon. 

(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 

. Old Wives for New. Phillips. (Appleton.) 
$1.50. 

. The Great Secret. Oppenheim. (Little, 

Brown.) $1.50. 

. The Golden Rose. Rives. (Harper.) $1.50. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. 
lan.) $1.50 

. The Lure 7] the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Barrier. Beach. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. 
. Somehow Good. De Morgan. 


(Macmil- 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Stokes.) $1.50. 
( Holt.) 


$1.75. 
. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


1. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


. The Lure of the Mask. 


4. The Coast of Chance. 
5. The Chaperon. 


2d 
3d 
4th 
5th 


6th 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 


According to the foregoing lists, the six 
books which have sold best in the order of 
demand during the month are: 


POINTS 
Churchill. (Mac- 
| ie Serer rs ss ee 325 
MacGrath. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50 

. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 150 
Chamberlain: 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50 
Williamson. 
Clure.) $1.50. 


. The Husbands of Edith. McCutcheon. 


(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25 
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AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF LITERATURE AND LIFE 





































SP Ree 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH 


Chronicle and Comment 





‘** Pinched * ‘ 1 The late Professor MacDowell eae gaia ‘ . 16 
The Wirz Monument 1 Sara Dean (with portrait) . ° ‘ 18 ha 
E. Phillips Oppenheim and his Family (portrait) 2 Winifred James (portrait) . , . ; ‘ ° 18 
The Skipper’s Wooing (illustration) . ; 3 Harold Begbie (with portrait) > > P 19 
Robert Neilson Stephens (portrait) . “ 2 : 3 Two Bas-Reliefs (with illustrations) . : , 5 20 
‘ Helen Green (with portrait) 4 Marcelle Tinayre and the Ribbon ° ° . ° 21 
The Franklin Inn Club’s New Home (illustration) 5 Harriet T. Comstock (portrait) ; ; . ‘ 21 
Dona Teresa de Savallo (portrait and illustration) —. 6 Madame Tetrazzini (portrait)  . ‘ . ° ° 22 
A New Frank Danby Book (with apie A : . 7-8-9 Anne Warner (with portrait) : ‘ ° P ° 23 
The Story of the London Times . . to-t-12 Beth Ellis (with portrait) . , ° ° ° . 23 
The Diamond Wedding : é ' ; ; ; 13 ** Ouida” (with portrait) . , . . + 24-25-26 
Archibald Marshall ; . ‘ . > . ; 14 The Flying “Death ‘ ° “ ‘ ® 2 
Literary Tyranny ‘ : ° ‘ , 15 The Magistrate's Own C. ase ‘ 5 ° . . 2 
The late Professor Seymour ; ; ‘ : ‘ 15 A Note . ‘ , ‘ : ‘ ° ° 28 
The Lost Legion . . , ~ ‘ é . ‘ 15 The Point of View R ; . ‘ . : F 28 
The Happy Ending : , ‘ . S. Strunsky 29 
Edmund Clarence Stedman (illustrated) ; . . Harry Tuuaston Peck 3! 
Egerton and Agnes Castle (illustrated) ; : . R. A. Wuay 35 
Holger Drachmann—An Appreciation (illustrated) . . Grace Isase. Corsron 39 
The Mother of the Man 
(Conclusion) ‘ ‘ , . ‘ . Epen PxHittpotts 42 
Five Books of the Month i) 
| The New Thought é ; . ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER 55 f 
F Il The Confessions of Harry ‘Orchard ‘ ‘ . Samuet Hopkins ADAMS 57 
; Ill Ellen Glasgow’s ‘‘ The Ancient Law”. , . H. W. Boynton 59 
i IV Eden Phillpotts’s ‘‘The Mother of the Man”. . J. Marchand 60 
VE. Phillips Oppenheim’s ‘‘ The Great Secret”. Warp CLark 61 
“The American Language” (A Rejoinder to Mr. Whibley) . H. W. Boynton 63 
f The Dawn (Poem) ; ; : ‘ ; - Witiam Witrrep CAMPBELL 72 
i The Photo-Secessionists (illustrated) . . . . Laurence BurnHaM 72 
The Fly on the Wheel 
Chapters V, VI, VII, VIII, IX . ‘ . Katuerine Ceci. THurston 81 
£ ® 
$ The First Impressions and Some Recent pestis 
F Janet of the Dunes—Travers—The Harringtons of Highcroft 
fe Farm—The Tracks We Tread—Bachelor — the 
. Southern Cross—The Real Agatha : Freveric Taser Cooper 99 
The Book Mart 
Reader's Guide to Books Received : ; " - 105 The Best Selling Books ‘ 4 ‘ : 4 4 112 
Sales of Books During the Month , ‘ : >. = 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY PRICE, 25 CENTS $2.50 PER YEAR 





Manuscripts submitted to TH& BooKMAN should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editors of Tuk Bookman." Manuscripts sent 
to any of the Editors personally are liable to be mislaid or lost 


Dopp, Mgav & Company, Publishers, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Copyright, 1908, by Dopp, Meap & Company. All rights reserved 





Entered at the Post Office, New York, N. Y., as Second-class Mail Matter. 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 














IN KOREA WITH MARQUIS ITO 
By George Trumbull Ladd, LL.D. 


The account of Professor Ladd’s recent observations and experiences in Korea as a lecturer 
with Marquis Ito. The most authoritative of recent books on Korea and the Japanese in that 
country. Mustrated. $2.50 net. Postpaid, $2.70. 











BACON'S ESSAYS A HISTORY OF THE 


Edited, with Introduction by UNITED STATES NAVY 
Mary Augusta Scott By John R. Spears 


A scholarly and popular edition, ably edited, with an 
introductory essay on Bacon and his work. The account of the navy from the beginning to the 
present day. A thrilling story, with much new 
$1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.35. research. Illustrated. $1.50net. Postpaid, $1.62. 

















OUTDOOR PASTIMES OF AN AMERICAN 


HUNTER 
By Theodore Roosevelt New and Enlarged Edition 


This new edition contains two additional chapters, “‘In the Louisiana Canebrakes” and 
‘Small Country Neighbors,” and six new illustrations, with all the original material that . 
make this one of the most popular outdoor books of recent years Illustrated. $3.00 net. 











| THE AMERICAN HENRIK IBSEN 


By Frederic J. Stimson “This will be wanted by all who care for Ibsen,” 

“A more readable treatment of this subject could —The Sun. 
hardly be conceived.” —The Sun. 
$1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.35. Iitustrated. $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10. 

















The Third and Final Volume of the 


, MEMOIRS OF THE COMTESSE DE BOIGNE 


1820-1830. The final volume of these delightful memoirs covers the reigns of Louis 

XVIII and Charles X, and gives a remarkable eye-witness account of the revolution that put 

Louis Philippe on the throne. Frontispiece. $2.50 net. Postpaid, $2.70. 
** The second and third volumes are even more interesting than the first.’’—Lonmdon Spectator. 








Gouverneur Morris 


THE FOOTPRINT, and Other Tales 


Remarkable tales of oriental mysticism and western realism, of love and humor, of adven- 
ture and of quiet. An unusual and original book $1.50. 

















CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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TWO BRILLIANT STORIES 
The Adventure Novel of 1908 


The Flying Death , 


SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 
Author with Stewart Edward White of 


The Mystery 


An invisible agent of destruction that harassed 

men’s souls; a modern story of terrific events \" 
and confounding mystery, that rivals in rush of 
incident and breathless fascination the best of 
Jules Verne. 












Samuel Hopkins Adams wrote The Mystery 

with Stewart Edward White. THE FLY- 
ING DEATH places him indisputably in the 
forefront of the writefs of the adventure novel. 





With four illustrations by C. B. Macauley. $1.50 








, 


‘A thousand times more thrilling than Susan’ 
* & * 
Virginie By 
ERNEST OLDMEADOW 
Author of 


“ Susan’”’ 


One of the quaintest and most charming ro- 
mances that ever graced a season’s fiction. 


The exquisite picture of the girl on the cover 

makes you long to know her better. The series 
of spirited adventures through which she leads us, from 
the minute she is released, unconscious, from impris- 
onment in a cake of ice to the final startling denoue- 
ment, is calculated to make even the oldest novel- 
reader sit up in delightful astonishment. 


Virginie the story is fully as charming as her 
portrait, a miniature of rare beauty which serves 
also as a frontispiece to the book. 


With picture cover and frontispiece in colors. $1.50 

















THE McCLURE COMPANY © 44 East 23d Street, New York 
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Harper & Brother's 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 

















By WILLIAM Drawn Howe ts. A novel of the lighter phases of society. A winter 
house-party is one of the vivid settings, and later in literary New York Mr. 
Howells pictures his people with delightfully fine sympathy. Four illustrations in 
sepia. $1.50 
TEN TO SEVENTEEN 
By JosePpHINE DaskamM Bacon. This is the diary of girls in boarding-school dur- 
ing those years when the world is made up of two kinds of excitement—sentiment 
and scrapes. ‘The wide world is seen from the enthusiastic school-girl point of 
view. The humor is delicious and unfailing. A book for grown-ups. Illus- 
trated. $1.50 
SERAPHICA 
By Justin Huntity McCarrtuy. She is a duchess, and the story is the romance 
of her life in the brilliant days when King Louis XV. was a boy and a regent was 
on the throne. Seraphica is young. She is gay and saucy, too. A dainty 
comedy. $1.50 
THE GREATER MISCHIEF 
By MARGARET WestrRuvupP. This refreshing novel takes its heroine, a sensitive girl, 
through a harsh upbringing by a stern mother. Her refusal to meet the wishes of 
others in marrying the man she loves brings the story on with arush. Bright with 
the spirit of youth. $1.50 
THE CAT AND THE CANARY 
By MARGARET CAMERON. The cat that ate the canary must have smiled like the 
Cheshire cat he was. This delightful book gives the same sense of pleased satisfac- 
tion. The cat, however, is symbolic. The book is one of the best little comedies 
of married life ever written. Illustrations in tint. $1.00 
































Tuteresting and Informing Books 


HYPNOTIC THERAPEUTICS 


By Joun D. Quackensos, A.M., M.D. Seven thousand personal experiences and 
the tremendous lessons they teach are vividly told in this volume. The subject— 
hynotic treatment of the physically and morally diseased—is a fascinating one, and 
it is here authoritatively discussed for the first time. Net $2.00 


LETTERS AND LITERARY MEMORIALS OF SAMUEL J. TILDEN 
Edited by JoHN BiceLow, LL.D. Few American statesmen have done more prac- 
tically important service than Tilden. These letters are rich in personal interest, 
and form an illuminating commentary on American history for half a century. 
Two volumes. Net $6.00 


A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES 
By Justin McCarrtny. The stirring tale of the last few years could not 
be equalled in fiction. Mr. McCarthy’s history has been revised and brought to 
date to include everything of importance, and the whole work is a vigorous, dra- 
matic story of our times. Net $1.50 


MEMOIRS OF A RUSSIAN GOVERNOR 


By Prince Urussov. This is one of those ‘‘ inside’’ stories, known to the few, 
which often contradict and always enhance what is known to every one. The Jew 
and Russia—treated from the inside—are revealed in new lights. Net $1.50 
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IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS 











The GRIP of Adventure 








By 


LOUIS 
JOSEPH 
VANCE 


Author of 


THE 
BRASS 
BOWL 











BULGING WITH EXCITEMENT 


“THE BLACK Baa is an exciting story of rapid adventure.”—New York Sun. “‘A 
stirring and sprightly tale where something happens on every page.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 
‘THE BLACK BaG is a winner.”"—New York Globe. 





Eight Pictures by THOMAS FOGARTY $1.50, postpaid 









THE LADY OF 
THE MOUNT 


By 


FREDERIC S. ISHAM 


Author of Zhe Strollers and Under the Rose 


A stirring romantic tale of the 
great charm and grace in tell- 
ing that marked Mr. Isham’s 
former successes, THE STROLLERS and 
UNDER THE ROSE. 

It is the story of the Black Seigneur who 
held such power over the peasants along the 
coast of France in the days of the Revolution, 
of his love for the Governor’s daughter, and 
how he wooed and won her. 


Eight Pictures by LESTER RALPH $1.50, postpaid 








The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers, Indianapolis 
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PRINCESS 


A new novel by the author of 


“The Chase of an Heiress’’ 


NADINE 


WITH A FRONTISPIECE IN COLORS 
By JOHN EDWIN JACKSON 


By CHRISTIAN REID 


Author of “The Chase of an Heiress,” ‘‘The Man of the Family,” etc. 


Crown 8vo, $1.50 











A charming love story with a heroine who is 
an as engaging, elegant, clever, subtly charming a 
woman as has found her way into a novel of cos- 
mopolitan life this many a long day. Not only is 
the reader told of her beauty; he is made to feel 
the spell it casts over the men about her. 











G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YORK 


— 


At All Booksellers 
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THE BIG The NOVEL OF 1908 
Ancient Law 


By ELLEN GLASGOW 


Author of ‘‘The Wheel of Life,’”’ ‘The Deliverance,” 
“‘The Voice of the People,”’ etc. 








ey 





The best work, so far, of the American nov- 
elist who comes nearest to the permanence 
and power of George Eliot. It is a tale of 
human struggle and human love which leaves 
the reader quivering with aroused emotion. 


$1.50. 


To the Top of the 


Continent 
By FREDE: A. COOK 


Author of “‘ Through the First Antarctic Night.” 








This important book not only chronicles the first 
conquering of the highest mountain peak on this conti- 
nent, Mt. McKinley, 20,390 feet high, but tells of a 
new gold field 400 miles square, which will probably be 
the objective point of a great mining rush, and also 
describes the best big game country left in North America. 
Superb photographs and a miner’s map add to the value 
of the book, which is a revelation of north exploring 
achievements in our own country. $2.75 postpaid, 


The Soul of a Priest puk? Tirta 


This absorbing novel depicts what is probably a common experience among Roman priests, 
the gradual disillusionment of a soul. It is full of careful psychological study, and is vividly 
realistic of life in Southern Italy. *$1. 50. 

Lead Glazed Pottery | Heroines Every Child Should Know 


The fourth monograph in “* Primers of Art” by Prof. | An inseparable companion volume to Mr. Mabie's gal- 





E. A. Barber. Contains the Sgraffito (or Incised) Pot- jery of “* Heroes,”’ in editing which he has been assisted 


tery, Slip-decorated (or Slip-painted) Pottery, and Mod- ‘ 
aan (or Mi olded) Pottery. Pther rt Primers of “Art %. by Miss Kate Stephens. It extends all the way from the 














Tin Enamelied Pottery ; m daysof Alcestis and Anti- 

Salt Glazed Stoneware: ‘THe Woni's W Set@uieda gone to those of Florence 

Artificial Soft Paste ag yA ® — MAGAZINE Nightingale. Decorated 
Porcelain. by B. Ostertag. 

\ Each $1.00, postpaid. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEW YORK. Senate 
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Edited by B. O. FLOWER 


THE ARENA. 


A MAGAZINE DEALING WITH THE 
VITAL PROBLEMS OF THE HOUR 


REVIEW of the content-matter of THe Arena for 1907 shows that never 
A in its history has it published so many really vital papers or carried on so 

aggressive and successful a battle for justice and nobler social conditions. 
For 1908 THe Arena will be stronger, abler and more effective in its battle fo: 
civic righteousness and individval growth and development than ever before-— 
a magazine that no man or woman who cares or dares to think will feel he or 
she can dispense with. The following will give an idea of some of the excep 
tionally strong and important papers published in the January, February and 
March issues : 











The nid of Rimini. By Prof. Archibald Henderson, | The Rimini Story in Modern Drama. By Prof. Archi 
bald Henderson, Ph.! 


way ~ lil Issue Involved in Railroad Accidents. The Ebb of Sechedieitiians. By George Allen Eng 
By Carl S. Vrooman. land, A.M. 


Inheritance Taxes. By Arthur B. Hayes, Solicitor of | The Peopling of Canada. By Frank Vrobdman. 
Internal Revenue. | “The Master Builder.” By William Mailly. 


Personality and the Art of Minnie Maddern Fiske. | A Glance at President Roosevelt’s Administration and 
“illustrated. By Kenyon West. 4S Personality. By Hon. John D. Works. 


The Soul of Man in Twentieth Century Sculpture. A Was Mansfield a Genius? By Harry Wandmacher. 
Study of Mr. Partridge’s Portrait Busts. Illus- e 
The Recent Panic and the Present Deadly Peril to 


trated. By B. O. Flower. 





The Religi and S 1 Distinguished. By Theo- American Prosperity. By Alfred O. Crozier, author 
dore Schroeder. of “The Magnet.” 
Zionism or Socialism: Which Will Solve the Jewish The Life and Art of F. Edwin Elwell. By B. O. Flowe: 
aeston? By Saul Beaumont. Illustrated. 
e Probable Self-destruction of the Trusts. By Phil Science and the Supernatural. By August F. Fehlandt. 
= Rappaport. | Roosevelt asa Reactionist. By George Llewellyn Rees 
The Direct Vote System. By William Duncan Mac- | The Christian Science Concept of God. By George H. 
e ; 


Moore. 


A Possible Way Out. By Hon. Lucius F.C. Garvin, | Sixty, Years’ Futile Battle of Legislation with Drink. By 
Ex- Soverner of Rhode Island ~hillip Rappaport. ‘ 


in Great Britain. By . C. Gray, General Manufacturing Works High School for Young Women. 


pecretary rad the Gheperntiva nion. By William Thum. 
Judicial Supremacy. By Hon. Walter Clark, LL.D., | Popular Rule or Standard Oil Supremacy: Which Shall 
Chief Justice of North Carolina. It Be? By B. O. Flower. ia - 


In addition to the essays THE ARENA is illustrated and contains regular departments 
The Editor’s Quiet Hour, Book Studies, Book Reviews, Editorials, Mirror of the Present, 
Public-Ownership, Direct- Legislation and Co-operative News, as well as a selection of the best 
current cartoons. 128 pages. 
25 CENTS A COPY $2.50 A YEAR 
50 cents additional for postage to Canada and Foreign Countries 

















SP ECIAL OFFER ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher M 
381 Brandt Building, Trenton, N. J. 
Upon receipt of 50 cents in check, money I enclose 50 cents in acceptance of your 
order, stamps or coin, we will send you the offer to send the December, January, Feb- 
Christmas number, January, Fébruary and ruary and March issues of THE ARENA. 
March issues in order to introduce the maga- I enclose $2.50, for which send THE ARENA 
zine. ‘ for 1908 and the November and December 
Or, to new subscribers we will send the No- issues of 1907 to the following address : 
vember and December of 1907 numbers free 
with the twelve months for 1908 for $2.50. Opa IR es att ale 
Fill in the coupon NOW, before you mislay 
this Magazine. ADDRESS 
° ITY S _— paiehet adie diith ia dew 
ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher 9 &7* 4%? S™7® 
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wis THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. si 


UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 


THE PANAMA CANAL 
AND THE DAUGHTERS OF DANAUS 


HON. JOHN BIGELOW 
Size,5 x 7%. 50 pages, with map. Price, 50 cents met. 
An exceedingly interesting and timely brochure on the Panama Canal presenting facts 
and figures of importance, written with wit, force, and incisiveness. 


MODERN ARTISTS curistian srinton 


Size, 7% x 10%. About 350 pages. 4 illustrations in 4 colors, 56 half-tones. Cloth, gilt stamping. Boxed, net, $6.00, 

This elaborate and handsome volume covers modern art in its widest field, ranging 
from Fragonard to Zuloaga. Each artist and his work is dealt with in the vital and sug- 
gestive text. The illustrations are elaborate and of the highest character. There are four 
plates in four colors, which include the reproduction for the first time in color of Rosa 
Corder, and fifty-six half-tone plates of exceptional excellence. 


A CHILD’S GUIDE TO PICTURES 


CHARLES H. CAFFIN 
Size, 5 x8. 300 pages. $1.25 met. 24 illustrations. 
The author of ‘*‘ How to Study Pictures,”’ in a perfectly clear and interesting fashion, 
instructs the child how to distinguish for himself the qualities which make for greatness in 
pictorial composition. 


BUILDING A HOME 


H. W. DESMOND AND H. W. FROHNE 
Size,6x 9. 200 pages. 100 illustrations, plans and specifications. $1.80 ef. 

The great value of this book lies in its practical qualities. It is written by the editor 
of the ‘* Architectural Record,’ assisted by Mr. Frohne, and its field is for the moderate- 
priced home ranging from $5,000 to $25,000 in cost. ‘The illustrations, of which there are 
many, are helpful and beautiful, and the plans are all drawn to scale. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS IN FICTION 


CLAYTON HAMILTON 
With an introduction by BRaAnpeR Matruews. Size, 5% x8. 300 pages. $1.50 mef?. 
‘* Materials and Methods in Fiction”’ is intended for those students and general 
readers of fiction who desire to see the story in the making. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 


RUSSELL STURGIS 


Three volumes, cloth, gilt top. Each 420 pages. Per set, $15.00 ef. Half morocco, per set. $22 50 met. 
Volume I already published. 


Volume II opens with a treatment of the architecture of India, China, Japan and other 
oriental nations, and includes also the Mohammedan architecture which arose out of the 
Byzantine styles, and finally the great Gothic school of Central and Northern Europe, up 
to the year 1300 A.D. 


DR. ELLEN JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 


Size, 5x 7%. Cloth binding. 288 pages. Illustrated. $1.50. 
This dignified and sincere character study is Miss Tompkins’ first book, ard its excep- 
tional qualities are meeting with recognition. The scene of the story is laid in the Sierras 
of California. The characters are few and strongly contrasted. Second edition. 


THE APPRECIATION OF MUSIC 


By THOMAS WHITNEY SURETTE AND DANIEL GREGORY MASON 
Size, 7% x9. Cloth binding. 200 pages. Illustrated. $1.50. 
The publishers have made arrangements by which they are able to add to the well 
known Appreciation Series this valuable volume. The authors’ aim has been to provide 
readers who wish to listen intelligently to music with a simple and practical guide. 
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My Lady of Cleeve 


y 
PERCY J. HARTLEY 


Illustrations and cover in colors, with medallion by 


HARRISON FISHER 


It would be difficult to find a more fascinating story for 
those who enjoy a tale of the course of true love—which never 
does run smooth. 

Given a proud, strong man who wants to be master, and a 
haughty, wilful lady who means to be mistress, have them fall 
in love in spite of themselves, as such people do, and there is fine 
material for an adventurous wooing. Under such conditions, 
Captain Adrian Cassilis wooed the Lady Lettice; and as the 
wooing took place in a day when swords flashed, spurs jingled 
and people sometimes died very suddenly, there was no lack of 
excitement. But the captain was a cool, determined man, and 
the lady a good loser. So, of course—but read the story. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.50 


Dodd, Mead & Company, New York 
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Now Ready in Book Form 


The Mother of the 
Man 


The New Dartmoor Romance 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


AUTHOR OF 


‘‘Children of the Mist?’’ 


So quietly and naturally does this story open, there 
is such freedom froma straining for effect, that 
only by degrees is the knowledge brought home 
to the reader that here is a novel of rare power. 
No one who appreciates real skill and strength in 
story-telling can miss its charm. It is not a ma- 
chine-made novel, but the work of an artist. Pas- 
sionate Ives Pomeroy; Jill Bolt, cold-blooded and 
calculating; Cawker, the unabashed hypocrite ; 
vindictive old Codd, and above all, the wise, won- 
derful mother—these are not types nor the shadows 
which pass current for characters in most novels. 
They are real, live people, loving and hating, head- 
strong or scheming, big hearted or mean, just 
as their natures made them. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 
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Now Ready 


ON THE KNEES 
OF THE GODS 


THE NEW NOVEL 
















ANNA BOWMAN DODD 


Author of 


“Cathedral Days,” “Three Normandy Inns,” “The 
American Husband in Paris,” etc. 


In this story the author has succeeded in revivifying 
the Golden Age of Athens, as Bulwer did that of Pompeii. 

In the time of Alctbiades a noble Athenian youth fell 
in love with a beautiful slave girl, and she with him. But 
the parents of the youth intervene, arrange a marriage 
for him, and upon his refusal to accept the fate thus pro- 
vided, they ship him off to the foreign wars. Here he is 
captured and enslaved. His old sweetheart, the slave 
girl, now become wealthy and free, by the munificence of 
a former admirer, comes to the rescue, ransoms her lover 
and carries him back to Athens, where they are married. 

There is a wealth of local color in the story, faithful 
in detail, graphic and lifelike in presentation. 





















12mo, Cloth, 





$1.50 
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THE CIRCUS, BASSE TERRE, ST. KITTS 


Ay GQ PE: 


TO THE 


WEST INDI 


By FREDERICK A. OBER 


Author of ‘‘Our West Indian Neighbors,” etc. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED AND WITH MANY MAPS 


This Guide includes every island in the West Indian archipelago, and not only gives descrip- 
tions of each one, its attractions, resources, climate, history, hotels, etc., but also the routes 
thither, from the Atlantic ports of the United States, Canada, England and Europe. No such 
Guide exists and the field is, comparatively speaking, a new one for the traveler, though old in 
American history. Hundreds of photographs have been collected, and from these the book is 
fully illustrated. Colored maps are inserted, not only of the archipelago as a whole, but of 
groups, and individual islands. All steamship lines will be shown, as well as all hotels, boarding- 
houses, health resorts, etc., indicated. It is intended to make the book the Standard Guide to 
the West Indies.. 

Flexible cloth, . = net $2.25, postage 12 cents 
Flexible leather, Special net $2.75, postage 12 cents 





DODD,.MEAD & COMPANY, Pus isuers, NEW YORK 
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READY IN MARCH 
A CHARMING BOOK ON A CHARMING SUBJECT 


Tuscan Feasts 


and 


Tuscan Friends 


By DOROTHY NEVILLE LEES 


ROM her home in a Tuscan villa near Florence the author sallies out into 
k the country roundabout and returns with delightful sketches of the hills 
and woods, and the country people, big and little. The author knows 
her Tuscan peasantry, from wrinkled grandfathers to tiny damédinos, and she 
writes of their work, their homes, their customs and their feasts with a 
sympathetic and sure touch. Individual characters are so deftly and feelingly 
portrayed that one might characterize the book as a kind of ‘* Cranford’’ or 
‘* Our Village.’’ 


Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, net $1.60 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers 























AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY THE EARLY 


SCHOOLS 





By I. WOODBRIDGE RILEY, Ph.D. 
of the Department of Philosophy, Johns HopKins University 
8vo, Cloth, net $3.50 


HIS work, based upon three years of original investigation among rare works and unpub- 
lished manuscripts, presents a history of the most important speculative movements as 
they were transferred trom Europe, developed during two centuries, and slowly grew 

into the typical American Philosophy of Emerson. After such introductory studies as_phil- 
osophical culture in the colonies and the reciprocal influence of philosophy and politics, Book I 
deals with Puritanism as it was derived from English sources; Book II with Deism, or Free 
Thinking, as it sprang up in reaction against a narrow Calvinism and ended with the revolu- 
tionary French scepticism ; Book III with Idealism, as it arose spontaneously with Jonathan 
Edwards and was fostered by the Irish Bishop Berkeley ; Book IV with the Anglo-French 
materialism as it came over with Joseph Priestley and developed in Philadelphia and the 
South ; Book V with Realism, or the Philosophy of Common-Sense, as it was imported 
directly from Scotland and camé to dominate the country until the advent of the German 
Trangcendentalism. @ In these historic studies from the original sources, stress is laid on the 
influence of the colonial colleges upon local thought, Harvard being identified with Deism, 
Yale with Idealism, Pennsylvania with Materialism, and Princeton with Realism. But 
besides the academic representatives, attention is given to the popular exponents of these 
movements, such as Thomas Paine among the Deists, Thomas Jefferson among the Realists, 
Benjamin Rush among the Materialists. 
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READY IN MARCH 


The Fair Moon 
of Bath 


THE NEW ROMANTIC NOVEL 


By Elizabeth Ellis 


AUTHOR OF 


“BARBARA WINSLOW, REBEL” 
Illustrations in Color by JOHN RAE Beautiful Cover Inlay in Colors 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Pudlishers 
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THE CLEVER NEW 
By 
ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 








Author of 


“Richard Baldock” “The House of Merrilees” 
“Peter Binney, Undergraduate,” etc. 


It is to-day one of the ‘‘ best sellers” in England, 
and the American publishers confidently predict for it 
a successful career in this country. 

This novel is worthy to come from the pen of 
Anthony Trollope. Itis not a high-strung story; there 
is no tragedy, no heroics—but a few mzce—the adjective 
is used advisedly—people in a delightful English village 
play out a quiet but delicious drama. It is a drama of 
English country house life—comfortable homes, good 
manners, and the sort of people one finds there drawn 
with a touch that is at once strong and light, keen and 
humorous. It is a book that will make friends, and 
keep them, because it is so very, very good of its kind. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.50 





Dodd, Mead & Company, New York 
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To be ‘“The Man of the Hour’’ is to be prepared for crises, emergencies ; 

full of timely, practical knowledge, instantly available—in fact, ‘‘ The Man 
Who Knows.”’ @ The men who congratulate the associate who has risen above 
them, might themselves have been ‘‘ The Man of the Hour’’ had they availed them- 
selves of the opportunity now open to all in 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


By no other means can so much, or such practical knowledge, be acquired in so 
short a time. The New International is the fullest, most accurate, and far the most 
authoritative reference work in existence, and the ONLY one up-to-date. It is the 
greatest modern educator and infallible guide to knowledge, preferment, and pros- 
perity. The names of its Editors-in-Chief: Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., Harry 
Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., Frank Moore Colby, M.A. are a guarantee of its 
broad, practiced scholarship. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPADIA COMPRISES ‘J 
20 Volumes 16,000 Pages 100,000 Subjects 7,000 Illustrations 100 Full-Page Colored Plates AQ 


How to Get The New International Encyclopaedia pe ‘ 


Fill in the attached coupon, and we will send you, ABSOLUTELY FREE OF ’ = 
CHARGE, our handsome 80-page pamphlet containing illustrations, colored plates, 
sample pages of text, lists and pictures of eminent contributors, specimens of 
bindings, etc.—giving you an exact idea of the excellence of the work and its 
great valueto you. ALSO, information regarding our easy-payment plan, . 
which enables you to secure The New International Encyclopedia with ~“ 
small initial outlay. “ 








Watch for the next The original picture of ‘* The Man 
Advertisement Who Knows,” printed on extra heavy 
paper, suitable for framing, will be sent 


. The Man Who Knows” free to any address on receipt of roc. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 


372 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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Announcement 








YEAR BOOK FOR 1907 


Equally valuable either as supple- 
ment to your Encyclopedia, or as 
an independent reference volume 


ut 


Since the suspension of the International Year Books in 1902, 
and the discontinuance of Appleton’s Annuals, there has been a 
constant demand for a volume containing an adequate survey of the 
important events of each year. 


In England, several publications of this kind have been pub- | 


lished from year to year for more than a generation. Here, we 
have at present nothing but the newspaper almanacs. While these 
contain valuable information, they fail altogether to cover the field. 
We have also our daily newspapers and periodicals containing 
weekly and monthly summary of current events, but they fail to 
supply connected narratives written after the events, such as is only 
possible in a yearly volume. 

Hence the above announcement of the first of a series of 
volumes, covering the events of 


1907 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
Publishers 
NEW YORK CITY 
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YEAR BOOK FOR 1907 


The New International Year Book for 1907 will serve as an 
independent volume, recording the progress of the year in the 
various departments of Science, Art, Literature, 

Wihile an independent Finance, Industry, Political History, etc., or as 
book pet serviceable an effective supplement to any encyclopedia. 
as a supplement to To adapt it to the latter purpose and to connect 


my Capea. it with the. International Year Books discon- 
and connected with old aed 3 hata . . h 
Juternational Bear inued in 1902, brief summaries covering the 
Books four years immediately preceding 1907 accom- 


pany the account of the year proper. This 
reference to previous years has an additional value in serving as an 
explanatory introduction to the year 1907 itself. The volume is 
devoted mainly to the discussion of the events of 1907, and what 
pertains to previous years is stated briefly on an encyclopedic scale. 
However comprehensive an encyclopedia may be, a Year 
Book of this nature is essential. Matters of current interest are 
necessarily treated on a smaller scale in an 
Impossible to treat = encyclopedia, and many details are omitted. 
Carcemt Ceents with Indeed, an encyclopedia revised once a year 
sufficient fulness , ; 
in Enepclopaedias would necessarily show a lack of proportion. 
Recent events would be treated with more ful- 
ness than they deserved, owing to the difficulty of determining the 
ratio of their importance to the history of the subject as a whole. 
Thus, if an account of the recent financial crisis in the United 
States were appended to an article on Financial History, it would 
almost certainly be treated at undue length at the present time. At 
the same time, even when subjects are treated in great detail for an 
encyclopedia, they cannot include anything approaching the com- 
plete discussion that is possible and desirable in a Year Book. The 
dozen or more pages which may reasonably be devoted to the 
October Crisis in a Year Book, would shrink to one or two pages 
of encyclopedic text, and this would probably be further curtailed 
afterwards.. An encyclopedia, in discussing a country’s foreign 
trade, will show the progress by years and will not go into the 
analysis or even into a detailed account of the trade for any single 
year. Ina Year Book article, on the other hand, the trade move- 
ments of the year may be analyzed and described in detail. And 
this is true of a host of other subjects. 
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YEAR BOOK FOR 1907 


The present Year Book is not a bare record of fact, but in- 
cludes a summary of the discussion to which the events gave rise, 
and in debated questions recapitulates arguments 
ot a bare on both sides. While the United States naturally 
Record of Facts receives more attention than any other one 
country, the volume is truly International in char- 
acter and includes comprehensive articles on all the leading coun- 
tries of the world, and on such minor divisions as deserve mention 
on account of recent events. 
The Biographical Department comprises a list of all persons 
who have died during the year, with separate articles on the most 
important, and articles on such living persons as 








Biographical have become prominent during the year or 
Department have added to their record some noteworthy 
achievement. 


Over thirty special contributors have supplied articles in their 
respective fields. ‘Thus, matters pertaining to Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, Economic Botany, Irrigation, Foods, 
Special Contributors ctc., are treated by well-known experts in the 
on Science, Arts, ete. Department of Agriculture at Washington. 
Chemistry is treated by Professors Baskerville, 
Rosanoff and Merigold, and Dr. Benjamin; Architecture by Pro- 
fessor A. D. F. Hamlin of Columbia University; Archeology by 
Professor Tonks of Princeton; Sanitary Engineering and Public 
Works by M. N. Baker of the “ Engineering News”; Naval Prog- 
ress by Commander Van Duzer; Mining Engineering and Mineral 
Production by Dr. Joseph Struthers ; Music by Professor Alfred 
Remy; Physics by Professor Tufts of Columbia; Zoology by Pro- 
fessor Treadwell of Vassar, etc. 
The statistics of states, countries, etc., in this volume are de- 
rived from the latest official reports available at the time of publi- 
cation; the figures for societies, colleges, relig- 
Latest Statistical ious bodies, etc., from information supplied by 
Information the organizations themselves. The purpose has 
been to place articles under the headings to 
which a reader would naturally turn first. In some departments, 
as Psychology, Astronomy, Meteorology, Archi- 
Special Articles on tecture, Archeology, and Music, the discussion 
Important Subjects is found under these general heads; in others, 
like Civil Engineering, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Medicine, Manufacturers, Sports, etc., the topics are treated 
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YEAR BOOK FOR 1907 


under such individual titles as Dams, Bridges; Tunnels, Railways, 
Electric Railways, Lightning Arrester, Transformer, Wireless Tel- 
egraphy, Alcohol, Cancer, Tuberculosis, Leather Industry, Silk 
Industry, Football, Baseball, etc. 

Among the longer articles of special interest may be men- 

tioned an article on “‘ Gifts and Bequests in 1907,” prepared by Mr. 
George J. Hagar, who for many years con- 
Gifts and Bequests tributed an article on this subject to the 
Appleton’s Annual. This subject is of special 
interest now, because in spite of the financial depression the aggre- 
gate of gifts and bequests during the year 1907 was larger than 
during any previous year in our history.. Other familiar topics 
during the year which are treated at considerable length are the 
Anti-Trust Movement, Railway Regulation, 
Important #Mlove- States Rights Movement, the Financial Record, 
ments and Events Shipbuilding, Nobel Prizes, the Navy, Child 
Labor, Strikes, the Haywood Trial, Jamestown 
Exposition, the Russian Douma, Arctic and Antarctic Exploration, 
Irrigation, Immigration, The Hague Conference, International 
Relations, political developments in the recent history of the 
Great Powers, etc. 

This International Year Book for the year 1907 is the first 
of a series to be published in connection with the new International 
Encyclopedia. It is prepared under the supervision of Professor 
F. M. Colby, and among the contributors are many writers to the 
Encyclopedia itself. We feel confident it will meet with as favor- 
able a response as has the encyclopedia. 

We are offering special inducements to those who place with 
us their order in advance of publication, allowing a special discount 
if order reaches us prior to April 15th, by which time we 
hope the volume will be ready for shipment. Or, the vol- 
ume will be sent on approval, or order may be given 
through one of our agents, and thus be added to 
your encyclopedia account, if such is still open, 
we paying all cost of transportation. 
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prices of the Interna- 
tional Year Book for 1907 
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RUINS OF FORT TICONDEROGA, N. Y. 


HISTORIC LANDMARKS 
OF AMERICA 


Described by Great Writers 


Compiled by 
ESTHER SINGLETON 
Author of " A Guide to the Opera," etc. 


HE volumes of this series are especially appropriate for gift books. They are 
books that people like to receive, because they are books that people like to 
keep. They are not only attractive in appearance, but the range of subjects 
comprised in them is so wide that almost any one who reads will find something 

of interest in them, and in addition the contents are of permanent interest and value. 
@ The present volume deals with such important landmarks as Plymouth, Jamestown, 
St. Augustine, Bunker Hill and Yorktown, Vicksburg and Gettysburg. In other 
words, the scenes described by pen and pencil in this volume are scenes made famous 
by decisive events in the development of this country. They are landmarks to which 
thousands of Americans make annual pilgrimages, and they are landmarks concerning 
which most Americans have much knowledge and much interest. ‘ Historic 
Landmarks’’ will be valuable, both from its historical and its literary merit. 


Illustrated, 8vo, Cloth, net $1.60 
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ranz Grillparzer 
And the Austrian Drama 


By GUSTAVE POLLAK 


‘*Mr. Pollak’s book is the first attempt, outside of our college world, 
to introduce Franz Grillparzer to American readers. . . . Asasonof the 
country which gave birth to the poet, Mr. Pollak is singularly fitted to 
interpret Grillparzer’s isolation in life and unique position in letters. .. . 
The metrical translations are an important feature of the book. With 
few exceptions they render with uncommon success the meaning and 
melody of the original.” — 7he Nation. 


‘‘In the main, in its triple character of biography, criticism, and 
translation, it is an admirable piece of interpretation, and in view of the 
place which Grillparzer has come to hold in German literature, it can 
scarcely be doubted that Mr. Pollak, in introducing him more fully to the 
American public, has given us one of the most important books of the 
season.”—New York Times. 


‘* The intrinsic merit of the book will add dignity to the position it 
will occupy as a pioneer in a little known field.”—Chicago Tribune. 


‘‘Shows the ardent appreciation of one who has studied deeply into 
Grillparzer’s work and accomplishments.”— Boston Transcript. 


‘*Shows rare command of words and a musical ear. . . . His book will 
fill an honorable niche on the shelf of literary history.”—P7ttsburgh 
Gazette- Times. 


‘‘An animated and interesting portrayal of the literary, political and 
social conditions of Austria during the time when Metternich reigned 
supreme.”—altimore News. 


‘*Gustav Pollak has placed all students of the drama under a debt of 
gratitude.”— Boston Herald. 


‘The translations will allure many readers to the originals.” —San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


‘‘A real welcome will be accorded Mr. Gustav Pollak’s study of this 
dramatist.”—Review of Reviews. 


‘“The work must meet with the enthusiastic approval of those who 
rejoice in the introduction to American readers of such elements of the 
great foreign literatures as have thus far been inaccessible.” —C/leveland 
Plain Dealer. 


‘‘Not only a weighty contribution to literature, but a vivid and 
masterly account of the history of the period. This admirable work fills 
with the greatest distinction a long-felt want.’"—New York Staats- 
Zeitung. 

Price, $2.50 net 
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NO OTHER FOOD PRODUCT 
HAS A LIKE RECORD 


BAKER'S Cocoa! 


50 


127 
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Increasing 
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WALTER BAKER & C0., Ltd. 
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WRITERS 


Known and Unknown! 


Have you manuscripts of* plavs, novels or stories 
of over ten thousand words? If so, write for our 
proposition. 


The National Literary and Dramatic Bureau of New York 
Astor Theatre Building, New York City 














| For tae Book « on Earth | 


Write to H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
Catalogs Free. CONNEAUT, OHIO. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


8651-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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FR B a C «= CLIFTON-McLAUGHLIN 


AND OTHER FOREIGN New French €y 
Complete, accurate, in type on 


Complete Sent SIZE 8x5 1-2 pon 1300 PAGES 
on — 1. 














SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 
PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 


THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON-—IN YELLOW 


1S ATTACHED THIS WAY 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
GENUINE — BE SURE 

IT’S THERE 
Sout Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk 50c. 
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PRICE $1.50 
“STORIES OF OLD NEW HAVEN” 


Entertaining and instructive historical tales of the 
famous City of Elms. Especially adapted to the young. 
203 pp., illustrated, $x. 25 net; postpaid, $1.35. 


E. H. BALDWIN, Saranac Laks, N. Y. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


EDITORIAL OR BUSINESS MANAGER'S 
POSITION, IN AN ESTABLISHED PUBLISHING 
HOUSE, OPEN TO THE RIGHT MAN WITH 
FIVE THOUSAND ($5,000) TO INVEST. MUST 
QUALIFY IN ABILITY, PREFERABLY IN 
LITERARY AND EDITORIAL CAPABIL- 
ITY, AND WHOSE CHARACTER WILL STAND 
THOROUGH INVESTIGATION. 


D. B., CARE OF “THE BOOKMAN.” 
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BOOK PLATES 


TO THE STATIONERY DEPARTMENT 
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“Come and Find Me 
nent and which holds the reader in its grip until the last page is turned. 
There is not a dull character nor a trite incident in the book. Miss Robins 


is a story 





North.’’ The chief motive is 
back to it a man who has been 





By ELIZABETE 


has returned to the scenes of her first success in fiction, 


It draws other characters there: 
and the heroine, Hildegarde, and her faithful lover. 
humor and pathos and largeness, and many of its scenes rise to a high level 
of art. Illustrated by Blumenschein. 550 pages, cloth. $1.50 
















A GREAT NOVEI SVE 
AND ADVENTURE IN ~ 


4R NORTH 
READY FEB. 


SIBINS 


Author of ** The Magnet: h,”’ etc 


OME AND 


FIND ME 


been no such book as this written of the Far North's 


lure and beauty—the reader is gripped by “*that passion for the 
North that is like nothing else on earth.”’ 


in which the love interest is always promi- 


“The Magnetic 
the attraction of the far North. It draws 
there in °65 and has found gold in Nome. 

John Galbraith, traveler and discoverer; 
It is a book full of 





THE LADY OF THE DECORATION 


By Frances Litre. The most exquisite letters 
that ever came out of Japan; the gaiest, saddest, 
dearest, tenderest love story written in years. 

1907's Best Selling Book. 25th edition ready. $1.00. 








READY IN MARCH 
A NEW HUMOROUS BOOK 
By ANNE WARNER 





. UNCLE WILLIAM 


By Jennetre Lee. Just the story of an old Ari- 
chat fisherman, but so sane, and sweét,. and 
wholesome —so quaintly humerous too— that the 
sunshine and the upliftgo with the reader many 
aday. Pass it on. 1.00 


Author of “ Seeing France with Uncle John,” “‘ Susan Clegg and 
Her Friend Mrs. Lathrop,” etc., etc. ' 350 pages, cloth, with an 
index. Illustrations by F. R. Gruger. $1.50 


Seeing 





THE CONFESSIONS OF A DADDY 


By Excors Parker Butier. The story of & little 

child's coming and her welcome, fragrant with 

delicate sentiment, bubbling with true humor. 
Illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory. $0.75 


England 
with 





GRET (“Frankly and delightfully a Pagan” ) 
By Beatrice Mayxtie. Daringly unusual in plot 
and treatment, a dramatic tale of life and love in 
an Oregon lumber camp. _ 

Frontispiece in color. $1.50 


Uncle 
John 





BRUNHILDE’S PAYING GUEST 


By Carouiye Fuirer. An altogether charming 
picture of the 'witchery of Southern hospitality 
and the romances — several for every girl —of the 
South. Frontispiece in color. $1.50 





Never has there been a spicier 
combination of fun and informa- 
tion since “* Innocents Abroad."’ It 
is even funnier than the author’ 8 
‘Seeing France with Uncle John.’ 








A FOUNTAIN SEALED 

‘ By Anne Doveias Sepewicx. A mother, of rare 
charm, is the heroine in this novel of unique plot 
and gripping interest. It is exquisitely done. $1.50 


A Fine, New Detective Story 


The Four-Pools Mystery 





CLEM (“The woman who dared to be herself” ) 
By Epwa Kentoy. The clever story of a beauty 
with red blood in her veins and a scorn of all con- 
ventions. Frontispiece in tint. $1.00 





By ? 


A capital tale of mystery and its unraveling by a clever New 
York newspaper man. A book that will keep the reader up 
all night. The author iss a well-known writer. 

Frontispiece in color. $1.50 
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8651-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
CORNER 48TH STREET No BRANCH STORES 


CLIFTON-McLAUGHLIN 
FRENCH New French Dictionary 
Complete, accurate, in large type on 


BOOKS | scsi 


Complete Sent SIZE 8x5 1-2, OVER 1300 PAGES 
om Request 




















SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 
PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 


THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON—IN YELLOW 


1S ATTACHED THIS WAY 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
GENUINE — BE SURE 
IT’S THERE 
































GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
BOSTON 














PRICE $1.50 
“STORIES OF OLD NEW HAVEN” 


By ERNEST H. BALDWIN 
Entertaining pad instructive historical tales of the 
famous City of Especially adapted to the young. 
203 PP.» Mtasrmed a 25 net; postpaid, $1.35. 
. H. BALDWIN, Saranac Laxg, N. Y. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


EDITORIAL OR BUSINESS MANAGER'S 
POSITION, IN AN ESTABLISHED PUBLISHING 
HOUSE, OPEN TO THE RIGHT MAN WITH 
FIVE THOUSAND (5,000) TO INVEST. MUST 
QUALIFY IN ABILITY, PREFERABLY IN 
LITERARY AND EDITORIAL CAPABIL- 
ITY, AND WHOSE CHARACTER WILL STAND 
THOROUGH INVESTIGATION. 


D. B., CARE OF “THE BOOKMAN.” 





BEST COPY A 











SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON 


BOOK PLATES 


TO THE STATIONERY DEPARTMENT 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 32W*PoRE 
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A GREAT NOVEI VE 
AND ADVENTURE IN ~” 4R NORTH 
READY FEB: 


By ELIZABETE OBINS 


Author of ** The Magnet: th,”’ ete. 


OME AND 
FIND ME! | 


There has been no such book as this written of the Far North's 
lure and beauty—the reader is gripped by “* that passion for the 
North that is like nothing else on earth.’’ 
““ Come and Find Me”’ is a story in which the love interest is always promi- 
nent and which holds the reader in its grip until the last page is turned. 
There is not a dull character nor a trite incident in the book. Miss Robins 
has returned to the scenes of her first success in fiction, ‘“ The Magnetic 
North.’’ The chief motive is the attraction of the far North. It draws 
back to it a man who has been there in °65 and has found gold in Nome. 
It draws other characters there: John Galbraith, traveler and discoverer; 
and the heroine, Hildegarde, and her faithful lover. It is a book full of 








; humor and pathos and largeness, and many of its scenes rise to a high level 
of art. Illustrated by Blumenschein. 550 pages, cloth. $1.50 
THE LADY OF THE DECORATION 


READY IN MARCH 





By Y =_- LittLe. PY most exquisite letters 
that ever came out of Japan; the gaiest, saddest, ‘ 
dearest, ye — story written in years. A NEW HUMOROUS BOOK 
‘ . i . B ition re: a 00. 
1907's Best Selling k. 25th edition ready. $1 By A N N E WA ii N E R 
UNCLE WILLIAM Author of ‘* Seeing France with Uncle John,”’ “* Susan Clegg and 


' Her Friend Mrs. Lathrop,” etc., etc. ‘ 350 pages, cloth, wit! 
By Jennetre Lee. Just the story of an old Ari-| jndex. ITlustrations by F. R. Gruger. — $1.50 
chat fisherman, but so sane, and sweét, and 


wholesome —so quaintly humerous too— that the V4 ? q 
sunshine and the upliftgo with the reader many eein . 
aday. Pass it on. $1.00 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A DADDY England 


By Exoos Parxer Butter. The story of a little e 

child's coming and her welcome, fragrant with th 

delicate sentiment, bubbling with true humor. wi 
Illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory. $0.75 


GRET (“Frankly and delightfully a Pagan" ) Uncle 


By Beatrice Mantie. Daringly unusual in plot 


and treatment, a dramatic tale of life and love in hn 
an Oregon lumber camp. oO 


Frontispiece in color. $1.50 














Never has there. been a spicier 
BRUNHILDE’S PAYING GUEST combination of. fun and informa- 
By Caronmwe Fuuuer. An altogether charming | 0" since Innocents Abroad.” It 


d on " Pee Tred s ev nnier than the author's 
picture of the ’witchery of Southern hospitality SP ii is ol with Uncle John.” 











j and the romances — several for every girl —of the 
4 South. Frontispiece in color. $1.50 
; A FOUNTAIN SEALED A Fine, New Detective Story { 
3 By Anne Doveias Sepcwick. A mother, of rare 





charm, is the heroine in this novel of unique plot The Four-Pools Mystery 


and gripping interest. It is exquisitely done. $1.50 
By ? 


cf y y . be herself” ) : Yr d 
CLEM ( = a = “ ae" sed phe a " A capital tale of mystery and its unraveling by a clever New 
By Epwa ne ag T =n. « ane pp’ Bace wR ve nd York newspaper man. A book that will keep the reader up 
with red blood in her veins and a scorn o : all night. The author is a well-known writer. 
ventions. Frontispiece in tint. 1.00 Frontispiece in color. $1.50 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Squa.:, NEW YORK 
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FORME RLY Soap using Women 
lired—Cross—Sick. Men who 
Reltectete d the Home- coming. No 
| Wonder ! 
'G NOW with Milhons of Women 
the old time Yearly upset for House- 
cleaning 1s out of date. The PEAR- 
LINE user knows no season. The 
Home is kept Clean the year round, 
_because of the Ease and Perfect 
| Cleanliness the use of PLARLINE 
insures. When you see an excep- 
‘tionally Clean home—a_ Bright, 
| Genteel-Looking woman, you ENG 


re st assured she uses PE INBING 














UN oe 


AGuidetomeWestindies|| SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
By Prepenic 4 ope 1) & ELECTROTYPING CO., 


Author of 
‘*Our West Indian Neighbors,”’ etc. Tae ; Ya) . ) 
Mester ieee sp te 134 West Fourteenth Street 


Siepide hed we hb De Wes etn, igang Bemodh, eee 
he Biehemes, and the Cash is TELEPHONE NUMBERS : +: 4760, 4761, CHELSEA 
Gaeiiein od seen Oodle d genet ae eae 16°F) SE REC. WALSALL see Fase eee 
American tourisis who every year in increasing numbers make a 

Je maaig daa sal In fact, this is an indispensable book, ae 

is no other complete guide-book to the West Indies published. 


Flexible Cloth, P net, $2.00 
Flexible Leather, ‘Special net, $2.50 


DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 








Good Writers 


All Spencerian Pens are good writers. 
Stub, circular pointed, engrossing, draw- 
ing, or any other of the dozens of styles of 
Spencerian Pens—there’s no blot and splatter 
to spoil your work. All easy; velvety writers. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 
have smooth and carefully ground points. 
Perfect temper, great elasticity. Send 
6 centsin stamps for sample card 
of 12, all different 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 y, NewYork. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers, 
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““Ghe Leading Fire Insurance Company of America” 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
On the 31st day of December, 1907. 





Cash Capital . : . . : . $4,000,000.00 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire) . ‘ i ; 6,060,039.87 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland) : ‘ : 148, 124.34 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) ; ; : 454,409.16 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland) . F R 118,276.52 
Other Claims . : : ; ! j : 349,113.66 
Net Surplus aS red eget ems ge 3,754,605.88 
Total Assets ‘ . : . $14,884,569.43 





Surplus as to Policy- Holders . . $7,754,605.88 


LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-NINE YEARS: 


$112 ,036,856.57. 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


W. H. KING, Vice-President 
HENRY E. REES, Secretary 


Assistant Secretaries: 
A. N. WILLIAMS E. S. ALLEN 
£. J. SLOAN GUY E. BEARDSLEY 

















WESTERN BRANCH 


THOS. E. GALLAGHER, 
Traction Building, Cincinnati, O. 


General Agent. 


5 
1 
NORTHWESTERN Seapom. { WM. H. WYMAN, Gen’! Agen 
Omaha, Neb. ) W. P. HARFORD, Ass’t Gen’ i Agent. 
5 
t 


BOARDMAN & SPENCER, 


PACIFIC BRANCH, 
Ss Gen’! Agents. 


an Francisco, Cal. 


a Salle St. 
INLAND MARINE m St. 
DEPARTMENT. 
6 Walnut St. 





Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the 
United States and Canada 
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ii | fist the best typewriter that money 


can buy! ; 
The Remington 


| Remington Typewriter Company 
| (Incorporated) 
b 


= 


TER 


New York and Everywhere 
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TOLET POWDER 


*«¢ Strenuous Life’’ 


of outdoor folks need not carry 
the penalty of painand annoy- 
a ance which winter weather 
brings. The daily use of 


Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder 


“a after bathing and after 
shaving keeps the skin 
smooth and healthy. It not 
only heals but soothes all 
Chapping, Chafing, and skin 
troubles of winter and sum- 
mer. Itis indispensable in the 
nursery. 

For your protection the gen- 
uine io pat Pia in pon-cetiees \ 
boxes—the * that. Lox, 
with > ~ Sal, , 5 on top. 
Guaranteed under_ the Food 
and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. 
Serial No. 1542. Sold every- 
where, or by mail, 2 cents. 

ple Free, 

GERHARD MENNEN CO. 

Newark, N. J. 
Ti Mennen’s Violet (Borated) 
‘ alcum Toilet Powder—it has 
the scent of fresh-cut Parma 

Violets. 











Hotel Richmond 
17th and H Streets WASHINGTON, D. C. 


100 Rooms, 50 Private Baths, American Plan 
$3.00 Per Day, Upwards; With Bath, $1 Additional 
European Plan, $1.50 Per Day, Upwards; 
With Bath, $1 Additional 












































A high-class hotel, conducted for your comfort. Remod- 
eled, refurnished throughout. Directly on car line. Union 
Station, 20 minutes, Capitol, 20 minutes. Shops and Thea- 
tres, 10 minutes. Two blecks to White House and 
Executive Buildings. Opposite Metropolitan Club. 

Summer Season, Jaly te October 

Wayside Inn and Cottages. Lake Luzerne, N. Y., in the 
Adirondacks. Switzerland of America. 45 minutes fom 
Saratoga. Send for Booklet 


CLIFFORD M. LEWIS, Proprietor 


Atlantic City, N. J." uatra"eesorr | 
a, Fe, 
~~~ Rudolf 


A Open All Year 


Largest and 
most Modern 


aww Hotel on 











































Spacious New 4 

Sun Parlors | 
and Verandas 
directly on 
Board Walk, 
affording un- 
fobstructed 
view of ocean 
and espla. 
nade. 

Private baths, with hot and cold sea water, and fresh water connections, 

UNEXCELLED CUISINE, UNDER PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF THE MANAGEMENT. 


American or European Plan. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR THE WINTER SEASON NOW IN EFFECT 
JOEL HILLMAN, Proprietor. 





: Also proprietor “ Harvev’s” Restaurant. Washington, D.C. When in Washington don't fail to try 
7 Harvey's ’ famous sea food and game specialties. 
{ A. 8S. RUKEYSER, Manager. j SEND FOR BOOKLET 
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Are you interested in the lands of 
opportunity--today’s opportunity ? 


The purpose of this new monthly magazine is to present to English 
readers the truth about South America, Central America, Mexico and 
the West Indies. Fully illustrated, with original drawings and special 
photographs. Authoritative, interesting. Beautifully printed. Note 
contents of first two numbers: 





JANUARY, 1908 


FEBRUARY, 1908 





AMERICA’S MEDITERRANEAN 
FREDERICK A. OBER 
TROPICAL AGRICULTURE 
Louis J. Matos, M.E., Ph.D. | 
THE OPPORTUNITY IN LATIN AMERICA | 
JOHN BARRETT 


POPULAR amin OF SOUTH 
AMERICA SEYMOUR DUNBAR | 


THE QUEST OF ELDORADO, G.M.L. BROWN 


IN THE TROPICAL FOREST 
CHARLES KINGSLEY | 


CENTRAL AMERICA’S PEACE 
CONFERENCE 

SECRETARY ROOT’S TRAVELS 

BUENOS AIRES A CITY OF PROGRESS 

ANDRE TRIDON 
DEPARTMENTS 

TROPICAL AND SUB-TROPICAL AGRICULTURE 

FORESTS AND MINES 

FOREIGN COMMERCE 

CURRENT LITERATURE 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

TRAVELLER’8 GUIDE 

OF PERSONAL INTEREST 

THE EDITOR'S BULLETIN 


WHEN THE CANAL IS FINISHED 
EDWARD BRODERICK 
THREE CENTURIES OF MISRULE 
G. M. L. BROWN 
THE LAND OF LIMES A. HYATT VERRILL 
SUB-TROPICAL BRAZIL ANDRE TRIDON 
A NEW COLONY IN ARGENTINA 
SEYMOUR DUNBAR 
ORTON IN THE CORDILLERAS 
PROFESSOR JAMES ORTON 
PLANNING TO CONQUER HUASCARAN 
PERU’S NEXT PRESIDENT 
BYWAYS OF GUATEMALA 
ATHELSTANE KENDRICK 


DEPARTMENTS 


| TROPICAL AND SUB-TROPICAL AGRICULTURE 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 
CURRENT LITERATURE 
TRAVELLER'S GUIDE 

OF PERSONAL INTEREST 
THE EDITOR'S BULLETIN 





10 Cents a Copy. $1.00 a Year 


ADDRESS 


TROPICAL AMERICA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


22 EAST 22d STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


At a complimentary dinner given to Sir 
William S. Gilbert at the Savoy Hotel, the 
guest in responding to the toast of his 
health described himself as “an idle singer 
of an empty day,” and made a striking ref- 
erence to his copartnership with Sir A. 
Sullivan: ae 7 

“During our régime at the Savoy my dis- 
tinguished coworker and myself invariably 
exercised the most absolute and undisputed 
control over the production of our pieces. 
By arrangement with our excellent impres- 
ario. D’Oyly Carte, we selected our own 
cast, we directed our rehearsals in every 
detail. We superintended the modelling of 
the scenery, the designing of the dresses. 
Our company was always admirably in 
hand, the best possible feeling existed be- 
tween them and ourselves. 

“Over and over again have I given to Sir 
Arthur lyrics which at the time appeared to 
me to be obvious, effete, and commonplace, 
and I have been astounded when it came to 
rehearsal at the vitality and emphasis with 
which .hig Promethean fire had endowed 
them. He used to maintain, oddly enough, 
that fhere was no such thing as humor in 
music, but, in my humble judgment, he was 
himself a musical humourist of the very 
highest order. In justification of this belief 
| may indicate the clergyman’s song in the 
Sorcerer;-the trio, “Ring the Merry Bells 
on Board Ship,’ in Pinafore; the entrance 
of Bunthorne in the first act of Patience; 
the ‘Three Little Maids from School’ in the 
Mikado; the wonderful accompaniment to 
the ‘Dream’ song in Jolanthe, and the ex- 
quisite duet between Elsie and Jack Point 
in the first act of The Yeoman of the Guard. 
To the old stock company of the Savoy—the 
only. stock company in England—our debt 
was inestimable, for they devoted them- 
selves, one and all, with the keenest zeal 
and most willing’ self-effacement, to ascer- 


taining our wishes and embodying them to 


the best oftheir considerable ability. 
“Five and forty* years ago I foturided a 
small and obscure coterie of young dram- 
atists, critics and journalists, who dubbed 
themselves ‘The Serious Family.’ Tom Hood 
was the head of the family, and I was known 
as the ‘enfant terrible. They met weekly 
at my chambers in Gray’s Inn, and I was 
absolved from the necessity of paying a 
two-guinea subscription in consideration of 
my undertaking to supply a rump steak 
Pie, a joint of cold boiled beef, a Stilton 
cheese, whiskey and soda and bottled ale 
every Saturday night for the term of my 
natural hfe-—From the London Standard. 








TheTreatment of 
Colds and Grip 


For Prevention 
and Quick Recovery 


During the ‘‘Grip’’ epidemics of the past 
ten years, Orangeine has been widely tested, 
with such success for prompt relief and 
thorough elimination of the usual debili- 
tating effects from ‘‘Grip’’ and hard colds, 
that our files are crowded with voluntary 
tributes from all over the country, and our 
laboratory for weeks has been many thou- 
sand dollars behind our ability to fill our 
accumulation of orders. This, in spite of 
the fact that we have doubled .our force 
and have also added a night force. 


The following 7° directions for pre- 
vention and cure of Colds and ‘‘Grip,’’ 
condensed from countless successes, have 
proved almost infallible : 


DIRECTIONS: When you feel that you 
have taken c or when chilled and ex- 
pr og take an angeine Powder imme 
ately; oes | in = oon minutes, and all 

Surtees teed will generally be averted. 


To break up aps and d advanced Colds, 
| before retiring di an Orang 

‘owder in a cup of hot watet de or hot lemon- 
ade. Drink it as hot as possible, get into 
bed and kee: pou, up. Secure free 
3 possible. 

In the morning, rub body briskly with 
crash towel, dissolve an Orangeine Powder 
upon the tongue, repeat every four or five 
hours during the day, until all symptoms 
have disappeared, and all debilitating after 
effects removed. 

NOTE: In connection with the above, it is very 
desirable to drink plenty of pure water, between — 
not with— meals; and in very stubborn cases, the 
action is accelerated by taking some common form 
of laxative. 


Orangeine 


Acts quickly, thoroughly, normally on 


Colds,Grip, Headache, Neuralgia, 
Indigestion, Brain Fag, Common 
Ills; Offsets Chill and Exposure 


Prevents Sickness! 
Secures Good Health! 














25-Cent Package FREE! 


We want you to — Orangeine as others enjoy it. And 
while it is sold by druggists ev eernhe re in 10-cent, 25-cent, 
6&)-cent and $1.00 packages, we will t = — — receipt ot 
your postal request, to mail you age free,with 
full information. THE T ORANGEINE CHE ‘MIOAL co., 
15 Michigan Ave., CHIcaGd. 
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HOY. 
STEAM PACKET CO. 
JAMAICA—A Vision 


Those who have visited this land of sunshine and flowers in recalling the 
pleasant memories it inspires conjure up 4 vision of a beautiful island of luxurious 
vegetation and lovely scenery, fragrant with the perfume of spices and flowers. 

: The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company’s ocean-going steamships, luxurious 
and speedy, make a visit to the island an additional delight, combining as they do 
the convenience and comfort of the mcdern hotel with all the security that the 
newest type of mariné construction amelie. Pe Ma 

Among the of call reached b in the fortnight! 

Colon, Savenille, La Guayra, Tented Barkodos Ch Cherbourg and ee ae ied by 

os oy a Grenada, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Dominica, Montserrat, Antigua, 
evis, 










Special Tours to 


JAMAICA, ISTHMUS OF PANAMA OR BARBADOS 
All Expenses $90 to $240 
Illustrated booklet giving complete itineraries will be sent on request 
SANDERSON & SON 
General Freight and Passenger Agents, 22 State Street, New York 


FOSTER Se RE P Agent, Flatiron Building, New York 
W.H. Eaves, N.E. A. 300 Wash Street, am Mass. 
R. M. “Melville, Toronts and 3 Me bee orohto, Can. 


Piease mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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Hotel Titchfield 


OPENS DECEMBER 


Situated at Port Antonio, Jamaica, British 
West Indies — In the Land of Perpetual June 





Reached by the Hamburg-American Line from New York, Royal Mail 
Line from New York and the United Fruit Company from 
Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore 








ao She Ate Sie Ais oo 


ORR DRA ASEDADS 





Eastern Harbor, Port Antonio, Hotel Titchfield in Distance 


Finest Tropical Hotel in the World. Accommodations for 400 people. 
All modern conveniences: Private Baths, Elevator, Electric Lights, 
Music, Fishing, Sailing, Tennis, Bathing, Driving, Saddlehorses. Harbor 
illumination every week. Automobiles to hire. Garage. 


THE JAMAICA TOURIST INFORMATION BURE AU, 


673 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., will, upon request, give detaile j 
information of Hotel Ac sodateedantens, Steamship Sailings, \uto- 
mobile and Carriage Trips, and Special Attractions of Jamaica 


Ainslie & Grabow, Managers 


673 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Proprietors, NEW OCEAN HOUSE, Swampscott, Massachusetts 


a 


THE BURR PRINTING HOUSE, FRANKFORT AND JACOB STS 
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LA G R r P E 3 THE MOST PERFECT 


now epidemic, is undoubtedly infectious, and LUNCHEON WAFER EVER PRODUCED Is 
like Pneumonia and Diphtheria, is most prev- 
alent in winter, when closed doors and win- 
dows cause impure air. The last thing at night 
pour into the traps of the closets, wash-basins» 
sinks, etc., a little 





CHOCOLATE DIPPED 


TRISCUIT, 
q THE WHOLE WHEAT STEAM COOKED, 
SHREDDED, BAKED & DIPPED IN CHOCOLATE. 
COMBINES ALL STRENGTH-GIVING, 


MUSCLE-BUILDING MATERIAL IN 
SHREDDED WHEAT, 


* WITH THE NUTRITIVE ELEMENTS OF 
it) y | eS Gs "WORLD FAMOUS CHOCOLATE. 


TRY IT MORNING, NOON OR NIGHT 
WITH A CUP OF ¥ DELICIOUS COCOA 
It is an odorless, colorless liquid disinfectant WHOLESOME!” NUTRITIOUS !! / 
and deodorizer, which destroys foul odors and 
disease-germs. It is sold everywhere in full 
quart bottles, and is manufactured solely by 
Henry B. Platt, at New York and Montreal. 





SOLD AT OUR STORES & BY 
DRUGGISTS & GROCERS EVERYWHERE 

















Cop LIVER OIL 


is just pure cod liver oil— 
free from disguise, because 
none is needed. It is the 
impurity or adulteration in 
cod liver oil that makes it 
offensive to taste and smell. 
The purity of Moller’s Oil 
makes it 


Free fromTaste 
or Odor. 


It is this purity that 
makes Moller's Oil so 
- digestible and without 
that nauseous “‘repeat”’ / 
The genuine is sold oxy in "WG, oe MW The sprain that follows the slip 

0 ” 1e8, Im tec oe rs 
iret th ag Smported ¢ Hf and the bruise that follows the 
pret: ft blow call for the prompt appli- 
bs Schieffelin&Co =)" /¥y . cation of POND’S EXTRACT. 
ase New York fy EGS It quickly relieves muscular 
WH? Sole 44) SB. =< ache and soreness and reduces 
Hi / Agents + Y Mn “ : the eb ae and discoloration 
ea \ Bape = of the bruised flesh. 
Fs: Sway i Ovibont 60 Ye ears.’ 


Sold only in Original Seale Bottles; 
er in bulk. 
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Lamont 


ave been established over 55 YEARS. By our system of 
paymente ever vy familly in moderate circumstances can own 
\ | VOSE | yano, We take old instruments in exchange and 
liver the new piano in your home free of expense Write 
for Catalogue D and explanations 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 157 Boylston St. . 


, Boston, Mass, 
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THE BOOKMAN 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF LITERATURE AND LIFE 





CONTENTS FOR APRIL 


Chronicle and Comment 








The Ultimate Source of Sherlock Holmes . ‘ 113 The Literary Horrors Club . 123 
The Heart of Gambetta—The French Statesman and Journalistic Inerrancy . 124 
Madame Léonie Leon—Gambetta and Bismarck (with J. C. Snaith . ° 126 
portrait of Madame Léon) . 114-115-116-117 The Gentleman Vagabond i in Fiction . 127 
The Open Life—Mr. and Mrs. Williamson and Mr. E. C. Stedman in Chicago 128 
and Mrs. Methuen (illustration) - 116 The Automaton Pugilist . 128 
The Open Life—Mrs. John Van Vorst (illustration) - 116 The New Churchill Novel (with portrait of Winston 
Arthur Stringer (with portrait) . ‘ o- Churchill) . . 129 
F. J. Stimson (portrait) il The Original of the Beloved Vagabond (portrait) 130 
Socialism in Literature (with portrait of John Graham Henri Bernstein (portrait) 130 
Brooks) . 119 General Homer Lea 130 
The Metropolis—Its Story ‘Its People- Its Exagger- M. Briquet (portrait) 131 
ations (with portrait of Upton Sinclair) 120-121-122-123 
The New Baedeker. The Casual Notes of an Irresponsible 
Traveller (illustrated). IV Portland, Maine ‘ 132 
A German’s Caricatures of Literary Men (illustrated) GARDNER TEALL 141 
Edmund Clarence Stedman and Eugene Field (illustrated) Carouine Ticknor 147 
April (Poem) ° Benjamin P. LeGGett 151 
Some Recent Women Short- laters Writers (illustrated) Mary K. Foro 152 
Eight Books of the Month 
I rs S. Layard’s ‘‘ Suppressed Plates” (illustrated) Georce Watson CoLe 161 
Il Traubel’s ‘‘ With Walt Whitman in Camden” 
w Gahustrated) . . Epwarp Ciark Marsu 164 
Ili Colonel Dodge’s ‘ ‘ Napoleon ” : . . Richarp W. Kemp 167 
IV The Last of the Stewarts ‘ . Epwarp FuLter 169 
V_Les Filigranes (illustrated) ° . ALBERT ScHINZ 171 
VI Anatole France's ‘‘ Jeanne d’ Arc” Atvan F. SANBORN 174 
Vil William de Morgan’s ‘‘ Somehow Good” H. W. Boynton 17 
Vill Archibald Marshall’s ‘‘ Exton Manor” Grace IsaseL COLBRON 178 
The Point of View and Some Recent Novels 
William Jordan, Junior—Come and Find Me—A Walking 
Gentleman—My Lady of Cleeve—Flower of the anal 
The Folk Afield . Freperic Taser Cooper 179 
The Drama of the Month in Illustration 186 
Anatole France and Jeanne d’Arc (illustrated) TaLsot TONNELLIER 192 
The Fly on the Wheel , 
Chapters X, XI, XII, XIII KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 195 
The Book Mart 
Reader’s Guide to Books Received . . . - 209 The Best Selling Books 224 
Sales of Books During the Month : . ; — 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY PRICE, 25 CENTS $2.50 PER YEAR 





Manuscripts submitted to Tut BooOKMAN should be addressed to “* The Editors of Tuk Booxman.”’ Manuscripts sent 


to any of the Editors personally 


are liable to be mislatd or lost 


Dopp, Meap & Company, Publishers, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Copyright, 1908, by Dopp, Meap & Company. All rights reserved 
Entered at the Post Office, New York, 


N. Y., as Second-class Mail Matter. 
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|NEW SCRI BO 
IN KOREA WITH MARQUIS ITO 


By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, LL.D. Illustrated, $2.50 net, 
postpaid $2.70 


The most important book on Korea and her relations with Japan that 
has ever been brought out. Professor Ladd had, through his relations with 
Marquis Ito, very exceptional facilities for personal observation in Korea, 
and unprecedented opportunities for obtaining inside information and 
accurate knowledge as to the past and present conduct of Japan and her 
present intentions. Much hitherto unpublished/diplomatic material was 
placed in his hands. Noone can, in the future, write the history of these 
events, or discuss them with authority, without making himself familiar 
with the views and conclusions of Professor Ladd in this book. 


THE OLD DOMINION---Her Making and 
Her Manners 
By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. $1.50 net, postpaid $1.62 


An account of the early history and later development of Virginia and 
of the men and women and the manners and customs that grew up in it. 
Mr. Page is full of the knowledge of his subject and writes of his native State with the literary skill, 
grace, and enthusiasm that make the book as brilliant as literature as it is valuable as history. He 
takes up such subjects as Jamestown, Colonial Life, Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia, 
The Old Dominion Since the War, An Old Neighborhood in Virginia, and An Old Virginia Sunday. 


TRUE STORIES OF CRIME 


From the District Attorney’s Office. By ARTHUR TRAIN 
Illustrated, $1.50 


Literally and in fact, true stories of crime. The characters are men 
and women who lived and schemed, laughed, sinned and suffered, and 
these are the stories of the most dramatic and even tragic episodes in 
their careers, told with the art of a master of the craft and possessing a 
deep and absorbing human interest. 


THE FOOTPRINT and Other Stories 


By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. $1.50 



























MARQUIS ITO 














The 
resting Lb mernonag 
m an ming 
Catholicism 
By NEWMAN SMYTH 
$1.00 net 
Postpaid $1.10 



















A weird and fantastic story of the East and the West, the mystery 
of the one and the humor of the other, with other stories of adventure, 
sentiment, and fun. “The knack of descriptive narrative he hasin un- 
common degree.”—vening Post, N. Y. 


The Sentimental Adventures of Jimmy 
Bulstrode 
By MARIE VAN VORST. Illustrated, $1.50 


The adventures and experiments of one of the most likeable and 
amusing characters in modern fiction. Full of fun and very attractive 
sentiment. 


OLD MR. DAVENANT’S MONEY 
A Romance of Long Island. By FRANCES POWELL. $1.50 


A story of mystery of to-day on Long Island, with the rush and 
sweep of an absorbing plot and a delightful love story. 


THE OLD ROOM 
By CARL EWALD. $1.25 
Translated from the Danish, by A. Teixeira de Mattos 


An extraordinary drama of married life intensely human and very 
modern. 

“An annoying psychological study of modern fashionable life.”"— 
London Vanity Fair. 


READY SHORTLY 








By M. A. DeWOLFE HOWE. 2 Volumes. 


A most important addition tothe history and biography of the nineteenth century. 
of the Navy, Minister to England and to Germany during the Franco-Prussian War, and 


was Secretar 
the intimate friend of many of the most famous men of the century. 


An eloquent statement of 
the causes of the failure of 
Protestantism and Roman 
Catholicism to meet the 
needs of the day and of the 
hopes fora united Christian 
church, 











PRACTICAL 
BRIDGE 


By 
J. B. ELLWELL 


$1.50 net 
Postage 12 cents 


The latest and most up- 
to-date developments of the 
game explained by the 
greatest of “Bridge” ex- 
perts. 








THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE BANCROFT 


Illustrated. $4.00 net, postage extra 






Mr. Bancroft 
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SCRIBNER'S NEW IMPORTATIONS 
THE PETIT TRIANON—VERSAILLES 


Illustrated by a Series of Measured Drawings and Photographs of the Entire Building, Exterior and Interior ; 
including a large selection of the Furniture, and various details of the Ironwork and Brasswork. ‘Together 
with an historical account of the Palace and descriptive letterpress. By JAMES A. ARNOTT and JOHN WILSON, 
Architects. Wuzth 937 full-page plates, comprising 79 carefully reproduced plates of measured drawings and 14 
photographic plates. 3 parts, folio, in portfolios. $27.00 mez. (Parts I and II-now ready. Part III ready soon.) 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF GREECE AND ROME 


A SKETCH OF ITS HISTORIC DEVELOPMENT. By WILLIAM J. ANDERSON, A.R.I.B.A. and R. PHENE SPIERs, 
F.S.A., F.R.L.B.A. Second edition, revised and enlarged by R. PHENE SpPIERS. Wéth 255 illustrations. 
Large Bvo, $7.59 ner. 


A new and revised edition of this excellent work which found a large demand in its first edition. 


THE CICERONE 


AN ART GUIDE TO PAINTING IN ITALY. For the use of Travellers and Students. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Dr. JACOB BURCKHARDT by Mrs A. H. CLOUGH. A new and illustrated impression with a preface 
by P.G. Konody. With 16 plates. 12mo, $1.50 net. 


A new edition of one of the most useful books on Italian Art pe pen eee The original edition has long been out of print. and 
this new edition should find a very wide welcome. It combines a useful guide to Italian Art with a Chronological History of that Art. 


ICE-BOUND HEIGHTS OF THE MUSTAGH 


AN ACCOUNT OF TWO SEASONS OF PIONEER EXPLORATION AND HIGH CLIMBING IN THE BAL TISTAN HIMA- 
LAYA. By FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN and WILLIAM HUNTER WORKMAN, M.A., M.D., authors of “ Through 
‘Town and Jungle,” “In the Ice-world of the Himalaya,” “Sketches a- wheel in fin-de-siécle Iberia,"’ etc. 
With 2 maps and 170 tllustrations. 8vo, $5.00 net. 


THREE VOYAGES OF A NATURALIST 


— AN ACCOUNT OF MANY LITTLE-KNOWN ISLANDS IN THREE OCEANS VISITED BY THE “*‘ VALHALLA”’ R.Y.S. 
y M. J. NICOLL, M.B.O.V. With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. THE EARL OF CRAWFORD, K.T.,F.R.S. 
Ww ith 56 full-page ‘lustrations of Life and Scenery. 8vo, $2.50 net. 


The author was Naturalist on the Earl of Crawford's magnificent yacht ‘‘ Valhalla" on three long voyages round the world, 
round Africa and to the West Indies. Most of the islands explored were previously very little known, and others had been 


«GEORGE. MEREDITH 


NOVELIST, POET, REFORMER. By M. STURGE HENDERSON. With a photogravure frontispiece. 12mo, $1.50 net. 
An excellent critical account of this foremost English novelist's work—both in fiction and poetry. 


THE LIFE OF CAVOUR 


By EDWARD CADOGAN, author of “ Makers of Modern History.” With a portrait. 12mo, $2.00 net. 


CARDUCCI’S POEMS 


POEMs. By GIOSUE CARDUCCI. Withan Introduction and Translations by MAUD HOLLAND. Sq. 12mo, $1.25 ne?. 


GEORGE SAND AND HER LOVERS 


by hey GRIBBLE, author of “‘ Madame de Staél and Her Lovers,” etc. With 6 photogravure portraits. 
8vo, $3.75 nez. 


This is the first complete biography of George Sand in any language. It is a work of great value and interest. 


MIRABEAU THE DEMI-GOD 


BEING THE TRUE AND ROMANTIC STORY OF HIS LIFE AND ADVENTURES. By W.R. H. TROWBRIDGE, author 
of “Court Beauties of Old Whitehall,” “A Girl of the Multitude,” etc. With portraits and illustrations. 
Large 8vo, $3.75 mer. 


BAEDEKER’S MEDITERRANEAN GUIDES 


All with maps, plans, panoramas, etc. 





Egypt iw <n Italy (Northern) . . . . « $2.40 Italy (Selected and worerataneS $2.40 
Franee (Southern) . es oe Italy (Central) . . . : «. . 2.25 Palestine and Syria 3.60 
Greece , ee ee Be Italy (Southern) . . . . . 1.80 Spainand Portugal . . . . 4.80 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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IMPORTANT SPRING BOOKS 








The City of Delight 


By ELIZABETH MILLER 


Author of “ THE YOKE™ and “SAUL OF TARSUS™ 


Miss Miller's new novel is a love story, 
with the fall of Jerusalem for its staging and 
historical basis. 

This stupendous subject the author has 
treated with her now well-known grasp and 
power. 

Pestilence-stricken Ascalon ; Jerusalem in 
its dire plight between warring factions 
within and the besieging force of Romans 
without ; the emotional conflict between old 
Israelitish beliefs and the new Christianity ; 
a sense of thronging multitudinous life, of 
Jew and Persian and Roman, Pagan and 
Christian, soldier and lord; the canvas is 
vast and the colors dramatic. 


Illustrated by FRANK X. LEYENDECKER. 
$1.50 postpaid 


The Lady of the 
Mount 


By FREDERIC S. ISHAM 


Author of “ THE STROLLERS” and 
“UNDER THE ROSE” 


A stirring romantic tale of the great 
charm and grace in telling that marked 
Mr. Isham’s former successes, “ The 
Strollers” and “ Under the Rose.” 

It is the story of the Black Seigneur 
who held such power over the peas- 
ants along the coast of France in the 
days of the Revolution, of his love 
for the Governor's daughter and how 
he wooed and won her. 

“ A thrilling tale well told.” 

—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Pictures by LESTER RALPH. 
$1.50 postpaid 








The Stuff of a 
Man 


By KATHARINE EVANS BLAKE 
Author of “ HEARTS HAVEN” 


A drama of the com lands of 
Southern Indiana in the “Pocket” 
region bounded by the Ohio. 

The story has the charm of lei- 
surely atmosphere as seen in a small 
town and its environs, and of love 


old-fashioned in its quality, all told 


in a pleasant vein of gossipy humor. 


Frontispiece in color by WILL GREFE. 
$1.50 postpaid 


Yard and Garden 
By TARKINGTON BAKER 


“Yard and Garden" is a complete, suggestive and 
useful manual intended for use by city householders 
who desire to adorn their !ots or garden spaces. The 
book contains definite and detailed consideration of 
lawns, vines, annuals, hardy perennials, bulbous plants, 
shrubs and trees; followed by other chapters on soils, 
insects, fertilizers and diseases; with much miscel- 
laneous material added. 


Sixty Illustrations. $2.00 net 








Window Gardening 


By HERMAN B. DORNER 


This is a concise and simple manual, of equal use 
in the schoolroom or the home, giving practical and 
definite instructions as to the care of house plants. 
The nature of the soil required, how to manage 
bulbs, cuttings, slips and seeds, what plants thrive 
in sun and what in shade,—all these ding are set 
forth clearly. More than forty pictures. illustrate the 
author's ideas. 


Forty Pictures. Price, $1.00 net 








THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Pus.isHeErs, INDIANAPOLIS 
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BEST SELLING BO 
IN AMERICA 


The New Novel by 
The Author of “Tue Brass Bow.” 


BLACK 
BAG 


LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 
cadeeaaiien tates SES 


BLACK BAG 


LOUTS JOSEPH VANC? 


on 
She 


***The Black Bag’ is a winner.”"—W. Y. Globe. 
Indispensable to the 7ourist— Travels like a whirl- 
wind—Ao/ds the whole family—You can't Lose it— 


Packed full of bully stuff—Made of the best J/ate- 
the Grip of adventure— 


r 


1 YOV1E 


rial—It never gets Heavy 
Impossible to Check it—Au/ging with excitement. 


Pictures by FoGarty. $1.50 Postpaid. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO., Publishers, Indianapolis 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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First of all, this 
new novel by 
Rex Beach isa 
big, buoyant, 
bracing story of 
the last frontier—Alaska—a story with the 
dash and swing of ‘‘ The Spoilers.” This 
is one half of THE BARRIER. The 
other half is its triumphant love romance. 

Here the new book 


far surpasses ‘‘ The 
Spoilers.” There is 


new setting, too, 


a 
but still in the virile 
air of the North. 


The new people 
whom Mr. Beach makes live before you in 
the clean cut pages of THE BARRIER 
are intensely human. More than one of 
them will become celebrities in fiction. 
The story? In the opening chapter of 
THE BARRIER the reader scents a mys- 
tery and is on the eve of a love affair. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo. 


THE BARRIER 


By REX BEACH a trader at 


Author of “‘ The Spoilers” 





Old man Gale, 


Flambeau, on 
the Yukon, the 
father of three 
children, mothered by an Indian squaw, 
brings the story on with a rush. His 
eldest daughter, Necia, a beautiful girl 
of eighteen, is THE BARRIER’S 
heroine. Necia falls 

in love with, and is 

loved by, Lieuten- 

ant Burrell, a young 
Kentuckian, arrived 

with a handful of 

men at the post to 

act as mounted police. From this criti- 
cal moment on there is not.a dull page 
to the end. Some quaintly humorous 
characters are introduced also. In fact, 
the humor of THE BARRIER is 
another feature in which it surpasses 
“The Spoilers.” 


Cloth. Price, $1.50 





THE JUDGMENT OF EVE 


By May Sincvtarir. A novel of power—above all, a story direct and painstaking. 
It is the kind of story, too, that one can’t get away from. In ‘The Judgment of 
Eve” there is no problem, and in this it is a refreshing change. A loving wife and 
husband may still be subject to the tragic circumstances of life which have to do with 
hopes and ideals. ‘This is the story Miss Sinclair tells. ///ustrated, $1.25. 





SANTA LUCIA 


By Mary Austin. In this little community not far from San Francisco, Miss 
Austin begins to tell a story—a good story. It is a pleasure to add that ‘‘Santa 
Lucia” is a book of unusual literary excellence and uncommon literary value, as well. 


Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 





MOTLEY’S DUTCH NATION 


Edited by Dr. WILLIAM ELLioT Grirris. Completely revised to date, being the 
Rise of the Dutch Republic, by John Lothrop Motley, D.C.L., LL.D., condensed, 
with Notes and Introduction, Biographical Sketch, and the Historical Narrative, in- 
cluding the reign of Queen Wilhelmina, continued to A. D. 1908. J/lustrated. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.75. 





THE STANDARD OF USAGE IN ENGLISH 


By Proressor THomas R. Lounssury. His point of view comprises a denial 
that the English language is degenerating through corrupt usage—though corrupt 
usage is admitted. ‘The author makes first a clear point that a spoken language not 
only does change, but should change. Gz/¢ top. Untrimmed edges, $1.50 net. 





WORLDS IN THE MAKING 


By SvANTE ARRHENIUS. Under this picturesque title is set forth a wonderful 


theory of independent modern scientists. 


From the principle of the mechanical radi- 


ation pressure of life—that rays of light falling upon a surface tend to puSh that sur- 
face back—a new theory of worid-building is evolved. J//ustrated. Crown 8vo. 


$1.60 net. 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 








‘The best and most absorbing story of adventure yet pro- 
duced by Mr. Oppenheim,” says the PAzladelphia Press, ‘is 


THE GREAT SECRET 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


‘‘ As a story-teller he has reached the highest mark yet 
registered. Asa work devised solely for the entertainment 
of its readers, ‘The Great Secret’ is a big success. : 
The mystery begins on the very first page.”— Baltimore Son. 


Capitally illustrated by C. D. Williams. Cloth, $1.50 








THE REAPING QUICKENED 
By MARY IMLAY TAYLOR * By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 
A strong story dealing with Washington This story of Thorne Alstrom’s struggle 
social and political life, by the author of | with his conscience, with its Quebec back- 
‘*The Impersonator.” ground, represents Miss Ray’s best work. 
With frontispiece in color. Cloth, $1.50 Cloth, $1.50 








THE HEMLOCK AVENUE MYSTERY 
By ROMAN DOUBLEDAY 


The mystery attached to the death of a prominent lawyer puzzles the reader to the 
very last chapter of this ingenious tale,—‘‘the best story of its kind since ‘ The 
Leavenworth Case.’ ”’ 


Vith spirited illustrations by Ch. Grunwald. Cloth, $1.50 





THE SUPREME GIFT JANET OF THE DUNES 
By GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD By HARRIET T. COMSTOCK 
The heroine of this novel is involved in ‘‘A prose idyll of a Long Island Light- 

dramatic situations that grip the reader's | house and Life Saving District, with asweet 
sympathies to the very end. love story."—New York World. 

Frontispiece in color. Cloth, $1.50 Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 








IN THE HEART OF THE RED FIRS 
By ADA WOODRUFF ANDERSON 


A realistic romance of the Great Northwest, with striking scenes and a strongly por- 
trayed heroine. 


Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 





THE WEIGHT OF THE NAME MORE 
A Study of Financial Condi- 
By PAUL BOURGET tions Now Prevalent ” 
Translated by George Burnham Ives By GEORGE OTIS DRAPER 
A poignant drama of the old aristocracy in France A. business man’s views of 
to-day,—the ripest work of a master novelist. live issues. 
Cloth, $1.50 Cloth, $1 net; postpaid, $1.10 








(o@- Send for Mlustrated Spring Announcements 
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ENTERTAINING READING 


> 





PRIEST AND PAGAN 


An absorbing story of present-day life in New York. 


By Herbert M. Hopkins 


A novel of sensations, describing the strange complications 
which beset the quiet lives of a little group of persons living 
in a lonely portion of The Bronx. The story is absorbing and 
powerfully written, and it gives an extraordinary picture of 
a young Episcopalian minister whose change of heart forms 


the keynote of the plot. With frontispiece in tint by Martin 
Justice. $1.50. 


HOME FROM SEA 
By George S. Wasson 


Salt-water yarns of the Maine coast, revealing the remark- 
able qualities of the natives, pure-blooded, daring, supersti- 


tious, and passionate, a breed of men of whom New England 
will ever be proud. Illustrated. $1.50. 


LANDS OF SUMMER 
By T. R. Sullivan 


An attractive book of travel of an unusually fine literary 
quality, dealing with the countries bordering the Mediterra- 
nean. Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 


ALICE BROWN’S xcv=. ROSE MacLEOD 





From Priest and Pagan 


In pure comedy and com. 
pelling pathos, in sheer nar- 
rative interest, and in the 
portrayal of character, Miss 
Brown has done nothing 
better. 


The book is full of real 
living people and abounds 
in complications which 
never fail tohold the reader's 
attention. With frontis- 


piece in tint. $1.50 





From Rose MacLeod 


THE BREAKING IN OF A YACHTSMAN’S WIFE 
By Mary Heaton Vorse 


A unique volume of outdoor humor, being the diverting experiences of a clever woman while cruising 


with her husband along the shores of Long Island, Massachusetts Bay, and the Mediterranean. Illus- 
trated by Reginald Birch. $1.50. 


WHICH COLLEGE FOR THE BOY ? 
By John Corbin 


A lively and interesting description of several typical American colleges, told for the benefit of the 
present or prospective undergraduate, and likely to be of help to inquiring parents 


It isa volume novel 
in conception, and should find an eager audience. 


Fully illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 


On the Training of Parents The Soul of Spain 
By Ernest Hamlin Abbott By Havelock Ellis 


A brilliant and picturesque stucy of present day 
An instructive volume on the relations of parents | Spain in the light of Spanish history, literature and 
and children. $1.conet. Postage extra. art. With frontispiece. $2.00 net. Postage extra. 








Boston HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY New York 
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McClure Books for the Spring of 1908 








The Vermilion Pencil 
By HOMER LEA 


General Lea is at the head of the Chinese Reform Army, 

and his remarkable knowledge of the Chinese, gained from 
almost a lifetime’s association among them, is revealed on every 
page of this superb romance in which a most sensational plot 
is combined with touches of the most tender pathos and beauty. 
The story deals with the charming girl-wife of a wealthy man- 
darin who flees her home with a Breton priest. The pair are 
caught and the young woman is handed over to the tender mercies 
of Chinese justice to escape,almost miraculously, from its clutches. 
The story is keyed to a tense pitch throughout and the reader is 
held in the inevitable grip of its interest tothe end. Cloth, $1.50 


The first real Chinese 
novel ever written 


i 


GENERAL HOMER LEA 





The Sisters 


By MRS. PERCY DEARMER 


A story of great beauty and power containing at least 

two subtle characterizations that raise it far above the 
plane of the average work of fiction. It is concerned with the 
lives of the two daughters of an English nobleman, Ruth 
Templeton and Rose de Winton, and the consequences en- 
tailed upon them by the sin of their father. The book is 
of the most unusual literary merit and the author handles 
her delicate theme with restraint and a deep human sym- 
pathy. 

Cloth, $1.50 


“ The sins of the father,” 
etc.—a_ strikingly 
brilliant book 











Katharine Trevalyan 


By LOUISE MAUNSELL FIELD 


A brilliant novel of New York society seen from the inside. 

No recent writer has given so full and accurate an account 
of life as it is lived by the very rich and the very fashionable in 
our own time. Miss Field has skilfully depicted this life with 
all its characteristic color and incident, its follies and foibles, 
its vices, and even its virtues. Against this variegated and 
moving background, the author places in sharp contrast with 
its hectic coloring, the pure and elevated character of her heroine 
and develops a story of singularly strong emotional interest. 


Cloth, $1.50 


A fine romance of New 
York’s society 











THE McCLURE COMPANY © 44 East 23d Street, New York 
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Modern Artists 


By CHRISTIAN BRINTON 
Size, 7gx1044. About 350 pages. Four illustrations in four colors, 36 half-tones. 
Cloth, gilt stamping. Boxed, net, $6.00. 

This elaborate and handsome volume covers modern art in its widest field, rang- 
ing from Fragonard to Zuloaga. Each artist and his work is dealt with in the vital 
and suggestive text. The illustrations are elaborate and of the highest character. 
There are four plates in four colors, which include the reproduction for the first time 
in color of Rosa Corder, and fifty-six half-tone plates of exceptional excellence. 





The Appreciation of Music 
By DANIEL GREGORY MASON and THOMAS WHITNEY SURETTE 
Illustrated, $1.50 net. 

The authors have aimed to provide readers who wish to listen intelligently to 
music with a practical guide to simple appreciation. It is in no sense a technical 
work, and it is intended for the music lover rather than the music student, but all 
who are interested in the art will find this work a mine of helpful suggestion. 

OTHER VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES: 
How to Judge Architecture. By Russell Sturgis. 
The Appreciation of Pictures. By Russell Sturgis. . 
The Appreciation of Sculpture. By Russell Sturgis. 
The Appreciation of Literature. By George E. Woodberry. 
Illustrated, each, $1.50 net. 
In preparation, The Appreciation of the Drama. By C. H. Caffin. 
Lllustrated, $1.50 net. 





The Appreciation of Literature 


By GrorGE E. WOoDBERRY 
Size, 7x9. About 200 pages. Eight illustrations. $1.50 net. 

The value of this book is above the ordinary. It is rendered helpful to the gen- 
eral reader by its charming simplicity of style and the original nature of its contents. 
Mr. Woodberry’s attitude towards his reader is that of a comrade rather than that of 
a critic. 





Building a Home 
By H. W. Desmonp and H. W. FRoHNE 
Size, 6x9. 200 pages. 100 illustrations, plans and specifications. $1.80 net. 


The great value of this book lies in its practical qualities. It is written by the 
editor of the ‘‘ Architectural Record,” assisted by Mr. Frohne, and its field is for the 
moderate-priced home, ranging from $5.0C0 to $25,000 in cost. ‘The illustrations, of 
which there are many, are helpful and beautiful, and the plans are all drawn to scale. 


Autobiography of Oliver Otis Howard 
Two volumes. 1200 pages. 16 illustrations. $5.00 net; expressage extra. 
A most important Civil War History 


The Dial says: ‘‘ An autobiography at once so full of incident and so free from 
matters of small importance has rarely been produced. He takes the reader delight- 
fully into his confidence and writes with an astonishing recollection of detail.” 


DR. Ellen 


By JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS. $1.50 


‘** A book to be thankful for."— The NV. Y. Evening Sun. , 
It is meeting with wide and deserved favor. Fourth edition on the presses. 


THE B & TAYLOR CO., Union Square, New York 
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IMPORTANT SPRING PUBLICATIONS 








Belles Lettres 
THE MAKING OF PERSONALITY By BLISS CARMAN 


Author of “‘ Pipes of Pan,” ‘‘ The Kinship of Natuze,” etc., etc. 
Cloth, decorative, with photogravure frontispiece. Inabox. $1.50 


Mr. Carman’s new book is written on the general subject of self-culture. He points out the most valuable attributes 
of personality in its three phases, the physical, the mental, and the spiritual or emotional, and is new in the em- 
phasis he places on the threefold character of man’s nature. 








Books for Travel Lovers 


IN THE LAND OF MOSQUES AND MINARETS 
Rambles in Algeria and Tunisia By FRANCIS MILTOUN 
Author of ‘‘ Rambles on the Riviera,” ‘‘ Castles and Chateaux of Old Navarre,” etc., etc. 

Very fully illustrated with 49 full-page plates, of which nine are in full color, and many text cuts, 
cover design and decorations, from drawings by Blanche McManus. 
8vo. Cloth, decorative. In a box. $3.00 


Another of the charming and informative books of travel, full of Mr. Miltoun’s picturesque description and unusual 
comment, and made beautiful by Miss McManus’s art. 


BRITISH HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS FROM A 
MOTOR CAR By THOMAS D. MURPHY 


With 16 full-page illustrations in colors, and 32 in duogravure, route maps, and an exhaustive index. 
8vo. Decorative cover and wrapper. Inabox. $3.00 
A beautiful volume of travel, thoroughly covering the town and country roads of England which are available for 


motoring; replete with charming and refreshing descriptions of landscapes which are picturesque and landmarks which 
are always of interest. 

















Best New Novels 
Robert Lee Durham’s THE CALL OF THE SOUTH 


With 6 striking illustrations and cover design by Henry Roth. $1.50 


A very strong novel treating in its main theme of the danger to society from the miscegenation of the white and 
black races. 

A prominent New York publisher in declining the manuscript wrote the author, “‘Vou Aave written an absorb- 
ingly powerful novel. It left me gasping.” 


Gamaliel Bradford, Jr.’s MATTHEW PORTER 


By the author of ‘‘ The Private Tutor,’”’ etc. With a frontispiece in colors by Griswold Tyng. $1.50 


When a young man has birth, character, and strong ambition, it is safe to predict for him a brilliant career; and, 
when The Girl comes into his life, a romance out of the ordinary. Such a man is Matthew Porter, and the author has 
drawn him with fine power. 


T. Jenkins Hains’ss BAHAMA BILL 


By the author of ‘‘ The Black Barque,” etc. With frontispiece in colors by H. R. Reuterdahl. $1.50 











The giant negro mate of the wrecking sloop Sea-Horse, while not one to stir the emotions of gentle feminine readers, 


will arouse interest and admiration in men who appreciate bravery and daring. Captain Hains’s descriptions of life at 
sea are vivid, absorbingly frank, and remarkably true. ‘* Bahama Bill’’ ranks high as a stirring, realistic, unsoftened, 
and undiluted tale of the sea, chock full of engrossing interest. 


Theodore Roberts’s CAPTAIN LOVE 


The History of the Most Romantic Event in the Life of an English Gentleman During the Reign of His Majesty 
George the First. Containing incidents of Courtship and Danger as Related in the Chronicles of the Period and Now 
Set Down in Print. 

By the author of ** The Red Feathers,” ‘‘ Brothers of Peril,” etc. Cloth decorative, illus- 
trated by Frank T. Merril]. $1.50 

A stirring romance with its scene laid in the troublous times in England when so many 
broken gentlemen foregathered with the * Knights of the Road.’ 


L. M. Montgomery’ s ANNE OF GREEN GABLES 


Cloth decorative, illustrated. $t.s0 
Every one who reads the story of “Anne of Green Gables ” will fall in love with her. 
In her creation of the young heroine of this delightful tale Miss Montgomery will receive 
praise for her fine sympathy with and delicate appreciation of sensitive and imaginative 
girlhood. 














L. C. PAGE &6 COMPANY, BOSTON 
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IMPORTANT SPRING BOOKS 





The Way of the Woods 


A Manual for the North Country Sportsman 


By EDWARD BRECK. 80 Illustrations. Probable price, $2.00 net. 


Dr. Breck’s book is a complete manual of wilderness occupations and 
pastimes. It is distinguished by its clear, terse and practical style and tells not 
only what the sportsman should have, but where to find it and what it costs. 





By ELIE METCHNIKOFF, of the Pasteur Institute, Paris. 


The Prolongation of Life 


Illustrated. 





No. 17 in the Science Series. 


Optimistic Essays. 


The Nature of Man 


Studies in Optimistic Philosophy. Vo. 15 in the Science Series. 
Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


$2.50 net. 


Prof. Metchnikoff is commonly accounted the greatest of living biologists. 
In these two volumes he expounds his main thesis that human life is not only 
unnaturally short, but unnaturally burdened with physical and mental dis- 
abilities. 





The completion of a Great Biography. 


The Life of Goethe 


By ALBERT BIELSCHOWSKY. Translated by W. A. COOPER. 
Fully Illustrated. Each $8.50 net. 


From Birth to the Return from Italy. 
From the Italian Journey to the Wars of Liberation. 
From the Congress of Vienna to the Poet’s Death. 





3 Volumes. 8vo. 
Vol, I. 
Vol, II. 


Vol. III. 


‘*No biography of Goethe has taken the place that Bielschowsky’s may 








fairly claim. 


. The definitive Goethe biography.’’— Zhe Dial. 





ThinKking—Feeling— 
Doing 


An Introduction to Mental Science 
By E. W. SCRIPTURE, Ph.D, M.D., Assistant 
Neurologist, Columbia University. 
Second Edition, revised. 189 Jilustrattons. 

$1.75 net. 
A fascinating excursus into the 
field of experimental psychology. 


new 





The Twentieth Century 


American 
A Comparative Study of the People of the 
Two Great Anglo-Saxon Nations 
By H. PERRY ROBINSON, author of ** Men Born 
Equal,” etc. 
Probable price, $2.00 net. 


Crown 8vo. 
A remarkably well-informed and sympa- 
thetic piece of international social criticism. 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 








NEW Yor K 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


AN D 


The 
Knickerbocker 
LONDON Press 
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“THE RETURN OF THE ESSAY” 




















Miss Zephine Humpbhrey’s OVER AGAINST GREEN PEAK 


The homely experiences of a bright young woman and her wise Aunt Susan, not to mention 
the ‘‘hired girl,’’ in and about a white house with green blinds, which is the threshold of a 
charming acquaintance with New England country life. 


Publishers’ readers, if good, seldom indulge in prophecies, and are seldom surprised at anything that 
happens. So it is not strange that one of them reports that he “ will not be surprised if this book takes a place 
with those humorous and poetic records of country life which have made some authors famous.” He farther 
savs: “If the last chapter, not to speak of some of the’ other chapters, is not both ‘nature study’ and ‘litera- 
ture’ of a high order, I don’t know where to look for either.” 12mo. 


Spender’s COMMENTS OF BAGSHOT 


A remarkable book by the editor of ‘‘ The Westminster Gazette,’’ which comments delight- 
fully upon such subjects as ‘‘ Friendship,”’ ‘* Bores,” ‘* The Eleventh Hour Man,”’ “ Shyness,” 


‘‘ Wealth,” ‘Poverty,’ ‘‘The Needy and the 
$1.25 net. By mail, Sr. 35- 


Greedy,’”’ ‘‘ Women’s Morality,” etc. 12mo. 


“While affording the easiest of reading, it touches fine issues finely and deep issues deeply. Makes you 


think wise and witty.’”’-—7he London Spectator. 


Miss Sherman’s WORDS TO THE WISE—AND OTHERS 


$1.50 net. By mail, $1.60. 


“These essays hold a freshness and piquancy wholly delightful. 


Whatever she has written upon, 


familiar in title or not, opens fresh doors into delightful thoughts and fancies. Boston Transcript. 


NOTEWORTHY RECENT NOVELS 


Ellis’s ARKINSAW COUSINS 
A story of the Ozarks. $1.50. 


“ A very picturesque story 


original.”—PAtladelphia Ledger. 


- » « excellent character studies of very unusual types of persons 
never seen in io ie pages of fiction before, and they are well worth becoming acquainted with 


vivid and 


‘Pleasant, kindly people whose acquaintance the reader will be glad to make. The sentiment is natural, 


the humor is not strained, and there are many bright remarks that linger in the memory. . 
the drunkenness of Peter is genuine, original fun, and is true to nature besides.’"-—New York Sun. 


The tragedy of 


Barron’s THE LOST GODDESS 


A story of love and adventure concerning some modern New Yorkers and the perils of their 
search for a beautiful girl at the headwaters of the Amazon. $1.50. 


“Something is happening on every page 


. one of those tales where the reader should give himself up 


completely to the fascination of the narrative and never think of probabilities, Then he will enjoy the story. 


— Brooklyn Eagle. 


‘A decidedly absorbing tale of adventure. More than readable.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


De Morgan’s SOMEHOW GOOD 


By the author of ‘* Joseph Vance”’ 


and * Alice-for-short.’’ $ "5. 


“ A book as sound, as sweet, ay | orc as wise, as any in the range of fiction.”"— 7he Nation. 
y g 


“‘ Absolutely masterly.”— Zhe D. 


Burton Seacennee’: s THAT AFFAIR AT ELIZABETH 


By the author of ‘‘ The Marathon Mystery,” etc. $1.50. 
Another story in which Lester, the young lawyer, and Godfrey, the reporter, play the part 


of detectives in unravelling a modern mystery. 
“A well-written romance. 


Lester’s methods are not those of the accepted ty rpe of story-book de- 
tectives. .. . Heis, in short, an every-day kind of man, not too good to be true. 


he story is well con- 


ceived and originally worked out, and should be one of the most popular of the day.”—N. VY. 7imes Review. 


“ Starts with a capital situation 


. the reader is utterly unable to guess at the secret.” 


—N.Y. Tribune. 


Graham Travers’s GROWTH 


A novel of student life in Edinburgh, 


shifting to Florence and Rome. sr. 50. 


“A novel of contrasts, poeta’ with Scotch theologs and fascinating women of the world."’— Bookman. 


“It is throbbing with t 


e tragedies and comedies of real men and women. 


. Times Review. 





POEMS FOR TRAVELERS 


Compiled by Mary R. J. DuBois. 16mo. 
(In press.) 


Covers France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Italy and Greece in some three hundred poems (nearly 
one-third of them by Americans) from about one 
hundred and thirty poets. All but some forty of these 
poems were originally written in English. 





HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers, 


THE POETIC OLD WORLD 

Compiled by Miss Lucy H. Humphrey. Uni- 
form with ‘*The Open Road” and ‘ The 
Friendly Town.”’ 16mo. (In press.) 

Covers Europe, including Spain and the British 
Isles, in some two hundred poems from about ninety 
poets. Some thirty, not originally written in English, 
are given in both the original and the best available 


translation. 
NEW YORK 
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Country Residences in 
Europe and America BY LOUIS V. LE MOYNE 


A most beautiful and valuable book, by an expert architect and landscape gardener, 
and the first volume to show the historical development of architecture. Complete 
ground plans, practically impossible to obtain elsewhere, are given of each of the forty-six 
places included; in addition, 500 superb photographs by the author. $8.25 postpaid. 





The Ancient Law Egypt and How 
The fi me of Bal pa’ d a It 
e force of Balzac, itt has been said, ? } { 
lay in representing the innumerable actual A handy guide to Cairo, the Fay- 
Sacts of the French civilization of his day. oum, Lower Egypt, the Soudan, the 
It is the same sart of service that Miss Delta, Alexandria, the Suez Canal, 
Glasgow has rendered to a smaller civil- etc. ,It shows how to economize 
ization.”—North American Review. time, money, and energy in travel- 
‘“* Miss Glasgow has a literary style that ling, and contains an Arabic-English 
is grave and glowing, like the fine plain vocabulary, and eighteen fine repro- 
Srame of a grand picture.’—The Inde- ductions in color. : 
pendent. $1.50. $1.54 postpaid. 











The Complete Mountaineer BY GEORGE D. ABRAHAM 


This is the first complete book on the sport of mountain climbing. The author, Mr. 
Abraham, is one of the world’s most famous mountain climbers, and writes with author- 
ity and interest. Seventy-five extraordinary photographs, $5.10 postpaid. 


Ideas of a Plain Country Woman B CONTRIBUTOR”. 


The author’s contributions have been more widely read and are to-day more popular 
than the writings of any single contributor to ‘‘The Ladies’ Home Journal.” Now 
gathered into one attractive volume. $1.10 postpaid. 


To the Top of the Continent BY DR. FRED’K A. COOK 


Chronicles the first ascent of Mt. McKinley, describes our best big game country 
and tells of a new and important gold field in Alaska. With remarkable photographs 
and aminer’s map. $2.73 postpaid. 


Pocket Edition of “The Day’s 


Work” and “Kim” BY RUDYARD KIPLING 


A most luxurious and delightful edition, printed on thin but opaque paper and bound 
in rich imported red leather, which is a real pleasure to handle. Each, $1.57 postpaid. 


H ] BY GERHART HAUPTMANN 

anneie Rendered into English by Charles Henry Meltzer. 
Mr. Meltzer’s distinguished success as the translator of ‘‘ The Sunken Bell”’ is a 

guarantee of the excellence of this version of Hauptmann’s work. $1.10 postpaid. 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East 16th Street, New York City 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


FICTION 


The Belle Islers 


By Richard Brinsley Newman 


Profusely illustrated by WaLLAce Go.Lpsmiru, Cartoonist on the Staff of 
the Boston Herald. $1.50. 


The year's great laugh-maker among books. All the typical oddities, vanities, 
mean streaks and good points of a country town, as experienced by the family of 
an honest, simple-hearted minister, are set forth with keenest wit. The clever work 
of Mr. Goldsmith does much to bring out the mirthful qualities of the story. 











The Castle of Dawn 


By Harold Morton Kramer 
Author of ‘‘ Hearts and the Cross” and ‘‘Gayle Langford ” 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


A story of love, recklessness, intrigue, bravery and final good fortune, crowning 
as wild an episode as was ever shared by a handsome and prominent young man and 
woman. The ‘‘Castle” is located in the Ozark Mountains. 





JUVENILES 


The Yale Cup 


Sixth volume of ‘‘ Phillips Exeter Series.” 


By A. T. Dudley 
Illustrated. $1.25. 


The ‘‘Cup” is an annual prize given by aclub of Yale alumni to the member of 
the Senior class of each of several preparatory schools ‘‘who best combines athletic 
success with excellence in his studies.”” As is the case with all these books the athletic 
sports are treated with expert knowledge. 








Dave Porter in the Far North 


Fourth volume of ‘‘ Dave Porter Series.” 


By Edward Stratemeyer 
Illustrated. $1.25. 


In this book Dave is still at his well-liked boarding-school, Oak Hall, with his 
lively but manly comrades, who rejoice with him that he has a father and sister 
living, though unaware of his existence. Dave having secured leave of absence from 
school and accompanied by his chum, goes to England only to find that his father has 
left on an expedition to the upper part of Norway. The boys follow in a most exciting 
pursuit which is replete with adventure. 





LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. Boston 
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SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 





The Struggle for American 
Independence 


By SYDNEY GEORGE FISHER 


Author of *“‘ The True History of the American Revolution,” 
“The True Benjamin Franklin,”’ etc. 


from a point of view quite different from the usual one. A great 

deal of the original evidence, which has heretofore been ignored 
by historians, is brought to light and made accessible to the ordinary 
reader. 


A COMPREHENSIVE history of the whole revolutionary movement 


Two volumes. Illustrated. Crown Octavo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $4.00 net, per set. 





Why Worry ? 


By G. L. Walton, M.D. 


Persia 
TheAwakening East 
By W.P. Cresson, F.R.G.S. 


A narrative ofa trip across Persia, 
taken by the author and his brother. 
The book gives many interesting 
facts about the social and commer- 
cial conditions of the country. 


Profusely illustrated. 
Octavo. Cloth, $3.50 net. 


This book on that great American 
occupation, “ Worry,” will be in- 
formiag and helpful to readers in 
eneral, while to nervous sufferers 
t should be invaluable. 


Frontispiece. 12mo. 


Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Life and Works of Christopher Dock 


With a Translation of His Works into the English Language, by Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, Ph.D., LL.D., and an Introduction by 
Hon. Samuel W. Pennypacker 
This volume is devoted to the life and a translation of the works of 
America’s pioneer writer on education—Christopher Dock. 


Illustrated. Octavo. Cloth, $5.00 net. 





In Press—A New Volume of the New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare 


Richard the Third 


Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, JR. 





NEW SPRING FICTION 


Marcia Schuyler 
By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 


A sweet and wholesome romance, fragrant of lavender and rosemary — 
yet thrilling with heart experiences, touched with humor, and shadowed 
by tragedy. 

Colored frontispiece. 


The 
Master Influence 


By Thomas McKean 
Author of ** The Vortex"’ 
Anexceedingly readable novel,the 


Cloth, $1.50 


The 
Duchess of Dreams 
By Edith Macvane 


A tale of social ambition, of start- 
ling adventure, and of passionate 


Six illustrations. 12mo. 





scene of which is laid principally in 
New York City, but with fascinat- 
ing touches of Paris and Sicilv. 

Colored illustrations by Will 
Grefé. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


love; placed against the dazzling 
background of a Newport summer. 


Frontispiece in color by 
Alonzo Kimball. 


12mo. Decorative cover, $1.50 





In the Dead of Night 


By JOHN T. McINTYRE 


A stirring novel of deep mystery, with scenes laid in New York City. 
Colored frontispiece and three illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth, $1 





OUTDOOR BOOKS 
Our Trees 
How to Know Them 


Photographs from Nature 
By ARTHUR I. EMERSON 


With a guide to their recognition at any 
season of the year, and notes on their character- 
istics, distribution, and culture. 


By CLARENCE M. WEED, D.Sc. 
140 illustrations. Size, 74’’x10” 
Cloth, $3.00 net 


The Small Country Place 
By SAMUEL T. MAYNARD 


A thoroughly practical book which will be of 
great value to those who live upon small country 
places, especially those whose work in the city 
allows them but a few hours each day to spend 
about the home. 

The author discusses the growing of farm and 
garden crops, the care of the horse, the cow, and 
poultry, and similar subjects. 


Seventy-five illustrations from photo- 
graphs, and numerous line drawings. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net 


Wild Flower Families 
By CLARENCE M. WEED, D.Sc. 


A popular hand-book which carefully covers 
the haunts, characteristics, and family relation- 
ships, with suggestions for their identification, 
of the more widely distributed herbaceous wild 
flowers. 


80 illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net 


Four Seasons in the 
Garden 
By EBEN E. REXFORD 


A book on gardening for the home-maker, by 
the foremost amateur gardener of the United 
States. It treats of all phases of the subject, from 
the simple bed or two along the fence, in a city 
back yard, to the most ambitious garden the 
happy suburbanite or country dweller can man- 
age without the services of a professional. 


Sumptuously illustrated in tints. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net 


POETRY 


My Bunkie and Other Ballads 


By ERWIN CLARKSON GARRETT 


These poems tell of army life in the Philip- 
pines, the tropics, and out-bound trails, and 
palms, and the phosphor seas. 


12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25 net 
Ready in May—A Captivating Novel 


The Princess Dehra 
By JOHN REED SCOTT 


uel to the dashing romance, ‘“The Colonel 
be 


A 
of the Red Huzzars.”” 
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APPLETON’S SPRING BOOKS 





Old Wives for New 


Under this startling title, Mr. Phillips has dwelt upon the difficult subject of unmated 
marriage in a most admirable way, and from an altogether different point of view than has 
heretofore been employed. He describes with precision the matrimonial indifferences of a 
wealthy young man and woman of the middle west, and the process of the rearrangement 





of their lives. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


It is sure to be one of the popular books of the year. 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 





READY APRIL 10th 


Victoria: The Woman 
By FRANK HIRD 

This work is entirely different than any- 
thing heretofore written, as it deals with her 
as a woman and not at all as Queen. The 
author sketches the daily life of herself and 
her children, her daily occupations and many 
reproductions of her girlish letters to her 
friends in early life. 


Profusely illus. 8v0. Cloth, $2.50 net 


READY SHORTLY 


Life and Letters of 
Herbert Spencer 
x © PROF. DAVID DUNCAN 
is Literary Executor and Intimate Friend 
This is an authoritative narrative of 
Spencer's life, based upon his correspondence. 
A true picture of the life and character of a 
great thinker and a great man. His com- 
ments on a side of Spencer very little known 
—the emotional and sympathetic side of his 
character—are particularly interesting. 
16 illus. 8&v0. Cloth, $6.00 net 





With Walt Whitman 
in Camden 


By HORACE TRAUBEL 


This remarkable work is by his intimate 
friend and literary executor. The Phila- 
delphia Ledger calls it “ The most truthful 
biography in the language.” 

Vols. I and Il. 8&vo, Each, $3.00 net 


An American Patrician 
The Romance of Aaron Burr 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


Burr, perhaps more than any other Amer- 
ican, led a life so romantic from its beginning 
to its close, that it reads more like fiction 
than truth. 


Iilus. Large 12mo. Cloth, $2.00 net 





Current Issues 
By LESLIE M. SHAW 
The ex-Secretary’s views on the most 


important public questions of the day. 
Large 12mo. Cloth, $2.00 net 


Federal Usurpation 
By FRANKLIN PIERCE 
A plea for the preservation of State rights 


—the most important question of the day. 
Large 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net 





NEW FICTION 


The Clutch of Circum- 
stance 
By JAMES BARNES 


A young physician, after many years’ ab- 
sence abroad, finds upon his return his fiancé 
married to his college chum. Very interest- 
ing complications arise. 


12me. Cloth, $1.50 





The Thinking Machine 
on the Case 


By JACQUES FUTRELLE 


Being the adventures of a famous pro- 
fessor, who agrees to solve every case brought 


before him. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50 








D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


NEW YORK 
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My Lady of Cleeve 


PERCY J. HARTLEY 


Illustrations and cover in colors, with medallion by 


HARRISON FISHER 


It would be difficult to find a more fascinating story for 
those who enjoy a tale of the course of true love—which never 
does run smooth. 

Given a proud, strong man who wants to be master, and a 
haughty, wilful lady who means to be mistress, have them fall 
in love in spite of themselves, as such people do, and there is fine 
) material for an adventurous wooing. Under such conditions, 
Captain Adrian Cassilis wooed the Lady Lettice ; and as the 
wooing took place in a day when swords flashed, spurs jingled 
and people sometimes died very suddenly, there was no lack of 
excitement. But the captain was a cool, determined man, and 
the lady a good loser. So, of course—but read the story. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.50 


Dodd, Mead & Company, New York 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





The Fair Moon 
ot Bath 


By Elizabeth Ellis ) 


AUTHOR OF 


“BARBARA WINSLOW, REBEL” 
Illustrations in Color by JOHN RAE Beautiful Cover Inlay in Colors 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Pudlishers 
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A SELECTION FROM 


Dodd, Mead & Co.’s 72" 








FICTION 


The Husbands of Edith. By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON, author of 
‘*Graustark,” ‘‘The Day of the Dog,” etc. Illustrations in color by HARRISON 
FISHER. 12mo, cloth . ; ‘ : : ‘ : ‘ ‘ ; $1.25 


This is in Mr. McCutcheon’s best als which is to say that it is inimitably clever and entertaining. 
The story opens in Paris, where the hero is ingeniously induced by a friend,a young Englishman, to 
assume his identity for a few weeks and make atrip to Vienna, he Englishman disappears upon a 
mission of his own and the hero prepares for his trip. What is his horror when he learns that not only 
must he assume his friend’s name, clothes, monocle and speech, but his wife and baby! To complicate 
matters, his supposed wife’s sister, a charming girl, joins the party. The hero falls desperately in love 
with her, and is unable to conceal his feelings, not only from the young lady, but from any one else. In 
this situation, the hero, with his supposed wife, baby and sister-in-law, sets out with a party of English 
tourists for a trip through the Tyrol. For the story of what happens there, told as Mr. McCutcheon can 
tell it, the reader is referred to the book itself. 


My Lady of Cleeve. By PERCY J. HARTLEY. Illustrated in colors. Cover 
in color by HARRISON FISHER. 12mo, cloth . : ° ‘ . ¥ $1.50 


It would be difficult to find a more fascinating story for those who enjoy a tale of the course of true 
love—which never does run smooth, 


The Fair Moon of Bath. By ELIZABETH ELLIS, author of “Barbara 
Winslow.” Illustrated in colors by JoHN RAE. 12mo, cloth : , ‘ $1.50 
Candidly, ‘‘ The Fair Moon of Bath” is not just as good as ** Barbara Winslow,” #¢ 7s ée¢fer. 


Meryl. By WILLIAM TILLINGHAST ELDRIDGE, author of ‘‘Hilma.” Full- 
page illustrations in color by JOHN Rag. 12mo, cloth . : ‘ $1.50 


There is always room for a story in which there is “something doing.” “ Mery!’ *moves with a 
whirl; it is modern, absorbing, exciting. It should be dedicated to tiresome journeys, sleepy evenings 
and dull days, for while one reads it, time will be neither dull nor slow. 


The Mother of the Man. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, author of “ Children of 
the Mist,” ‘‘ The Farm of the Dagger,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth . ; $1.50 


“The sincerity and ma eg Mr. Phillpotts’ method at its best are Sen in his new Dartmoor 
Romance.”’— Zhe Evening Star (Washington, D. C.). 


The Dissolving Circle. By WILL LILLIBRIDGE, author of “Ben Blair,” 
‘‘Where the Trail Divides,” etc. Illustrated in color by THE KINNEyYs. 12mo, 
cloth ‘ ‘ ; i ; ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ , : $1.50 


Mr. Lillibridge writes enews men ii the Far ‘West big, primitive men with headstrong passions and 
iron wills. The hero of ** The Dissolving Circle ’’ is such a man. 


Lord of the World. By ROBERT HUGH BENSON, author of “The Light 
Invisible,” ‘‘ A Mirror of Shalot,” etc. 12mo, cloth : , . F ‘ $1.50 


This story is, in every sense of the word, remarkable. The author's brilliant imagination is guided 
by logic and restrained by common sense, &€nd the whole book is animated with a big purpose. 


The Man Who Was Thursday. By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON, author 
of ‘‘ Varied Types,” ‘‘ Heretics,” etc. 12mo, cloth ; ; $1.50 


Mr. Chesterton is such a past-master in sophistries and casuistry, such a — r of paradoxes, such 
an adept in the arts whereby the brilliant and quick-witted pull the wool over the eyes of their less gifted 
brethren, that he can give full and serious credibility to his tale of the astounding adventures of the 
detective who was admitted into the innermost circle of anarchists. 


The Vigil. By HAROLD BEGBIE, author of “ The Penalty,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


This is a theological novel, and such a good one that a distinguished critic who read the story before 
publication says: “1 am inclined to call it the very dest of its hind in the language. It shows a far deeper 
and truer insight into the theological controversy of the time than, for example, * Robert Elsmere.’ ” 


Exton Manor. By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL, author of “Richard Baldock,” 
‘The House of Merrilees,” ‘‘ Peter Binney, Undergraduate,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


‘**Such a piece of quiet, good workmanship is a pleasure in these days of up-to-date bad writing.’’— 
The Evening Star (Washington, D. C.). 


On the Knees of the Gods. By ANNA BOWMAN DODD, author of “Cathe- 


dral Days,” ‘* Three Normandy Inns,” ‘‘The American Husband in Paris,” etc. 
12mo, cloth . , : ‘ . ‘ ’ , ‘ ‘ ‘ : ? . $1.50 


The author has here succeeded in revivifying the Golden Age of Athens,as Bul wer did that of Pompeii. 
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MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 





A Guide to the West Indies. By FREDERICK A. OBER, author of “Our 
West Indian Neighbors,” etc. Profusely illustrated, and with rs colored maps. 
8vo, flexible cloth , , ; , - ; < ; ; ; net, $2.25 
8vo, flexible leather : , : . , ‘ . : > Special net, $2.75 


In view of the number of tourists who yearly visit these islands, there is great need of an accurate 
and comprehensive guide-book. Such a book has been prepared by Mr. Frederick A. Ober, who, having 
been intimately acquainted with the West Indies for thirty years, is well qualified for his task. It isa 
guide-book to the Bermudas, Bahamas, Cuba, Porto Rico, t ge Haiti and Santo Domingo, the Dan- 
ish, Virgin, Dutch, French, Leeward and Windward Islands, Barbados and Trinidad. It is comprehen- 
sive, accurate and convenient, giving all the information which a tourist desires as to routes, hotels, 
rates, places of interest, the history and ee sent condition of the islands, their flora and fauna, com- 
merce, natural resources, etc. Zhis book should be the Standard Guide to the West lndies. 


Tuscan Feasts and Tuscan Friends. By DOROTHY NEVILE LEES. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth . ‘ 8 ‘ ‘ , . ‘ ; Fs net, $1.60 


A charming book on a charming subject, will be the reader’s verdict. From her home ina Tuscan 
villa near Florence the author sallies out into the country roundabout and returns with delightful 
sketches of the hills and woods, and the country people big and little. The author knows her Tuscan 
peasantry, from wrinkled gr randfathers to tiny ‘bambinos, and she writes of their work, their homes, their 
customs and their feasts with a sympathetic and sure touch. Individual characters are so deftly and 
feelingly portrayed that one might characterize the book as a kind of ‘‘Cranford” or “ Our Village.’ 


Letters from Percy Bysshe Shelley to Elizabeth Hitchener. ow frsz 


published. With introduction and notes by BERTRAM DOBELL. 12mo, cloth, #e7/, $1.50 


The forty-seven letters here printed were written between June, 1811, and June, 1812. At that time 
Shelley was only about nineteen years of age, but during the P oan covered by the letters many of the 
most important events of his life took place. In fact, his life during these months was full of romantic 
incidents which were to leave their mark for good or evil on the whole of his future career. The letters 
are written ina strain of the most candid-and unreserved self-revelation. They exhibit in the liveliest 
colors the character of this rash, chivalrous, frank, and generous youthful poet. Without them we 
should want by far the most important documents for the history of his life at this time; with them we 
could dispense with all the other records of this period. 


Passages from the Past. by HIS GRACE, THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, author 
of ‘‘ Life of Queen Victoria,” etc. Copiously illustrated, large 8vo, cloth. Two 
volumes ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ . ‘ net, $6.50 


The one important question in considering a volume of reminiscences is—has the author any recol- 
lections which interest other people? Certainly the Duke of Argyll, who is better known to Americans 
as the Marquis of Lorne, one of the best and most popular of Canadian viceroys, has had better oppor- 
tunities than fall to the lot of most men to store up interesting recollections. One of the leading peers of 
England, whose titles alone occupy twenty-four lines in * Who’s Who,” a son-in-law of Queen Victoria 
and a man prominently connected with the English Government at home and abroad for a lifetime, there 
have been few prominent men and women in Europe and America in the last half century whom he has 
not known. Some of the famous persons W hom he recalls in this volume of reminiscences, to mention 
them at haphazard, are: Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, Lord Brougham, Lord Dufferin, Cavour, 
Garibaldi, General Lee, General Grant, Seward, Longfellow, Bismarck, Emperor William I, Victor 
Emmanuel, Emperor Francis Joseph, Mr. Gladstone, Louis Napoleon and Eugenie, Disraeli, Queen 
Victoria and the royal family, of course, and others too numerous to mention. 


Myths about Monarchs. By HANSARD WATT, author of “ Home-made His- 
tory.” 12mo,cloth . ‘ : ‘ . : net, $1.00 
A book of clever nonsense verses, some of which have already been published in ‘*The Westminster 


Gazette,” **The London Magazine,” *‘ Cassell's Magi azine’’ and others. The author draws amusing 
sketches of such musty old monarchs as Pharaoh, Cyrus, Busiris, Croesus, and Darius. 


Brain and Personality. Revised Edition. By DR. W. HANNA THOMSON, 
M.D., LL.D. 12mo, cloth . ‘ ; é , ‘ . ; , : net, $1.20 
The object of this book is to acquaint the general reader with the remarkable discoveries of modern 


physiological science of the specific relations of the certain areas on the surface of the brain to special 
mental functions, It has been the aim of the author to steer clear of technical terms as far as possible. 
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NEW BOOK BY A BRILLIANT YOUNG POET! 


THE POISONED LAKE 4° OTHER POEMS 


By ALANSON HARTPENCE 


In these days of ‘‘the decay of poetry ” it is pleasing to find a young singer in whose 
voice rings an audible note of real freshness, real power and beauty. We are. confident 
that the public will accord a hearty welcome to the collection in this prettily printed and 
bound little volume. One of the best poems is a parody of ‘‘Good Gray Walt,” entitled 
“I Celebrate Myself,” showing Mr. Hartpence ina vein of delightfully droll humor. 

Green silk cloth and gold, $1.00 postpaid 
Wanamaker’s (Philadelphia and New York), all dealers, or 


BROADWAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 835 Broadway, New York 























DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


take pleasure in announcing that, through special arrangements 
with the author and translator, they have added to their list 


The Quest 


THE GREAT IMAGINATIVE NOVEL 


By 
DR. FREDERIK VAN EEDEN 


Translated from the Dutch 


Dr. Van Eeden is a recognized leader in the modern Dutch school of thought. 
His recent visit to this country in the interest of humanitarian ideas makes him a 
well-known personality in this country as well as in Europe. 

The Press of America is enthusiastic about his absorbing novel “ THE QUEST.” 


“ As weird as Poe, as fantastic as Hoffman, as beautiful as Ruskin, and as interesting as the best of Tolstoi, 
and as profound as Shakespeare.”—Canadian Bookseller, Toronto. 

“ A book of great delicacy and charm of style.”"—Journal, Providence. 

“A remarkable work of imaginative beauty, one of distinctive charm and a valuable contribution to literature.” 
—The Call, San Francisco. 

“The book may lay claim at once to astonishing originality and to elusive and haunting use of immemorial 
ideas." —- Tribune, Chicago. 

“It is a highly imaginative, poetical book—might almost be called a great epic poem. Like most works of 
true genius, it rebels against th critic's attempt to classify it and give it a label.""—Jnternational Socialist Review. 

** There has recently appeared in this country a very adequate and beautiful translation of a wonderful Dutch 
nsyel, Van Eeden's ‘The Quest.’ It is in the form of an autobiographical romance, and in substance the spiritual 
adyenture, beginning with the child's first acquaintance with Nature and the imaginative dream he projects into Nature. 
Fram the first page to the last there is not a sentence that is a or superabundant ; the book is drenched in 
beauty and upheld by exalted and poble thinking."—North American Review, N. Y. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50 
DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY, NEW YORK 


EAT NE LS TSE SURI RE IE 
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The World’s Best 
Mystery and Detective Stories 


Edited by Julian Haqwthorne 


Only 
The Review of Reviews 30 Cents 


For Two Years Advance Payment 


The Most Entertaining and Thrilling Library Ever Published 


Whether a De Quincey classic, or an up-to-date Marion Crawford or Kipling or Sherlock 
Holmes; a Poe tale of terror, or an intense love story by De Maupassant ; a jesting skit from 
Thackeray, or a tremendous human tragedy 
from Balzac ; a true narrative from a “ Medium” 
who gives away the secrets of his craft, or the 


Six Charming Volumes 
101 Strange Stories 
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JOSEPH G. CANNON 
says: ‘It seems tome 
you have gathered 
from the ocean of such 
literature that which 
deserves to have been 
born, and, having 
been born, deserves 
to be preserved." 
SPEAKER CANNONS 
Seeretary adds: 

“The Speaker has 
placed these books in 
his own room, where 
he can conveniently 
pick up a volume and 
throw off the cares of 
the day with relaxation 
and the enjoyment of 
this new series."* 


gorgeous adventures of some Oriental thief- 
catcher, translated from the Sanskrit of several 
thousand years ago — in every case you will 
find your interest caught in some tantalizing 
puzzle, and held to the end, by the pen of one of 
the world’s master-novelists. 


Before the Art of Writing was 
Invented 
there were story tellers in Eastern cities whose 
business was to make men forget the heat of 
summer nights. These absorbing mysteries will 
make readers forget the noise and heat of the 
workshops of to-day and help them to relax. It 
is a historical fact that the great Bismarck for 
recreation read detective stories. Here is the 
greatest collection ever made from the literature 
of all nations put up in convenient volumes for 


ELIHU ROOT says: 

“*It is an admirable 
selection, and will, I 
am sure, give pleasure 
to a great many people 
who cannot have at 
hand the entire works 
from which they are 
selected."’ 


LYMAN ABBOTT says: 


“I confess for my- 
self a fondness for de- 
tective stories. They 
carry me out of my 
ordinary routine of 
work."* 








your entertainment. 


For the First Time in English 

Not only is the Mystery Library new in plan 
—the stories themselves will be found surprisingly 
unfamiliar. Many of them appear for the first 
time in English, in special translations made 
for this set from scandinavian, German, 
Russian, French, Japanese, Italian and Latin. 
Many more, even those by well-known authors 
familiar wherever English is spoken, will be 
surprising to you, coming as they do from rare 
edittons or being adapted into readable length 
from works so cumbersome as wo be little seen 
nowadays. 





THE OFFER — Cut off the coupon and mail to-day. A set of the first edition 
will be shipped by express, charges prepaid, at once. Your subscription for the 
REVIEW or REVIEWS will be entered for two years. 
your expiration date will be extended two years. 
If you like them pay 50 cents a month for 12 months 

or $6.50 in all for the six volumes and 
the two years’ subscription. 


in your home. 











Why this Searching and Translating 
The labor entailed Mm the editing of this set 

amounted to thousands of dollars. You ask 

how can such books printed from new plates 

be sold for such a price — The answer is — we 

want more discriminating Americans to see 

the Revirw or Revitws during the Presi- 

dential year, and we are willing to sacri- 

fice the initial investment of time and 

dollars and offer the books at the 

mere cost of paper and printing in 

order to bring the magazine into 

every intelligent home. 


the 
If already a subscriber 

You examine the books 

the books I 


If you 


for 12 months. 


don’t like the books you may return 
them at our expense. 


The Review of Reviews Company 


13 Astor Place, New York . 


(>€>€3>-€2-€7€3¢7¢€392 
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Send me 

a set of the 

new Library 

of Detective 
Stories and enter 


my subscription for 


REVIEW OF RE- 


VIEWS two years. 
Herewith 50 cents, my 
first payment. If I like 


will make further 


payments of 50 cents a month 
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NO OTHER FOOD PRODUCT 
HAS A LIKE RECORD 


Baker's Cocoa 


50 


Highest Awards 
In 
Europe and 
America 


127 


Years of Constantly 
Increasing 
OP Ot Sales 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


[ Established 1780] 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Harvard College 


COTTON MATHER'S 


HISTORY or HARVARD COLLEGE 


and his biographies of the first two presi- 
dents of the college, Henry Dauster and 
Charles Chauncy, are reprinted in the 
Old South Leaflets. 


Price & cents each, $4.00 per 100 
Send for complete lists 


DIRECTORS of OLD SOUTH WORK 
Old South Meeting House, Boston 
































SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 
PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 


THIS GUARANTY 


COUPON-—IN YELLOW HOSE 
1S ATTACHED THIS WAY SUPOORT ER 


TO EVERY PAIR OF THE! « DEALER AND USER 
GENUINE — BE SURE AGAINST IMPERFECTIONS 
THE BUTTONS AND 


IT’S THERE 
Sample Pair, 25c., Silk 50c. |}| LOOPS ARE LICENSED 
Mailed on receipt of price FOR USE ON THIS 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers |}|Hose supPorTER 
BOSTON ONLY. 












































neeniaaiaall 


Firreentu Year. Candid, suggestive 
» Criticiom, liter ary and tec hnical Revision, 
eo al Advice, Disposal; MSS. of all 


inds, prose and verse. Instruction. 
Mrs. Mary Wilkins 


References: 

Freeman, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. 

oe Ward Howe, W.D. Howells, Mrs. 
® L.C. Moulton, T. N. Page, and others. 


Send stamp for Boox.et B to WM. A. DRESSER, 
Mention The Bookman. Garrison Hall, Boston, Mass. 








For Any Book on Earth 
Write to H. HM. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
Catalogs Free. CONNEAUT, OHIO. 











IF You ARE NO receiving my book catalogues send 


a postal and get on my mailing 
list ; 50,000 volumes in stock ; prices right. 


GEORGE ENGELKE, 280 North Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


“STORIES OF OLD NEW HAVEN” 


By ERNEST H. BALDWIN 








Entertaining and instructive historical tales of the 
famous City of Elms. Especially adapted to the young. 
203 pp., illustrated, $1.25 net ; postpaid, $1.35. 


E. H. BAL DWIN, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

















Tents or 
7 95 * 
ARMY SADDLES 3.00 “ | Caval 
as 6 = Bridles = 1,00 “| UNIFORMS 
. 15“|7 Shot Carbine * - 250 
ARY ENCYCLOPEDIC CAT- 
x he Real holovale. and. getail < 
Mid beautiful illustration ith w 
NE ot'is area GOVT, AUCTION SALE GOODS, 
~ mailed for 15 cents (stamps), 
N CTS BANNBRMAN, 601 Broadway, WKW YORE 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
CORNER 48TH STREET No BRANCH STORES 


CLIFTON-McLAUGHLIN 
FRENCH New French Dictionary 
BOOKS ser 
and the pronunciation of each 3 


Complete Catalogs Sent | SIZE 8x5 I-2, OVER 1300 PAGES 
on Request PRICE $1.50 
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Two of the } 
world’s most - 
useful and 
valued ne- 
cessities to 
protect our 
women and 
keep them 





OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSEIS THE BEST. 
66 All rights secured.”” 
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Purity 


] 
| 
| 
The LILY is the Symbol of | 
Natural Purity==CLEANLINESS | 
If Nature were to undertake our | 
Washing and Cleaning f fe) @ us | 


PEARLINE | 


and PE. ARL INE’S me thod | 


would be the means used. 


Pearline Possesses Peculiar 





Purifying Properties 
—besides in doing away with | 
the rubbing it DOES ENG | 


with the worst of the Work and | 
AMESPVAES) | We ar and. lear. : 


: penn 


— 


More Millions than ever use Pearline 


ee } 


THE MOST PERFECT 
SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON LUNCHEON WAFER EVER PRODUCED Is 


BOOK PLATES 


TO THE STATIONERY DEPARTMENT 
DODD, MEAD & CO. 37270 AvE CHOCOLATE & DIPPED 
. TRISCUIT, 


THE WHOLE WHEAT STEAM COOKED, 
SHREDDED, BAKED & DIPPED IN CHOCOLATE. 


COMBINES ALL STRENGTH-GIVING, 

MUSCLE -BUILDING MATERIAL IN 
SHREDDED WHEAT, 

WITH THE NUTRITIVE ELEMENTS OF 


Smooth points—finely ground ; tough rolled TRY IT MORNING, NOON OR NIGHT 
steel; great elasticity ; proper shape and slit- WITH A CUP OF 7 DELICIOUS CocoA- 
ting—that’s the Spencerian Pen in a few words. WHOLESOME!” NUTRITIOUS !! 

There’s a style for every purpose, a pen to 
“fit” your hand. Sample card containing 12 SOLD AT OUR STORES & BY 
different varieties sent on receipt of 6 cents DRUGGISTS & GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
to cover postage. 

SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York. 
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The Difference _ 
Between Them. (CJ 


The Uninformed Man. ? THE MAN WHO KNOWS. 


HE MAN who has little pgactical, marketable knowledge, remains a sub- 

ordinate, on a small salary; ‘“The Man Who Knows”—who has acquired 
the knowledge constantly in urgent demand by the business and professional 
world,—fills a high position and receives large remuneration. The only 
‘difference between them” is often simply the use by the latter of 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


—the greatest practical educator of the day, and the ONLY reference work strictly up-to-date. 
Many a man has risen by its teaching. The very names of its Editors-in-Chief, Daniel Coit Gilman, 
LL. D., Harry Thurston Peck, Ph. D., L. H.D., Frank Moore Colby, M.A., carry proof of the 
authoritative character of this great work. 


* 
THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA COMPRISES ¥ 


9 
20 Volumes 16,000 Pages 68,000 Titles 20,000,000 Words A 6” &> 
7,000 Illustrations 100 Full-Page Colored Plates & see 


re a 


HOW TO GET THE NEW INTERNATIONAL EGS ae vi ‘Ss 
s 





Fill in the attached coupon, and we will send you. ABSOLUTELY FREE 
OF CHARGE, our handsome 80-page pamphlet containing illustrations color 
plates, sample pages of text, lists and pictures of eminent contributors, speci- 
mens of binding, etc.—giving you an exact idea of the excellence of the work 
and its great value to you. ALSO, information regarding our easy-payment 
plan. which enables you to secure The New International Encyclopaedia 
with small initial outlay. 


Watch for the next The original picture of “ The Ma 


Who Knows,” printed on extra heav 
Advertisement aper suitable for framing ,will be a 


“THE MAN WHO KNOWS”  ffree to any address on receipt of xoc 
DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 


372 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY a og 
wt ers MAS 


Protey 
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A Royal Tragedy 


Being the Story of the Assassination ‘of 
King Alexander and Queen Draga, of Servia 


By CHEDOMILLE MAJATOVICH 


Formerly Servian Minister to Great Britain 


"THE murderers of King Alexander and Queen Draga have taken care that 

many of the details of their ternble deed should not be made public. The 
assassination of the king and queen was more terrible, and the drama of King 
Alexander's destiny more tragical than is generally known. It has seemed to 
the author that in the interests of history and justice the world should learn the 
whole truth. There is probably no man better qualified to publish the truth 
than the author, who was for a time private secretary to King Milan, Alex- 
ander’s father, and many times Cabinet Minister in the governments of both 


Milan and Alexander. 
Illustrated, 8bo, cloth, net $2.50 


The Story of “The Ring” 


Being a Short Analysis of the Plot of Wagner’s “Ring of the 


Nibelung,”” with the principal musical “ motives” 
By S. H. HAMER 


‘PHS little book consists of sixty-four pages, but through these pages runs 
the story of the four operas making up “The Ring,” together with the 
music of the various motives as they appear. For example, there are some 
thirty of them in “ The Rheingold.” In addition to this in the margins, running 
opposite to the text where they belong, is a list of each motive as it comes up 
which would be of value to those who study Wagnerian Music seriously 
from the score. Every different motive, however, is given at least once in 





music in the text. There is no book of its kind on the market and it goes . 


more thoroughly into the Wagnerian motives than any book yet written. 


Sguare 16mo, cloth, with four illustrations in color 
by HARRY BONNTREE 
Net $1.00 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
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THE KING’S CLASSICS 


A set of notable masterpieces of the less accessible English classics in six volumes, 
prepared under the general editorship of ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, Litt.D. 


EIKON BASILIKE 
Edited by EDWARD ALMACK, F.S.A. 


WINE, WOMEN AND SONG 


Medizval Latin students’ songs now first translated into English verse, with an essay by 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 


PEG WOFFINGTON 
By CHARLES READE 


THE DEFENSE OF GUENEVERE AND OTHER POEMS 
By WILLIAM MORRIS 


EARLY LIVES OF CHARLEMAGNE 
By EGINHARD and by THE MONK OF ST. GAUL 
Translated and Edited by A. J. GRANT 


MEDIAEVAL LORE from BARTHOLOMZEUS ANGLICUS 


Edited by ROBERT STEELE, with preface by the late WILLIAM MORRIS 


In the preparation of these volumes the general aim has been to furnish 
thoroughly competent editions of some notable masterpieces of literature 
which have not heretofore been easily accessible, or of which no satisfactory 
inglish translation has been made, and to present these works in a style of 
bookmaking which, while entirely serviceable for use, will also commend 
them to the lover of literature who prizes beautiful and companionable 
volumes. 

They are bound in grey boards and white vellum with gilt tops, and 
the title is stamped in twocolors. Exquisitely printed on hand-made paper, 
with wide page margins and rough edges. Printed by the Riverside Press, 
Edinborough; imported. 

During the next thirty days this set will be sent absolutely free to 
those sending $5.50, the combined price for a year’s subscription to The 
Bookman and a year’s subscription to the Review of Reviews. Sample 
copies of both magazines and circular describing these six volumes sent 
upon request. 











THE BOOKMAN, 372 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Enclosed please find $5.50, for which you are to ship me, charges prepaid, set of 
King’s Classics in six volumes and enter my subscription to Bookman and Review of 
Reviews for one year beginning with the issue. 


NAME 
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At Easter Tide 


when custom decrees that men, and e lly women, 
should look their best, the raw spring winds cause much 
damage to tender skins and complexions. 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder 


is then doubly necessary. It soothes and heals the skin, 
prevents Cnappin , Chafing, Prickly Heat, Sunburn 
and all skin troubles of summer. After bathing and 
} shaving it is delightful,and in the nursery indispensable. 

For your protection the genuine is put up in non-refill- 
able boxes—the *“‘Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
on top. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, 
June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by 
mail 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder---it has 
the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. 


SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
& ELECTROTYPING CO., 


134 West Fourteenth Street 


TELEPHONE NUMBERS 






































4760, 4761, CHELSEA 
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OUR FLEET’S DAILY SEA ROUTINE 


3.00—A. M.—Call ship’s cook. 
3.45—Call the section of the watch, relieve 
wheel and lookouts. 

4.00—Relieve the watch on deck. 

4.30—Turn to, out smoking lamp, pipe sweep 
ers, clear up deck. 

4.50—Call music, masters-at-arms and boat- 
swain’s mates. 

5.00o—Reveillé, bugles and drum; call all sec 
tions except midwatch sections. 

5.15—Execute morning orders. 

5.30—Trice up clothes lines. 

At sunrise station masthead lookouts, take in 
deck lookouts and put out running lights. 

6.30—Break up and send below to be burned 
all boxes and articles that will float. 

6.40—Trice up six bell hammock cloths. 

6.50—Up all hammocks, serve out water, 
hoist ashes. 

7.00—Time and uniform signal; mess gear 
for sections below. 

7.15—Breakfast for sections below, 
smoking lamp; ditty boxes allowed. 

7.30—Mess gear for watch on deck. 

7.40—Relieve wheel and lookouts. 

7.45—On deck duty sections. 
deck to breakfast. 

8.15—Turn to, clean gun and deck bright work, 

8.25—Sick call. 

8.45—Report at mast. 

8.50—Clear up decks; down towel lines and 
ditty boxes; sweepers. 

.55—Officers’ call. 

9.00—Quarters for muster and inspection; 
setting up drill. 

9.30—Drill call. 

10.00—Relieve the wheel and lookouts. 

Signal (1) absentees, (2) number of sick. 

11.00—Hoist ashes. 

11.30—Retreat from drill. Pipe down clothes, 
if dry; sweepers. 

11.45—Mess gear for sections below. 

Noon—Dinner; duty section remain on deck. 
Signal (1) coal on hand, (2) coal expended, 
(3) latitude, (4) longitude. 

P. M.—Mess gear for duty section. 

‘Dinner duty section. 

1.00—Turn to; out smoking lamp; down 
ditty boxes ; sweepers ; pipe down clothes if dry, 
then aired bedding, if up, start work about decks. 

1.30—Serve out provisions. 

2.00—Relieve wheel and lookouts. 

3.00—Hoist ashes. 

4.00—Relieve the watch. 

4.30—Knock off all work. 
sweepers; pipe down clothes. 

5.15—Mess gear for sections going on watch. 

5.30—Supper for sections going on watch 

5.45—Mess gear for other sections. 

5.55—Relieve wheel and lookouts. 

6.00—Relieve section on duty. Other sec- 
tions to supper. 

6.30—Turn to; sweepers; scrub clothes on 
forecastle (except Sunday). 

7.00—Hoist ashes. Clear deck for hammocks. 

7.30—Hammocks. 

8.00—Relieve watch, wheel and _lookouts. 
Signal and searchlight drill as ordered. Signal 
(1) latitude; (2) longitude —E-xchange. 


light 


Section on 


Clear up decks; 
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Hotel Richmond 
17th and H Streets WASHINGTON, D. C. 


100 Rooms, 50 Private Baths, American Plan 
$3.00 Per Day, Upwards; With Bath, $1 Additional 
European Plan, $1.50 Per Day, Upwards; 
With Bath, $1 Additional 














A high-class hotel, conducted for your comfort. Remod- 
eled, refurnished throughout. Directly on car line. Union 
Station, 20 minutes. Capitol, 20 minutes. Shops and Thea- 
tres, 10 minutes. Two blocks to White House and 
Executive Buildings. Opposite Metropolitan Club. 

Summer Season, July te October 

Wayside Inn and Cottages. Lake Luzerne, N. Y., in the 
Adirondacks, Switzerland of America. 45 minutes from 
Saratoga. Send for Book 

CLIFFORD M. LEWIS, Proprietor 
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Tr LENOX HOTEL 


BUFFALO 





MODERN HIGHEST GRADE 


FIREPROOF 


Our own Rapid Electric Carriages exclusively 
for patrons every few minutes from Hotel 
through Business District and to all Depots for 
principal trains. 

EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rates $1.50 per day and up 


: GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, Proprietor 








Orangeine 


Acts quickly, thoroughly, normally on 


Colds, Grip, Headache, 
Neuralgia, Indigestion, 
Brain Fag, Common Ills. 
Offsets Chill and Exposure. 


Prevents Sickness! 


Secures Good Health! 


Distinctive Features Described 
by a Chronic Sufferer. 
How Orangeine Dispels Pain and Ailment, 
Takes the Place of Opiates, with Only 

Beneficial Results. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 24, 1908. 

I am afflicted with an obscure pain in my 
side, which physicians in New York, Boston and 
Memphis have failed to find the causeof. When 
I call physicians,in extreme pain, they give me 
quieting powders. I tell them not to give me 
morphine, and they promise not to, but I can 
read on the prescription, “Opii,” and opium 
makes me feel as morphine does, with all its 
after-effects. 

During the past years I have taken a great 
deal of Orangeine, which quiets my pain, with- 
out any bad after-effects. I reserve it express] 
for pain. Of course,if I have a“cold,” or a tend- 
ency to “grip,” I take as many as six powders 
a day (I have done that ever since it came out), 
but that is only maybe once in a winter. It is 
marvelous for that. 

If I lose Orangeine I am bereft, for ¢# does 
not wear out, and nothing I have found is soe 
good. I simply cannot take doctors’ opiates, 
and the moderate use of Orangeine keeps me 
comfortable, and, as above expressed, I cannot 
see any bad after-effects. 











FORMULA Since 1892 
ACETANILID . . 2.4Gr. SALES 
SedaBi-Carb: 1 


eats 4.“ 
lomeopathic Trit- 
uration of Man- 
drake, Blue Flag 
and Nux Vomica 1 “ 


Totalonly . . 5 Grs. 


Guaranteed under the Food 
and Drugs Act of June 30, 
1906. Serial Number 959. 





Asa result of public 
appreciation, from 
the past ten years’ 
experience, the 
Orangeine sales for 
one week were 
$16,000.00—over one 
million powders. 











25c Package FREE for Honest Test 


Send postal for prominent experience and testimony, 
with 3c PACKAGE FREE FOR HONEST TEST. Orange- 
ine is sold by all druggists, or mailed on receipt of price. 
10c package (2 powders); 2c package (6 
age (15 powders); $1 pac 


The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


powders); 50c pack- 
(3% powders). A 
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TRADE MARK 





ry 
The OP, trade mark, which has been branded on 
TRADE MARK. the toes of our products for nearly thirty 


years, has a double value. 

It means your protection and ours against inferior substitutes, 
It means that when you demand dé%m#% socks from a dealer he has got to 
give them to you, or else admit that he is behind the times and does not carry 
the catnt line. 
When you buy from your dealer, look for the trade mark. If he doesn’t carry 
Gain socks, then send your order, with remittance, to us and state size. 
Heine socks are seamless, fast colors, and made from yarns combed and 
spun in our own mill, which we absolutely guarantee to be superior to the 
highest standard tests for strength and durability. 


Ask your good dealer for Shawknit Socks 


Style 1989. Solid fast Snowblack 
»» SI. Oxford mixture, white inside 
are two of our medium weight cotton socks. 25c. a pair; 6 pairs in box, $1.50; sizes, 9 to 
11%inclusive. Sent to any address in U. S. upon receipt of price. 
Our beautiful illustrated, colored catalogue shows styles and prices and gives useful and 
valuable stocking information. We want you to have it. Write for it to-day. 


SHAW STOCKING COMPAN Y 
70 New Fletcher Street, ~ Lowell, Mass. 
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*“‘Ghe Leading Fire Insurance Company of America” 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
On: the 31st day of December, 1907. 





Cash Capital. ; ‘ ; ; - $4,000,000.00 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire) . . ; ; 6,060,039.87 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland) ‘ : 4 148, 124.34 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) é , ; 454,409.16 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland) . ‘ . 118,276.52 
Other Claims. ; ‘ ‘ , ’ 349,113.66 
Net Surplus ° ‘ ‘ ey p 3,754,605.88 
Total Assets ; . . $14,884,569.43 





Surplus as to Policy. Holders . . $7,754,605.88 


LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-NINE YEARS: 


$112,036,856.57. 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


W. H. KING, Vice-President 
HENRY E. REES, Secretary 


Assistant Secretaries: 


A. N. WILLIAMS E. S. ALLEN 
E. J. SLOAN GUY E. BEARDSLEY 




















WESTERN BRANCH 


§ THOS. E. GALLAGHER, 
Traction Building, Cincinnati, O. 


General Agent. 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, 5 WM. H. WYMAN, Gen’! nt. 
Omaha, Neb. Ww! P. HARFORD, Ass’t Be nan: 


j 

{ 

f 
PACIFIC BRANCH, § BOARDMAN & SPENCER, 
San Francisco, Cal. } Gen’! Agents. 
f 


a Salle St. 
St. 


Ss 
226 Walnut St. 


Cc 
INLAND MARINE | N 
DEPARTMENT. eS 


Bes 5 L 
95 Willian 
Boy 3 





Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the 
United States and Canada 











THE BURR PRINTING HOUSE, FRANKFORT AND JACOBS STS., N. Y¥. 
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House -cleaning 


if thorough ensures a healthful home. 
Purify the cellar, closets, drains, and 
every spot where disease germs may 
lodge with 


Platt's 
Chlorides 


It is an odorless, colorless liquid dis 
infectant and deodorizer, which in- 
stantly destroys foul odors and dis- 
ease-breeding matter. Sold only in 
quart bottles by druggists and high- 
class grocers. Manufactured solely 
by Henry B. Platt, New York. 





PETER MOLLER’S 
Cop LIVER OIL 


is just pure cod liver oil— 
free from disguise, because 
none is needed. It is the 
impurity or adulteration in 

liver oil that makes it 
offensive to taste and smell. 
The purity of Moller’s Oil 
makes it 


Free fromTaste 
or Odor. 
It is this purity that 


makes Moller’s Oil so 
digestible and without 


“= that nauseous “‘repeat”’ 


The genuine is sold ONLY in 
flat, oval bottles, imported 
from Norway, bearing the 

name of 


Schieffelin &Co 


New York 





























THE BEST PART OF THE SHAVE 
IS WHEN YOU COME TO 


POND’S EXTRACT 


Relieves Irritation 
Prevents Inflammation 

Assures Comfort 

Used by men of discrimination 

everywhere. Soldonly in sealed 

bottles—never in bulk. Write 

for interesting booklet on shav- 

ing,—mailed free on request. 


Lamont, Cortiss & Co., 78 Hudson St. 
Sole Agents, New York 











** No one who smokes 


SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights.’’ 


The Tobaccos are all aged; thoroughly seasoned. 

Age improves flavor; adds mildness; prevents biting. 

In the blending, seven countries, from Latekia to 
America, are called upon. 

Surbrug’s ‘Arcadia ” is in a class by itself—nothing so 
rich in flavor—so exhilarating in quality. A mild 
«stimulant, 

AT YOUR DEALER’Ss, 


oont 1 O CENTS om comes, wlll convince. 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
132 Reade Street NEW YORK 


have been established over 55 YE ARS. By our system of 
payments every family in moderat circumstances can own 
a VOSE piano. We take old inst uments in exchange and 
deliver the new piano in your hom: free of expense. Write 
for Catalogue D and e xplanations. 





Vor. XXVII No. 3 


THE BOOKMAN 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF LITERATURE AND LIFE 





CONTENTS FOR MAY 


Chronicle and Comment 


Our Unconventional Portraits (Portraits of Rudyard Close to the Record . e ° e e e 6 
Kipling, Mr. and Mrs. Booth Tarkington, Mr. and The Four-Pools Mystery . . 2 
Mrs. George Barr McCutcheon, Blanche McManus Rough House Diplomacy—The ‘German Kaiser and 
Mansfield, Julian Street, Jesse Lynch Williams, Wil- Dr. Hill— Concerning Charlemagne Tower (with 
liam de Morgan, D. S. Groesbeck, and Rex Beach) portraits) . sae soe-258 

225-226-227- —— 231 The French Chateau of Anna Bowman Dodd (w 

Mr. Kipling in Politics ° . . + 226 five illustrations) . 

Travelling with Mark Twain. ° ‘ . oA Emily Post, the author of Woven in Tapestry (with 

The Gun, the Dog, and the Man » « . é 228 ortrait) . 

The Old Studio K ‘ ; . ao The Old Room (with portrait of the late Carl Ewald) 

The New Who's W. bo in America’ Figures and Eugene Wood (portrait) 

Inconsistencies . ° ‘ ° 230-231 A Ducal Reformer (with portrait ‘of Duke Lita)’ 

Other Who's Whos . ° -, The Schemers (with portrait of D. Torbett) 

Two Scenes from Miss Glasgow’ s Vv irginia (illustra- George Horace Lorimer Pr . 
tions) ‘ ° e » ae The Chorus Lady 

Three New Immortals. . 3 ‘ ; y .« = Go to It (with portrait ‘of Geor ge Vv. Hobart) 

Mr. Bumble Unbends . . 3 : . ° — The Passing New York ‘ , 

Emerson as a Muck Raker . ; . e ° - 234 Katherine Cecil Thurston (with portrait) 

Literary Centenaries . . . ° ‘ : . 25 Professor MacDowell and Columbia U niversity . 

Ouida’s Poverty . ° ‘ i . x ‘ —s 


A New Verb (verse) : . Joun Kenprick Banos 
The American Invasion (with map drawn by Paul Wilstach) . ArtHuR Barttett Maurice 
The Greatest Woman’s Club in the World (illustrated) . GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
The Convention of Revolt ; F . Joxun A. Macy 
The Launching of a Famous Poem (illustrated) : Baitey Mittarp 
Nine Books of the Month 
| F. E. Schelling’s ‘‘ Elizabethan Drama”. ; . H. W Boynton 
Il Urossov’s ‘‘ Russia from Within ” . |. Woopsrince Ritey 
Ill Professor Miller’s Translation of the Senec: an Tragedies . H. M. Kincery 
IV H. A. Bruce’s ‘‘ The Riddle of Personality ” ; . Epwarp Crark Marsu 
V_H. M, Hopkins’s ‘ Priest and Pagan” . . . Richarp W. Kemp 
VI W. D. Howells’s ‘‘ Fennel and Rue”. ; . A. ScHape Van Westrum 
Vil Rex Beach’s ‘‘ The Barrier” , ; . Burton Bancrort 
Vill Gouverneur Morris’s ‘‘ The Footprint ” : : . Warp Crark 
IX R. Hugh Benson’s ‘‘ The Lord of the World” . . Mary K. Foro 
The Fly on the Wheel 
Chapters XIV, XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII. j 2 . Katuerine Ceci. THurston 


The Author’s Intrusion and Some Recent Books 
The Heart of a Child — Furze the Cruel—The Soul of a Priest— 

The Man of Yesterday—The yma SNE: 

The Footprint . . Freperic Taser Cooper 
The Book in the Making. VI . ‘ b ; . Laurence BurnHaM 
Some Recent Examples of Bookmaking ‘ : . Laurence BurnHam 
The Rewriting of History ; . ‘ , . Epwarp Futter 
The Book Mart 


Reader's Guide to Books Received ° ‘ ‘ . = The Best Selling Books 
Sales of Books During the Month ° ° . + 321 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY PRICE, 25 CENTS $2.50 PER YEAR 





Manuscripts submitted to TH BooKMAN should be addressed to ‘The Editors of Tuk Booxman.”’ Manuscripts sent 
to any of the Editors personally are liable to be mislaid or lost 


Dopp, Mgap & Company, Publishers, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Copyright, 1908, by Dopp, Meap & Company. All rights reserved 
Entered at the Post Office, New York, N. Y., as Second-class Mail Matter. 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 








The LIFE and LETTERS of GEORGE BANCROFT 





By M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE 
Lllustrated. 


One of the most important books of biography and his- 
tory of recent years. 
(1800-1891) almost covered the nineteenth century. He 
was a student in Germany in 1820, meeting Goethe, 
Byron, Lafayette, Humboldt and other famous men. 
Minister to England in 1846. 
Minister to Germany in 1867-1874, during the Franco- 
Prussian war, and the intimate friend and correspondent 
of Von Moltke, Bismarck, Emperor William and many 
other of the most famous people of the century. 








2vols. $4.00 net. Postpaid, $4.30 


The long life of George Bancroft 


Secretary of the Navy, 





THE MONEY GOD 
By JOHN C. VAN DYKE 


Brilliant and suggestive ideas concerning moc- 
ern business methods and money ideals in Amer- 
ican life to-day. Both stirring and inspiring. 


HENRIK IBSEN 


By EDMUND GOSSE 


“It would be difficult to find so single yet so 
clear and adequate a presentation of the man and 
his work.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 





$1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10 Illustrated. $100 net. Postpaid, $1.10 
Passing Protestantism Seventeenth Century 
and Men of Latitude 


Coming Catholicism 
By NEWMAN SMYTH 
$1.00 net. Postpatd, $1.10 

An eloquent and highly suggestive discussion 
cf the causes of the failure of Protestanism and 
Roman Catholicism to meet the need of the day, 
and of the strong hope of a united Christian Church 
for the near future. 


By EDWARD AUGUSTUS GEORGE 


$1.2 net. Postpaid, $1.35 


Sketches of the life and writings of Hales of Eton, 
Chillingworth, Browne, Whichcote, Taylor, Lane, 
Baxter,and Smith, giving a novel, true, and deeply 
interesting account of a generally ignored but im- 
portant and illuminating phase of the period. 





THE ESSENTIAL LIFE 


By STEPHEN B. STANTON 


No profounder or more spirited essays on what 
may be calied the philosophy of life have appeared 
in many seasons. Some of the essays are: ‘The 
Spirit in Man,” * Time,” “Individuality,” “ Imagi- 
nation,” ‘‘Happiness,” “ Morality,” “* Environ- 
ment,” “Spiritual Companionship.” 

$1.00 met. Postpaid, $1.10 





MIND IN THE MAKING 


By EDGAR J. SWIFT 
$1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.62 


A clear, direct, and deeply interesting study of 
the various phases of a child’s growth, both phy- 
sical and mental, full of invaluable suggestions for 
parents and teachers, showing the results of wide 
study and investigation, simply expressed. 





BACON’S ESSAYS 


Edited by MARY A. SCOTT 
Postpaid, $1.35 
“For the admirably just and well-conceived introduction this edition should 


$1.25 net. 


be valued."— Providence Journal. 





Practical 
Bridge 
By 





. : J. B. ELWELL 
Memoirs of the Comtesse De Boigne tee Mak tes 
: : portant book 
Third and Final Volume, 1820-1830 Bridge yet. pub- 
“These memoirs have now a European reputation. The matter grows in Hehes. Whist. 
interest with each successive volume as interesting as they are histor- $1.50 ner. 


ically important.”—London Academy. 
$2.50 net. 


Postpaid, $2.70 


Post paid, $1.65 

















CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 


SONS 
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SCRIBNER SPRING FICTION 





By ARTHUR TRAIN 


yet fact, and told with the art of a true story-teller. 


our day. 





this one of the most striking of modern stories. 


TRUE STORIES of CRIME 


From the District Attorney’s Office 
Illustrated, $1.50 


Extraordinary stories of great crimes of our own day, fiction and 


and daring of these adventures make thrilling stories. They are 
history and fiction at once, and among the most dramatic stories of 


OLD MR. DAVENANT’S MONEY 


A Romance of Long Island 
By FRANCES POWELL 


A story with a mystery, full of sentiment, incident and dramatic 
situations. The attractive heroine, the quality of romance and of 
mystery in absolutely modern and up-to-date surroundings, make 


The ingenuity 


$1.50 








ADVENTURES OF 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


life give this book a rare charm. 


Illustrated, $1.50 


THE SENTIMENTAL 


The Footprint 
And Other Stories 


JIMMY BULSTRODE By 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


The attractive and likeable personality of Jimmy Bulstrode ‘He is familiar with the bizarre, 
and his ingenious and unexpected adventures in love and | the strange; his sense of humor is 


healthy and well-developed; the 


“Now here is a book worth reading. There’s plenty of | knack of suspense is his; he knows 
action, excitement, variety about these clever tales. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


” how to tell a story.” — 


Boston Advertiser. 


$1.50 








the recent French law. 


lated.”"—Daily Telegraph, London. 


THE NUN By RENE BAZIN of the French Academy 


The exquisite and profoundly powerful story of five nuns driven from the convent into the world by 


“A noble and ennobling study in human idealism.”’—London Morning Post. 
“An absorbing story and a novel far above the ordinary.”’"— Providence Journai. 
“It is difficult to speak in measured terms of this book. An exquisite story, it is beautifully trans- 





THE OLD ROOM 
By CARL EWALD 


Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos 


‘‘An amazing psychological study of 
modern, fashionable life at Copenhagen.” 
—London Vanity Fair. 


$1.25 





By BEATRICE HERFORD 

Drawings by Oliver Herford $1.25 

Six of Miss Herford’s famous monologues 
are now for the first time brought together 
in a book. They are ‘'A Sociable Seam- 
stress,”’ ‘‘ The Professional Boarder,”’ ‘* An 
English Lady Packing,’ ‘‘The Bazaar,” 
‘*Piazza Ladies,” and ‘*The Country Store.” 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 
ICE-RBOUND HEIGHTS OF THE MUSTAGH 


AN ACCOUNT OF Two SEASONS OF PIONEER EXPLORATION AND HIGH CLIMBING IN THE BALTISTAN 
HIMALAYA. By FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN and WILLIAM HUNTER WORKMAN, M.A., M.D., authors of 
‘* Through Townand Jungle,”’ ‘ In the Ice-world of the Himalaya,"’ ‘‘ Sketches a- wheel in fin-de-siécle Iberia, 
etc. Wath 2 maps and 170 illustrations. 8vo, $5.00 net. 


THE COURT OF RUSSIA 


IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By E. A. BRAYLEY HODGETTS. With 20 i//ustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, $6.00 net 


A vivid picture of the life and character of the Emperors of Russia, their wives and families, their surroundings, and 
the prominent figures of their reigns, from Alexander I to Nicholas I. 


WANDERINGS IN ARABIA 


By CHARLES M. DouGHTY. With a portrait anda map. 2vols. 8vo, $4.50 net. 


** One of the greatest travel books in literature.”"—7he Spectator. ‘‘ A monument of observation, insight, patience 
and sympathy. The book is indeed a classic.”.— 7he Nation (London). 




















A Great Political and Social English History, 1817-1879 


JOHN THADEUS DELANE, 1817-1879 


EDITOR OF THE LONDON “TIMES” 


His LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. COMPILED FROM HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. By his nephew, 
ARTHUR IRWIN-DASENT. With portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, $7.50 net. 


A most valuable and important work. These letters by the famous editor of the 7/mes throw a most interesting at 
illuminating light on the great events and people of his day. 


t MARIE. DE. MEDICIS 


i AND THE FRENCH COURT IN THE XVIITH CENTURY. Translated from the French of Louis Batiffol, hy Mary) 
a King, and supervised by H. W. C. Davis. \W7th an engraved portrait. 8vo, $2.00 net. 


THREE VOYAGES OF A NATURALIST 


; BEING AN ACCOUNT OF MANY LITTLE-KNOWN ISLANDS IN THREE OCEANS VISITED BY THE ‘‘ VALHALLA 
R.Y.S. By M. J. NicoL__, M.B.O.V. With an introduction by the Rt. Hon. THE EARL OF CRAWFORD 

























K.T., F.R'S. With 36 full-page illustrations of life and scenery. 8vo, $2.50 net. 
be) 8 ’ . 
The author was Naturalist on the Earl of Crawford's magnificent yacht “‘ Valhalla’’ on three long voyages round t} 
world, round Africa and to the West Indies. Most of the islands explored were previously very little known and oth 


t had been rarely, if ever, landed upon. q 
THE CICERONE 
; AN ART GUIDE TO PAINTING IN ITALY. For the use of Travellers and Students. Translated from the Ge 
: man of Dr. JACOB BURCKHARDT by Mrs. A. H. CLouGuH. A new and illustrated impression with a prefac« 
by P. G. Konody. With 16 plates. t12mo, $1.50 net. ge 


A new edition of one of the most useful books on Italian Art ever published. The original edition has long been « 
of print, and this new edition should find a very wide welcome. It combines a useful guide to Italian Art with 
Chronological History of that Art. 


BRITISH SOCIALISM 


{ AN EXAMINATION OF ITS DOCTRINES, POLICY, AIMS AND PRACTICAL PROPOSALS. By J. ELLIS BARKE! ’ 
author of ‘‘ Modern Germany,"’ ‘‘ The Rise and Decline of the Netherlands,” etc. 8vo, $3.00 med. 


MODERNISM 


A RECORD AND REVIEW. By A. LESLIE LILLEY, Vicar of St. Mary's, Paddington. 8vo, $1.75 wef?. 


| JOHN CHINAMAN PRESENT-DAY JAPAN 


AT HOME By AuGusSTA M. CAMPBELL DAVIDSON, M.A. ///u 

SKETCHES OF MEN, MANNERS AND THINGSIN CHINA. trated, 8vo, $1.50 net. 
By the Rev. E. J. HARpby, M.A., Chaplain to 
H.B.M. Forces. With 36 @lustrations. 8vo, . 
$1.50 net. Japanese of to-day written by an acute observer. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 


mIRC ae 


An intimate account of the life and amusements of t! 
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OF THE SNOWS 


HAROLD BINDLOSS 


Another stirring Bindloss 
book, with all the drive of 
action and zest of life of 
this author’s work. 





It contains a romance of 
resh charm and characters of 
usual interest. The unself- 
h comradeship of two men, 
who get the gold fever, and 
ffer hardship and despair to- 
gether, and the consequences 
f their finding themselves in 
ve with the same woman, 
are told with keen insight into 
haracter, 


The reader will be puz- 
led to foresee the end of 
the story, which has many 
unexpected turns, 


Cloth, 12mo, $1,50 postpaid. 


1.A Klondike Novel iS 
i =7) Se 
Il.A Romance of a Pe Wan ales 


Vanishing Race 
Ill.A Novel of Society } 


The 





oe SS 





— Oe SMART | 
i SET 





A novel dealing with people 
who are not in the ‘‘ smart 
et,’ but who act out a sim- 
ilar program—with week- 
end parties, motor trips 
abroad, and all the costly 
pleasures. Though pub- 
lished anonymously, it is by 
an author who knows this life 
and whose books have sold 
many large editions. 


Patricia, the heroine of the 










THE MAN oF | 
| YESTERDAY i 





MARY H 


fl, 











Sixteen volumes of 
Masterpieces in Color 
Each con- 
tains 8 reproductions accurate 


have been issued, 


n color and an appreciation, 


rhe latest issued are 

TITIAN, HOLMAN HUNT, 
MILLAIS, and LUINI. 

Each volume 68c, nets post- 





Story, is a captivating young 
person, innocent, shrewd, 
naive, daring, and altogether 
piquante. Theunfolding of the 
strength and sweetness of her 
character amid insidious influ- 
ences is the theme of the story, 
which is exceedingly clever, 
wholesome, and of strong 
emotional interest. 


Illustrated in color by Armand Both. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid. 


“A remarkable story, picturesque, 
tender, impressive throughout.”— 
Chicago Record- Herald, 

A novel of civilized Indian 
lifeinthe territory just before 
it was incorporated in the 
new state of Oklahoma. An 
astonishing picture of con- 
ditions not usually known, 
graphically showing the situation brought 
about by the fraudulent division of tribal fA 9° 
lands, A love story that is profoundly , 
moving and full of poetic beauty. 













oe “ A book of unusual dignity and power.” rs Pa 
, , * Chi ; xg 
Send for circular of these and . ; er Chicago Tribune. st 
Illustrated in color by Volney A. Richardson. \ & ° 
ther art books. a : - Xe C 
Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 postpaid. oe }. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 








THE BEST SELLING BOOK IN AMERICA 


The Black Bag 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE Author of THE BRASS BOWL 


‘The most engaging things about this spirited story are its youthfulness, Ms 
buoyancy and its joy of motion.”"—7he Nation. ‘‘A dashing, dazzling story.” 
Chicago Record-Herald. ‘* A rush of continuous animation.'"—Boston Fournal. 


Pictures by THOMAS FOGARTY. $1.50, postpaid 





_By ELIZABETH MILLER Author of THE YOKE and SAUL OF TARSUS 


The City of Delight 


‘* Elizabeth Miller has accomplished something in the way of an historical novel that has not been 
done since ‘Ben Hur.’ More human than ‘ Saul of Tarsus,’ more dramatic than ‘The Yoke.” ‘THE 
CITY OF DELIGHT’ is a book of thrilling interest.” 

Remarkable pictures by F. X. LEYENDECKER. $1.50, postpaid 





By TARKINGTON BAKER By HERMAN B. DORNER 


Yard and Garden Window 
“Yard and Garden” is a complete, Seueten, one Gardening 


useful manual intended for use by city 
who desire to adorn their lots or garden spaces. The ~~ ‘ . ‘ 
book contains definite and detailed consideration of This is a concise and simple manual, of equal use in 
lawns, vines, annuals, hardy perennials, bulbous plants, the schoolroom or the home, giving practical and definite 

: instructions as to the care of house plants. The nature 





shrubs and trees +, followed by other chapters on soils, 
insects, fertilizers and diseases; with much miscel- of the soil required, how to manage bulbs, cuttings, 
laneous material added. slips and seeds, what plants thrive in sun and what in 
shade—all these things are set forth clearly. More than 
i2mo. Sixty illustrations. Price, $2.00 net forty pictures illustrate the author’s ideas. 
Postage, 12 cents extra Price, $1.00 net. Postage, 8 cents extra 





AEG he NTI OT 


By FREDERIC S. ISHAM, Author of THE STROLLERS and UNDER THE ROSE 


The Lady of the Mount 


“A charming story from beginning to end.” —New Haven Fournal. 
‘* Admirably told and beautifully illustrate d.""—San Francisco Chronicle. 
‘* Bubbles over with thrilling adventures.'’— aieaae Fournal. ‘ Sure to 


take high rank.'’"—Detrort News. 
Pictures by Lesver RALPH. $1.50, postpaid 








By ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE By 
United States Senator from Indiana KATH ARINE EV ANS BL AKE 


The Meaning of Author of HEART'S HAVEN 
The Times The Stuff of a 


In this volume are collected thirty-three speeches by M 
Senator Beveridge, including all of his more important an 
utterances of recent years. His public life is completely 
represented ; speeches delivered in the Senate, others 


sounded as the key notes of political campaigns, and still 


others of a social nature, which formed responses at club broken. 
prettily handled.”,—New York World. 





** Strong and unique.” —/ittsburg Press, “‘A delicious 
story, splendidly written and carrying its charm un- 
—Detroit News.“ The love interest is very 


gatherings and banquets. 
With frontispiece photograph of the Author | Frontispiece in Color by WILL GREFE 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 met. Postage, 14 cents extra | $1.50, postpaid 

















THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, Indianapolis 
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ry A novel of the big red game of 
life, played to the ultimate limit 
with masculine bravado and feminine finesse. 





By ESTHER & LUCIA CHAMBERLAIN 












A sapphire ring, of antique design and immense 
M value, has been stolen while on private exhibition in J? 
‘A San Francisco. It then comes into the possession fi 
of a wealthy society girl. 

In spite of herself, and in spite of her fiancé, 
she falls in love with the man whom she kuzows 
to be the thief—a man character among the 
most striking in fiction. 














Pictures by 
Cc. F. UNDERWOOD 
i2mo, $1.50 postpaid 








This is a reproduction of 


The Famous Chatworth Ring \ 
Valued at $75,000 i 


Stolen and found under such mysterious and startling 
circumstances and told about so absorbingly in 


The Coast of Chance 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, Indianapolis ‘ 
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RNovels Just Issued 
THE BARRIER 


By Rex Beacu. This big new Rex Beach novel is out, and early readers have discovered 

that it is even better than “The Spoilers.” This in eight days. Will it be the unanimous 

verdict? It will. For the story is big with the swing and dash and color which spell success. 

THE BARRIER tells a triumphant love story of Alaska. The people are intensely human and 

intensely alive. There is, too, an alluring mystery, and an undercurrent of delightful humor 

runs through it all. The drawings in colors are unusual. Illustrations in colors. - $1.50 
THE JUDGMENT OF EVE 


By May Sincrarr. How was Agnes Purcell to know that she was making a choice for the 
worse when she married the man she loved? How was she to foresee the inevitable decline? 
This novel is the story of a courageous girl who did not shirk—and_ a tremendous plea in favor 
of race suicide. A story, vivid and with a message. Illustrated. Decorations in color. $1.25 
KING SPRUCE 
By Horman Day. A fresh page of modern romance. The story of a strong man’s fight for 
love in the great woods of Maine. A college man, in love with the daughter of the chief of 
the lumber barons, plunges into the desperate life of the woods, which is unveiled by an author 
who writes out of the fulness of his own knowledge. Through the perils of drifting snow and 
icy sluice-ways, rushing “_ and reckless men, the story takes its eae dramatic course. 
Handsomely illustrated. . i” a See Ae oat a ° ‘sate. « oan 
TBE GOLDEN LADDER 


7 MarGaret Potter. This vivid novel is a pulsating modern drama of the gold hunger 

the unscrupulously ambitious. However, it is not a sermon—it is a story, and a good 

0 Illustrated. “he iol pan ieee 3 $1.50 
PURPLE AND HOMESPU N 


By Samuet M. Garpenuire. The scenes are the brilliant vistas of Washington official life, 

down which the view is never tiring. A self-made man and Senator sighs for the heart 

of Victoria Wemyss, daughter of the British ambassador. There is a serious bar, and the 

solution of the mystery makes this a big story. Illustrated. . . . . . . . . $15.50 
BERTRAND OF > emctecnagh | 


By Warwick Deepinc. A dashing tale of knights, tourneys, chivalry, adventure, and heroism, 
The manhood of Bertrand and his unselfish love soften a story that is wild adventure. $1.50 
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New Wiorks of Importance 
THE DUKE OF GANDIA 


By Atcernon CHarLes Swinsurne. The importance of a new dramatic poem by Swinburne 

is virtually beyond estimate. The present poem is an Italian poy in two acts, framed 

about the persons of the Cesare Borgias. Crown 8vo. Cloth . a” « WO, BES 
HYPNOTIC THERAPEUTICS 


By Dr. Joun D. Quackenzpos, A.M. Mental healing is one of the most vital problems to-day. 

Assistance, both careful and authoritative, will be found in this book. It is in direct — 

with the great movement for mental treatment and suggestion. Cloth. 8vo. 333 pages. Net, $2. 
HANDBOOK OF THE TREES 


By Romeyn Becx Hovucu, B.A. For Northern States and Canada. Over 800 plates. A com- 
plete, authoritative, and beautiful guide—a new idea in the literature of nature. The book 
is photo-descriptive. Two pages are devoted to each tree, and in most cases four pictures: 
(1) The leaves, fruits, twigs, etc., on an ingenious a, showing their exact size. (2) The 
tree-trunks showing average size, dimensions, bark, etc. (3) Cross-section, magnified, showing 
the wood structure. () —_ indicating localities where the tree grows. Large 8vo. 470 pp. 
Price . Buckram, net, $8.00; Half Morocco, net, $10.00 
ASTRONOMY WITH THE NAKED EYE 


By Garrett P. Serviss. It enables the casual observer of the night skies to appreciate the 

scheme of the constellations and to enjoy the knowledge gained by his vision. Every fact 

and every principle have been made concrete and va. With Charts in Color. Crown 

8vo. Cloth ger i tus oe ora ee - « Net, $1.40 
THE STANDARD OF US SAGE IN ‘ENGLISH. 


By ProFressor Tuomas R. Lounssury. A spirited and practical book, denying that English is 

degenerating through corrupt usage. A spoken languagé not only does change, but should 

change. Gilt Top. Untrimmed Edges. Price SS eX ° « « « -Net, $1.50 
MOTLEY’S DUTCH NATION 


By Witiram Ettiot Grirris, D.D., L.H.D. feing “The Rise of the Dutch Republic,” by 
John Lothrop Motley, D.C.L., LL.D., condensed, with Notes, Introduction, and Biographical 
Sketch and Complete Historical Narrative, including the — of Queen Wilhelmina, con- 
tinued to A.D. 1908. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


‘ =e ae , “ $1.75 | 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 





By ELIE METCHNIKOFF, of the Pasteur 





Institute, Paris 


The Prolongation of Life 


Optimistic Essays. Vo. 17 in the Science Series. Illustrated. 
$2.50 net, 


The Nature of Man 


Studies in Optimistic Philosophy. Vo. 15 zn the Science Series. 
Illustrated. $2.00 net. 

Prof. Metchnikoff is commonly accounted the greatest of 
living biologists. In these two volumes he expounds his main 
thesis that human life is not only unnaturally short, but 
unnaturally burdened with physical and mental disabilities. 





Fifth Series 


Shelburne 
Essays 


By 
PAUL ELMER MORE 
Crown 8vo. $1.25 net. 
‘* We believe that we are 
in the presence of a critic 
who must be counted 





among the first who take 


literature and life for their 
theme.” 
—London Spectator. 








The Completion of a Great Biography 


The Life of Goethe 


By ALBERT BIELSCHOWSKY. Translated by W. A. 

COOPER. 3 Volumes. Jilustrated. 8vo. Each $3.50 net. 

Vol.I. From Birth to the Return from Italy. 

Vol. Il. From the Italian Journey to the Wars of Liberation. 

Vol. Ill. From the Congress of Vienna to the Poet’s Death. 
‘‘No biography of Goethe has taken the place that Biel- 

schowsky’s may fairly claim. ... The defimzte Goethe biogra- 


phy.”—The Dial. 








The Way of the Woods 


A Manual for Sportsmen in North-Eastern United States 
and Canada 
By EDWARD BRECK 
4386 Pages. Pocket Size. 80 Illustrations, $1.75 net. 
Dr. Breck’s book is a practical Field-Manual, intended to 
form a part of the kit of every Camper, Fisherman and Hunter. 
It contains concise, thorough and authoritative information 
on every subject connected with life in the Woods, such as 
Outfitting, Fishing, Shooting, Canoeing, Tenting, Trapping, 
Photography, Cooking, Hygiene, etc. 


The Twentieth 


Century 
American 


A Comparative Study of 
the People of the Two 
Great Anglo-Saxon 
Nations 
By 
H. PERRY ROBINSON 
Author of ‘‘ Men Born 
Equal,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. Probable 
price, $2.00 net 

A remarkably well-in- 
formed and sympathetic 
piece of international social 
criticism. 











Addresses and Papers of 


Charles Evans Hughes 


With an Introduction by JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN 
President of Cornell University 
8vo with Portrait. $1.50. 
The Addresses have been grouped under the following headings : 
1. Attitude toward Public Duty and Public Office. 
2. Regulation of Public Service Corporations. 
3. Miscellaneous Addresses. 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue 





. . 
Thinking— 

. o 
Feeling — Doing 
An Introduction to 
Mental Science 
By E. W. SCRIPTURE, 
Ph. D., Md., Assistant 
Neurologist, 
Columbia University. 
Second Edition, revised. 
189 Illustrations. 
$175 net. 

A fascinating excursus 
into the new field of exper- 
imental psychology. 

‘“‘Should be carefully 
read by every one who de- 
sires to be familiar with 
advances made in the study 
of the mind.” — Journal 
American Medical Asso- 
czation. 














Putnam’s & 


The Reader 








G. ¥ PUTNAM’S SONS aiid 


NEW YORK AND LONDON Press 
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THE LATEST BOOKS 





The Breaking in of 


A Yachtsman’s Wife 


By MARY HEATON VORSE 


Any one who is fond of a boat, be it a knock- 
about, cat, or sloop, and any one who is fond of 
the sea and a good time, will thoroughly enjoy 
this fresh, breezy and amusing yarn, which de- 
scribes the experiences of a clever woman afloat 
and ashore with her nautical husband. 

The scene ranges from the wooded harbors of 
the Maine Coast and Cape Cod to the Mediter- 
ranean and the lagoons of Venice. (Ready May 9.) 


Illustrated by Reginald Birch. $1.50 





PROFESSOR GEORGE H. PALMER’S - Pee Nes ge . 
MY FOLKS JUST GETTIN OVER THE MEASLES 


Life of Alice Freeman Palmer 


A remarkable record of the life of a remarkable woman. Mrs, Palmer was President of Wellesley College, and one of 
the leading educators of the country. This brilliant study of her life by Professor Palmer, her husband, will have, 
even for the reader who never knew Mrs. Palmer, all the interest of a novel. 
Illustrated. $1.50 ef. Postage 15 cents. 


Alice Brown’s Rose MacLeod 


In pure comedy and compelling pathos, in sheer narrative interest, Miss Brown has 
done nothing better. The book is full of real living people am abounds in many 
complications which never fail to hold the reader's attention. The plot is handled 
in a masterly manner and the solution is one with which the reader will have no 
quarrel. With frontispiece in tint by W. W. Churchill. $1.50. 

“It has been given to few authors to present so 
much ripe wisdom in a form which keeps one 
chuckling over every line.’ 

—Margaret Sherwood, Author of “ Daphne.” 


Priest and Pagan 


By HERBERT M. HOPKINS 


= “ An excellent novel, . . . The book is well 
From “ Rost MacLzop” written—far superior to the average novel in 
this respect.”—Providence Journal. 
“ A refined, well-knit novel, made exceptionally attractive by the author’s skill in 
presenting veer people and real problems.” —St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 
With frontispiece by Martin Justice. $1.50. 


Arlo Bates’ 7he Intoxicated Ghost 


An unusual collection of engrossing short stories, each having some striking 
psychological idea or haunting situation at the root of its plot. Mr. Bates knows 
how to write a readable tale, and he knows, too, how to leave the reader something 
to think about. $1.50. From “Priest AND PaGan”’ 


John Corbin’s Which College for the Boy? 


A lively and interesting description of several typical American colleges, told for the benefit of the present or pros- 
pective undergraduate, and likely to be of help to inquiring parents. It is a volume novel in conception and should 
find an eager audience. Fully illustrated. $1.50 me?. Postage 12 cents. 








Home from Sea _By George S. Wasson Lands of Summer By T. R. Sullivan 
Salt-water yarns of the Maine coast. Illustrated. Stories of travel through Italy, Sicily and Greece. 
$1.50. Illustrated. $1.50 ze¢. Postage 12 cents. 

The Bird Our Brother By Olive Thorne Miller Leaf and Tendril By John Burroughs 
An intimate study of the ways and manners of Sympathetic observations of nature. With por- 
birds. $1.25 v7e¢. Postage extra. trait. $1.10 me¢. Postage 1: cents. 
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The Chorus Lady 


Novelized from James Forbes’ Famous Play 
JOHN W. HARDING 


READ what the Boston Globe says of it: ‘‘In turning 
the drama of ‘The Chorus Lady’ into a novel, Mr. Harding 
has done a clever piece of work. All the dramatic episodes 
which are so effective on the stage are none the less so in the 
novel. But the novel tells hundreds of things for which the 
play has no room and gives full-length portraits where the 
play can only give miniatures. There is not a tedious second 
in the whole book. There is something happening all the 
time. There is no sacrifice of incident to lavish description. 
There are no long monologues either. Much of the story is 
told in dialogue, and told well. The illustrations in the book 
are from photographs taken on the stage. They are very 
realistic and tend to enhance the value of the author’s ingen- 
ious craft.” 


i Hl 
Volume. Price $1.50. Beautifully Illustrated from Scenes in the Play 








The Round-Up 


A Romance of Arizona 


NOVELIZED FROM EDMUND DAY’S GREAT MELODRAMA 
By JOHN MURRAY and MILLS MILLER 


Vivid in color, swift and stirring in action, passionate and 
tender in emotion, hearty and wholesome in humor and 
powerful in moral force ; the romantic story of Jack Payson’s 
perfidy toward his friend to win the hand of Echo Allen, and 
his punishment and atonement, relieved as it is by a realistic 
setting of rude jolly cowboy life on the free plains of Arizona, 
can not fail to win the hearts of American novel readers. 
But the work is more than a novel. Brilliant bits of the his- 
tory of the Southwest and its legendary lore are interwoven 
in the romance; an insight is given into the crafty and cruel 
Apache character ; and Colonel Hardie and his famous band 
of Indian fighters, Troop F, are introduced in the most stir. 

il ring scene of the novel, the fight with the Apaches in the 
Mili fur Mitier it Lava Beds. And in the character of Slim Hoover, the fat 
+ Qi NR Sheriff, as quick on the draw as he is ready with repartee, 
there is presented the best portrait of a fast-vanishing type 

of American manhood that has yet appeared in fiction. 


12mo. Cloth Bound, with Illustrations from Scenes in the Play. $1.50 
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PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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Edited by B. O. FLOWER 











THE ARENA 





A MAGAZINE DEALING WITH THE 
VITAL PROBLEMS OF THE HOUR 


REVIEW of the content-matter of THe Arena for 1907 shows that never 
A in its history has it published so many really vital papers or carried on so 
aggressive and successful a battle for justice and nobler social conditions. 
THE ARENA will now be found stronger, abler and more effective in its battle for 
civic righteousness and individual growth and development than ever before— 
that no man or woman who cares or dares to think will feel he or 


a magazine 
The following will give an idea of the exceptionally 


she can dispense with. 

strong and important papers published from January to May: 

Picturesque San Antonio. By George Wharton James. ; The Resurrection of Galveston. By George Wharton 
2 . ame 

The Relation Between Woman ie industry and the India’s a Greatness from a Constructive View- 





Growth of Crime. By Maynard Butler. 
Point. By Saint Nihal Sing 
Gangeraing " Computeary Arbitration. By Theodore How to Make C cial Panics Impossible. By Albert 
. : Griffin. 
Senegeen, 20 Writer and Man. By Prof. James T. Bixby, The, Race Track Evil and the Newspapers. By Hon. 
i] ohn D. orks. 
Through the Closed Shop to the Open World. by Inheritance Taxes. By Arthur B. Hayes, Solicitor of 
Horace Traubel. Internal Revenue. 
B C. Gray, General 
The iegieas Laudation of the Rich. By Hon. John Co-operation in Great meee = +4 Bn a 
orks 
Leet pene = Sto: fe Metere Drama. By Prof. Archibald 
The Political oe for the Coming Presidential § = Hende rs Ph 
3 ) i c + 
a adie dae Te ae eccln ae Was powerete a a By Harry Wandmachet 
How Clara Barton Became Interested in Christian | The Ultimate Issue Involved in Railroad Accidents. 
Science. By Eugenia Paul Jefferson. By Carl S. Vrooman. 


A Socialist’s Definition of Socialism. By Hon. Car! D. 


: The \ylstinn Science Concept of Deity. By George 
Thompson. | 


. Moore. 

In addition to the essays THE ARENA is illustrated and contains regular departments : 
The Editor’s Quiet Hour, Book Studies, Book Reviews, Editorials, Mirror of the Present, 
Public Ownership, Direct Legislation and Co-operative News, as well as a selection of the best 
current cartoons. 128 pages. 

25 CENTS A COPY $2.50 A YEAR 


50 cents additional for postage to Canada and Foreign Countries 











SP ECIAL OFFER ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher 


381 Brandt Building, Trenton, N. J. 


I enclose 50 cents in acceptance of your 





Upon receipt of 50 cents in check, money fier t ok tama 1 § "TH 
. . “ 0 = »> se ‘ eC SS 2S 7 
order, stamps or coin, we will send you four = oo , “ais = 2 HE 
; Riearata il . Salita . ; item ARENA. 
recent issues in order to introduce the maga- ae ke : eh 
sine I enclose $2.50, for which send THE ARENA 
y from May, 1908, to June, 1909. 


Or, to new subscribers we will send the 
May and June numbers free with the twelve 


; fr > for $2.5¢ : 

months from July for $2.50. Nan 
Fill in the coupon NOW, before you mislay 

this magazine. ADDRESS 





CITY AND STATE 








ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher 
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JACK SPURLOCK PRODIGAL 


(IN PRESS) 
By GEORGE HORACE LORIMER 


The truth and shrewdness of Mr. Lorimer’s keen satire 
have made his inimitably witty sayings current everywhere. 
This is his first novel, in which Jack Spurlock, expelled from 
college, gets a job. Illustrated by Gruger. ; $1.50 

By ELLEN GLASGOW 
Author of ‘* The Wheel of Life,” ‘* The Deliverance,” ete. 

‘In the total of a novelist’s equipment, Miss Glasgow has 
few equals.” — Hartford Courant. 

‘* Miss Glasgow's latest novel has both dignity and charm:” 
— The Dial. 

Third Printing now ready. , ‘ , ‘ $150 


The Romance of the Reaper 
By HERBERT N. CASSON 
Author Y ‘The Great Races of America,” ‘“‘ The Romance of Steel,” etc. This 
book makes clear for the first time why Americans monopolize the harvester 
business of the world. It is a wonderful story of our most useful business—a 
medley of mechanics, millionaires, = inventors and farmers. 16 pages of 
photographs. : . $1.10 postpaid 


Country Residences in Europe and America 
By LOUIS V. LE MOYNE 


A most beautiful and valuable book, by an expert architect and landscape gar- 
dener, and the first volume to show the historical development of architecture. 
Complete ground plans, practically impossible to obtain elsewhere, are given of 
each of the forty-six = aces included; in addition, 500 superb photographs by the 
author. " . : : . . ‘ . $8.25 postpaid 


The Shell Book 
By JULIA ELLEN ROGERS 


Author of *\ The Tree Book.’ This is the first popular book on shells, authorita- 
tive but with few technical terms. The cultivation of oysters and other shell fish 
is described; and instructions are given for widen: —— 8 plates in color and 
473 black and white photographs. . : $4.40 postpaid 


Pocket Edition of “ The Day’s Work” and 
“Kim” 
By RUDYARD KIPLING 
A most luxurious and delightful edition, printed on thin but opaque paper and 


bound in rich imported red leather, which is a real pleasure to handle. 
Each $1.57 postpaid 


Prose Every Child Should Know 


Edited by MARY E. BURT 


This book is particularly adapted to classes in oratory and to the closing exercises 
of schools. It isa young people’s guide to good authors—from Homer and A2sop 
to Lincoln, Ruskin, Cable, Stockton, Markham and other modern writers. Uni- 
form with ‘‘ Poems Every Child Should Know."’ Decorated. $1.00 postpaid 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 133 E. 16th St., N. Y. City 


IMPORTANT “The Spanish Jade,” a fascinating tale 


ANNOUNCEMENT: by Maurice Hewlett, will be published 
“May 15th. 
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We give below a few 


~ Without hesitation I should rank Eden Phillpotts’s new 
novel, * The Mother of the Man,’ with the masterpieces of 
English fiction. It is not only the best thing that this bril- 
liant disciple of Thomas Hardy has written, but it also 
makes him the peer of Hardy in technical artistry and the 


superior of Hardy in point of idealism.’ 
Chicago Record-Heraid. 


“A new Dartmoor romance by Mr. Phillpotts is well worth 
waiting for, and * The Mother of the Man’ is a powerfully 
written story and one characterized by originality in plot and 
vigor of style. The very air of the moors has been caught 
between the covers of the book, and one cannot read the 
story without becoming steeped in its quaint atmosphere.”’ 


“** The Mother of the Man ’ 
that rare and beautiful thing, the 
work of a poet who has something 


to say.”"—The Bookman. 


is 


“The tale interests us from 
the beginning. It is a good 
story, strongly told, stirring and 
amusing, and in our opinion it 
does not suffer because, unlike 
Mr. Phillpotts’s other stories, it 


ends happily.’’—Wew York Sua. 


“* This last is perhaps his finest 


work ; it moves with greater free- 


dom, and gives evidence that the 
writer is growing with each book 
he gives us. Clothing his stories, 
even as the mist clothes his land- 
scapes, is a drifting, evanescent, 
intangible spirit of poetry, a far- 
heard music like the cry of a 
wild bird over the moors. They 
speak to us with an individual 
voice and contain something of 
the meaning of life.’’-—Wew York 
Times. 


‘*A masterpiece. A book to make a lasting impression, 
for no reader will forget the personages whom Mr. Phill- 
y0tts has delineated with such consummate skill and force 
in this tale of Dartmoor. It surpasses in real interest Mr. 
Phillpotts's previous work, admirable as that has been. No 
better story of a mother need be written—a mother with 
such love and insight that she takes what seems a hard- 
hearted course and against the opinions of her friends, be- 
cause in her loving heart she knows that her erring son 
needs just the discipline which | her act brings on him. 


(Mich.) Herald. 


“‘ Among Eden Phillpotts’s many tales of Dart:noor there 
is none possessing greater distinction than his latest stor 
* The Mo ther of the Man.’—indeed, there will not be lack- 
ing admirers to say that the book at hand represents the 
author’s strongest and finest work. Certain it is that he has 
woven a narrative of surpassing interest, noteworthy for 
striking character delineation as well as for the breathing of 
the veritable atmosphere of the land of moor and tor. 
Maternal love furnishes him with a theme, and the power 
of the author’s achievement measures up to the high de- 
mands upon it.” 


“A Masterpiece of English Fiction” 


NOT ONE ADVERSE CRITICISM! 





| all-absorbing and well written. 


| story—it is literature, 





of the many received: 


“Eden Phillpotts may -have written novels with more 
thrilling or sensational plots; he has never wrought more 
effectively or told a story of more sustained interest, or 
which gave greater evidence of clever artistry, than one 
finds in ‘The Mother of the Man.’ ‘There is humor as well 
as insight, clever characterization as well as fine analysis of 
human temperament.'’— Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


“Phillpotts has a philosophy of life. He sees the world 
asa de he has pierced the veil of appearance ; he has 
grasped the eternal verities. And he is a poet in prose 
whose like we have not had since Wordsworth went away. 
The pictures of natural scenery in ‘The Mother of the 
Man’ glow and palpitate with color and movement like the 
canvases of a great painter.” — 


“*The Mother of the Man’ 


will disappoint none of Mr, 


Phillpotts’s old or new readers.’ 


—WNew York World. 


“ It 
that any onecar read ‘TheMother 
of the Man’ 
pleasure or ethical satisfaction. 


—Beoston Transcript. 


scarcely seems possible 


without esthetic 


” 


* Phillpotts is much like Hardy 
He 
he takes 


in this as in other matters. 
is almost terribly vivid ; 
his isolated, sheltered community 
of villagers—fqlk whose families 
have existed side by side for 
centuries—and he makes them 
breathe and walk, love and hate, 
in such a manner that the reader 
cannot escape sharing to an al- 
most relentless degree the passion 
and pain, the combat and desire 
of the characters.” 


— Chicago Tribune. 
*The Mother of the Man,’ 


“In his latest book, 
Phillpotts has given to the reading public a tale that is 


Eden 


It is one of the best pieces 
of fiction that has been produced in many months and de- 
serving of recognition. The tale is well above the average 
book of fiction ; so much so that it becomes more than a 
No one will tire reading * The 
Mother of the Man.’ So much fiction depends upon a 
foolish plot and a more foolish love affair, that one book is 
almost like another. Mr. Phillpotts’s story is something 
altogether new.’’—S$t. Louis q 


*** The Mother of the Man,’ by Eden Phillpotts, is anew 
Dartmoor romance, in which the life of this sturdy English 
people is intimately described and keenly analyzed. And 
not only does the author understand his people, but he 
understands their environment, and makes the hills and the 
valley, the rivers and the moors, a very real and vital part 
of his story. His scenic descriptions are vivid, but they are 
closely related to the human interests of his story. The 
characters are all well drawn and sharply defined, and the 
dramatic incidents are all so logical and real that they never 
shock and are always interesting.”’ 
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MODERN ARTISTS 
By CHRISTIAN BRINTON 
Size, 7% x 10%. About 350 pages. Four tliustrations in 4 colors, 56 half-tones. 

Cloth, gilt stamping. Boxed, net, $6.00. 

This elaborate and handsome volume covers modern art in its widest field, ranging from Fragonard to 
Zuloaga. Each artist and his work is dealt with in the vital and suggestive text. The illustrations are 
elaborate and of the highest character. There are four plates in four colors, which include the reproduc- 

tion for the first time in color of Rosa Corder, and fifty-six half-tone plates of exceptional excellence. 


THE APPRECIATION OF MUSIC 
By DANIEL GREGORY MASON AND THOMAS WHITNEY SURETTE 
Lllustrated, $1.50 net. 
The authors have aimed to provide readers who wish to listen intelligently to music with a practical 
guide to simple appreciation. It is in no sense a technical work, and it is intended for the music lover 
rather than the music student, but all who are interested in the art will find this work a mine of helpful 
suggestion. The series consists of : 





HOW TO JUDGE ARCHITECTURE. By Russell Sturgis. : 
THE APPRECIATION OF PICTURES. By Russell Sturgis. Send for a Short List of 
THE APPRECIATION OF SCULPTURE. E By Russell Sturgis. POPULAR 
_— ahs EC ART BOOKS 











BUILDING A HOME 
By H. W. DESMOND AND H. W. FROHNE 
Size 6x 9. 200 pages. 100 tllustrations, plans and specifications. $1.80 net. 


The great value of this book lies in its practical qualities, It is writen by the editor of the “ Architectural 
Record,” assisted by Mr. Frohne, and its field is for the moderate-priced home, ranging from $5,000 to 
$25,000 incost. The illustrations, of which there are many, are helpful and beautiful, and the plans are 
all drawn to scale. 
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WHAT THE WORLD DID LAST YEAR 


COMPLETELY RECORDED IN 


The Year Book" 


@ The Only Complete Yearly Record 
of the important events of the world 
for 1907. Every field of thought and 
activity is comprised in the review, 
and each contributor is a specialist 
in his particular field; the whole 
under the supervision of Prof. F. M. 
Colby. 


4 ad @ A work indispensable to all who 
Lata would keep abreast with the times. 


Gentlemen: 

Pi send me copy of the New Int : ° 
tional ne Bone tar cee, the New Interma-  @ If volume is unsatisfactory to pur- 
for which I agree, within thirty days, to make chaser it may be returned at our 


payment, $ _. ....» or if unsatisfactory, 

















































to return the valume at your expense. expense. 
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A NEW EDITION 


THE WEDDING DAY IN 
LITERATURE AND ART 


Compiled by C. F. CARTER 





A collection of the best descriptions of weddings from the works of 
the world’s leading novelists and poets, richly illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings of incidents of the nuptial day. This is an 
excellent wedding gift. 


New Cover, Handsomely Boxed, 8vo, Cloth. Net $2.00 











MYTHS ABOUT MONARCHS 


By HANSARD WATT 


A book of clever nonsense verses, some of which have already been 
published in 7he Westminster Gazette, The London Magazine, Cassell’s 
Magazine and others. The author draws amusing sketches of such musty 


old monarchs as Pharaoh, Cyrus, Busiris, Croesus and Darius. 


12mo, Cloth. Net $1.00 
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KNEES Baa 


HE GODS 


WMA) 


come EGen Phillpotts 
$1.50 $1.50 $1.50 





THE HUSBANDS OF EDITH 
By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 
Author of ‘‘GrausTARK,” ‘‘THE DAy OF THE Doc,” etc. Illustrations in color by 
HARRISON FISHER. 12mo, cloth . ‘ ; ‘ ; ; ‘ ; : ‘ $1.25 


This is in Mr. McCutcheon’s best style, which is tp say that it is inimitably clever and entertaining. 
The story opens in Paris, where the hero is ingeniously induced by a friend, a young Englishman, to 
assume his identity for a few weeks. and make a trip to Vienna. he Englishman disappears upon a 
mission of his own and the hero prepares for his trip. What is his horror when he learns that not only 
must he assume his friend’s name, clothes, monocle and speech, but his wife and baby! To complicate 
matters, his supposed wife’s sister, a charming girl, joins the party. The hero falls desperately in love 
with her, and is unable to conceal his feelings, not oniy from the young lady, but from any one else. In 
this situation, the hero, with his supposed wife, baby and sister-in-law, sets out with a party of English 
tourists for a tripthrough the Tyrol. For the story of what happens there, told as Mr. McCutcheon can 
tell it, the reader is referred to the book itself. 


ON THE KNEES OF THE GODS 


By ANNA BOWMAN DODD 


Author of ‘‘CATHEDRAL Days,’’ THREE NORMANDY Inns,” ‘‘ THE AMERICAN HUSBAND IN 
Paris,” etc. 12mo, cloth ‘ A : ‘ ° ‘ , ‘ : : : $1.50 


The author has here succeeded in revivifying the Golden Age of Athens, as Bulwer did that of Pompeii. 


THE MOTHER OF THE MAN 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
Author of ‘‘ CHILDREN OF THE Mist,” ‘‘ THE FARM OF THE DAGGER,” etc. 12mo, cloth $1.50 


“The sincerity and humanity of Mr. Phillpotts’s method at its best are found in his new Dartmoor 
Romance.”—7he Evening Star (Washington, D. C.). 


MERYL 


By WILLIAM TILLINGHAST ELDRIDGE 


Author of ‘‘Hitma.” Full-page illustrations in color by JoHN RAE. 12mo, cloth $1.50 


There is always room for a story in which there is “something doing.” ‘Meryl ” moves with a 
whirl; it is modern, absorbing, exciting. It should be dedicated to tiresome journeys, sleepy evenings and 
dull days, for while one reads it, time will be neither dull nor slow. 


THE MAN WHO WAS THURSDAY 


By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 
Author of ‘‘ VARIED Types,” ‘‘ HERETICS,” etc. 12mo, cloth . ; ; ‘ . $1.50 


Mr. Chesterton is such a past-master in sophistries and casuistry, such a juggler of paradoxes, such an 
adept in the arts whereby the brilliant and quick-witted pull the woolover the eyes of their less gifted 
brethren, that he can give full and serious credibility to his tale of the astounding adventures of the 
detective who was admitted into the innermost circle of anarchists. 
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SUMMER READING 








$1.50 $1.50 





By ELIZABETH ELLIS 

Author of ‘‘ BARBARA WINSLOW.” Cover and ee in full colors by JoHN RAE. 
12mo, cloth ‘ , ‘ P 7 ‘ $1.50 
Candidly, ** The Fair Moon of Bath” is nat just as ques as * ‘Rosbase Ww ieciaw,’ i ts better. Bath, in 

its heyday the theme of dozens of writers, furnishes the scene for Tim Curtis’s courting, He is a allant, 
o— fellow, “‘a ready blade,” and no idea is too audacious for him. no obstacle or whole train o obsta- 
cles discourages him. He suffers rebuffs from snubs to kidnapping, he has to fight with wits, fist and 
sword. And his lady love is worth fighting for. Miss Ellis has the knack of creating heroines who are 
really charming. She does it without straining for effect,without lurid descriptions or melodramatic devices. 
You can’t read the story without understanding perfectly why Tim Curtis fought so hard to win his suit. 
And you can't help liking Tim and loving Celia. In short, you will be hard to please if you do not either 


like or love the book. 
LORD OF THE WORLD 
By ROBERT HUGH BENSON 
Author of ‘‘ THe Licut INVISIBLE,” ‘‘A MIRROR OF SHALOT,” etc. 12mo, cloth . $1.50 


This story is, in every sense of the word, remarkable. The author's brilliant imagination is guided 
by logic and restrained by common sense, and the whole book is animated with a big purpose. 


THE VIGIL 


By HAROLD BEGBIE 


Author of ‘‘ THe PENALTY,” etc. 12mo,cloth . ‘ ; $1.50 
This is a theological novel, and such a good one that a distinguished | critic ie read the story before 
publication says: ‘‘] am inclined to call it the very dest of tts kind in the language. It shows a far deeper 


and truer insight into the theological controversy of the time than, for example, “Robert Elsmere.’ 


MY LADY OF CLEEVE 
By PERCY J. HARTLEY. 
Illustrated in colors. Cover in color by HARRISON FISHER. 12mo, cloth 5 ‘ $1.50 


It would be difficult to find a more fascinating story for those who enjoy a tale of the course of true 
love—which never does run smooth, 


THE DISSOLVING CIRCLE 
By WILL LILLIBRIDGE 
Author of ‘‘ BEN BLair,” ‘‘ WHERE THE TRAIL DivipEs,” etc. Illustrated in color by THE 
KINNEYS. 12mo, cloth . . P $1.50 


Mr. Lillibridge writes about men of the Far West- big, primitive men with Sendstroust passions and 
iron wills. The hero of “ The Dissolving Circle ’’ is such a man. 


EXTON MANOR 

By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
Author of ‘ RICHARD BALpock,” ‘‘ THE HousE OF MERRILEES,” ‘‘ PETER BINNEY, UNDER- 
GRADUATE, "etc. 12mo, cloth ; ‘ , $1.50 


‘*Such a piece of quiet, good workmanship is a pleasure in ‘these days ‘of up-to- da ate bad writing.”’— 7he 
Evening Star (Washington, D. C.). 
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Ji Summer Addresses 
SUBSCRIBERS 
to THE BOOKMAN 
intending to change their addresses for the 
summer months and desirous of receiving the 





magazine at their summer address, will facilitate 
matters by notifying us of the change on or 
before the 15th of the month, otherwise the 
number issued at the end of the month will go 
to the Old address. 


Please state OLD address as well as NEW 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 











POPULAR BOOKS ON MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


The [Music Dramas of Richard Wagner. By Atsert Lavicnac . : $2.50 
Same in half morocco . 


A Guide to the Opera. By Seruen Sse LETON , ‘ ‘ ; I 











5.00 


.50 
Same in half morocco . 3.50 


Stories of the Wagner Opera. By H. A. Goensen : : : ; I 
Same in half morocco . ‘ ‘ : : ° ‘ : 
Stories of Famous Operas. By H. A. Guerser : I 
Same in half morocco . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Stories of Popular Operas. By H. A. GuERBER 
Same in half morocco . . 
Masters of [Music. By ANNA Aurce Cuarm . 
Same in half morocco . 
Makers of Song. By Anna Ausce Cuarm 
Same in half morocco . , ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Portraits and Silhouettes of Musicians. By CAMILLE BELLAIGUE 
Same in half morocco . P ‘ ‘ 
A Short History of [usic. By Ararpo UNTERSTEINER . 
Same in half morocco . ; ; . . 
Wagner and His Isolde. By Gustave Kospé 
The Heart of [Music. By Anna Atice CHAPIN 


.50 


-50 


3.0 
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PASSAGES 
FROM 

THE 
PAST 










By His GRACE, THE DUKE OF ARGYLL 


Author of “Life of Queen Victoria,” etc., etc. 






The one important question in considering a volume of reminiscences 
is—has the author any recollections which interest other people? Certainly 
the Duke of Argyll, who is better known to Americans as the Marquis of 
Lorne, one of the best and most popular of Canadian viceroys, has had 
better opportunities than fall to the lot of most men to store up interesting : 







recollections. One of the leading peers of England, whose titles alone 
occupy twenty-four lines in ‘‘ Who’s Who,” a son-in-law of Queen Victoria, 
and a man prominently connected with the English Government at home 
and abroad for a lifetime, there have been few prominent men and women 
in Europe and America in the last half century whom he has not known. 
Some of the famous persons whom he recalls in this volume of reminis- 
cences, to mention them at haphazard, are: Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Browning, Lord Brougham, Lord Dufferin, Cavour, Garibaldi, Gen. Lee, 
Gen. Grant, Seward, Longfellow, Bismarck, Emperor William I, Victor 
Emmanuel, Emperor Francis Joseph, Mr. Gladstone, Louis Napoleon and 
Eugenie, Disraeli, Queen Victoria and the royal family, of course, and 
others too numerous to mention. 












Copiously illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 2 vols., boxed, net $6.50 
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SECOND-HAND 
DEPARTMENT 











We have opened a Second-hand 
Department, where we offer a stock 


of desirable books in all depart- 


ments of literature at very low prices 
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BARGAINS IN WORKS ON 
History _ Religion 
Fiction Theology 
Poetry Sociology 
Art Economics 


ETC., ETC. 








WRITE FOR A LIST OF BOOKS IN YOUR 
SPECIAL LINE OF READING OR STUDY 
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INTERIOR OF ST. MARK’S, VENICE 


How to Prepare for Europe 


A New “Little Giant” Reference Book, containing a mine of information 
indispensable to the traveller, both before and during the European trip 


By H. A. GUERBER 


Author of “Stories of the Wagner Operas,” ‘‘ Empress of France,” etc. 


16 Maps, 100 Illustrations, Tables, Bibliographies, etc. 


Size 4% x 6%, Limp Cloth, $2.00 we¢ ; Limp Leather, $2.50 special net. 


(Postage 16c.) 


It differs from other guide-books in many important points: 
1. It has suggestive articles on how to travel; how to fit one’s self for European 
trip; what to read in preparation; the peculiar customs of each country the traveller 


ought to know in advance. 


2. It has bibliographies of history, art, travel and fiction, chronological tables; lists 
of painters, sculptors, architects and musicians and their works. 
3. It has historical sketches of each country and many illustrations of works of art 


and architecture. 


As a condensed history of Europe it is intensely interesting. 
Travellers will find it a necessity in their preparations, and will make it a constant 


companion on their journey. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS 


‘*The work is well adapted to enable the tourist 
to extract the greatest pleasure and benefit from 
his excursion.”—New York 7ribune. 

‘No one intending to go abroad can afford to be 
without this book.”—Dirspatch, Pittsburg. 

‘““When we view the work in comparison with 
other guide books, we give this one credit for a 
larger amount of artistic and historical data, a 
greater number of maps and illustrations within 
the limits of its space, and a thoroughly common- 
sense and business-like treatment of the ways and 
means of travelling.”—Aaltimore Sun. 





‘*No better present could be found for the tour- 
ist.”"—Journal-Courier, Louisville. 

* “The volume can be commended alike to the 
untried tourist and to the veteran globe-trotter.” 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 

“It is a really remarkable specimen of the pack- 
ing of a maximum of information within a mini- 
mum of space.”—Fvening Mail, New York. 

“It is so compact and light that it can be con- 
veniently carried in the pocket of a man’s coat or 
the handbag of a woman.”— Nashville American. 
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NO OTHER FOOD PRODUCT 
HAS A LIKE RECORD 


BAKER'S Cocos 


Highest Awards 
in 
Europe and 
America 


127 


Years of Constantly 
Increasing 


R stered Sal 
ere oft as 


WALTER BAKER & Co., Ltd. 


[ Established 1780] 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 

















CUSHION 


SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 
PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 


THIS GUARANTY Button 
COUPON—IN YELLOW 


1S ATTACHED THIS WAY 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
GENUINE — BE SURE 
It’s Heng THE BUTTONS AND | 
pom ary Sete, owned 2 26¢c., Silk 5Oc. | I) LOOPS ARE LICENSED 
Mailed on receipt of p FOR USE ON THIS 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers |] Hose suPpPoRTER 
__ONLY. _ 
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Harvard College 


COTTON MATHER’S 


HISTORY or HARVARD COLLEGE 


and his biographies of the first two presi- 
dents of the college, Henry Dauster and 
Charles Chauncy, are reprinted in the 
Old South Leaflets. 


Price § cents each, $4.00 per 100 
Send for complete lists 


DIRECTORS of OLD SOUTH WORK 
Old South Meeting House, Boston 

















For Any Book on Earth 
Write to H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
Catalogs Free. CONNEAUT, OHIO. | 


MS. BOOKS WANTED 


Authors seeking a publisher should write 


COCHRANE PUBLISHING CO. 
26 Vandewater St., N.Y. 

Works of new authors a specialty ; MSS. revised 

and criticised. Literary assistance of all sorts 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
CORNER 48TH STREET No BRANCH SToRES 


FR J N C | [— LIFTON-MeLAUGHLIN 


AND oTHER Foreign | New French Dictionary 


Complete, accurate, in large type on 
§ 0 K § good paper, clear, concise arrangement 
and the pronunciation of each word. 


Complete Catalogs Sent | SIZE 8x5 1-2, OVER 1300 PAGES 
on Request PRICE $1.50 


9 Firreentu Year. Candid, suggestive 
Criticism, liter: ary and technic al ?er 
pres tical Advice, Disposal; MSS. of : 


kinds, prose and verse. Inastruction. 
References: Mrs. Mar Wilkin 


y S 
Freeman, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs 

~~ Ward Howe, W.D.Howells, Mrs 

4. C. Moulton, T. N. Page, andothers 


Send stamp for Book.et B to WM. A. DRESSER, 
Mention The Bookman. Garrison Hall, Boston, Mass. 


























Steadily growing in favor with thoughtful readers 


THE ROAD TO DAMASCUS 
By H. A. MITCHELL KEAYS 
Author of ‘He That Eatheth Bread With Me,” etc. 


‘A novel ¢ of remarkable power. It grips the attention like a 
Ibse n drama.”— Ne w York Times. 

*It is all true, ” says Dean Hodges, **true to human nature an¢ 
the laws of God.” 

“It »0k up ‘The Road to Damascus’ after dinner.” says Ida M 
Tarbell, “and did not lay it down until the end. It is a fascinating 
ha Ani lling of a difficult problem— a successful handling, too.” 

‘A notable novel.” —St, Louis Globe-Democrat, 

“Charming,” says Ella W. Peattie in the Chicago Tribune. 

“The description of co-education in college life sets one think 
ing.”’—Portland Oregonian. 

**No more intense situation could be imagined than that which is 
the basis of this novel. Itshoul id have a wide circulation,”— Tamp 


News. 
* Powerfully written.”"—New York Observer. 
“Easily one of the season’s best novels."—Chicago Record 


rity At all Bookstores. $1.50 
SMALL, MAYNARD AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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The Century Co.’s Spring Fiction 





SEEING ENGLAND WITH 
UNCLE JOHN 


. 
By Anne Warner, Author of “Susan Clegg and Her 
Friend Mrs. Lathrop,” etc. 

Do not go to Europe this summer, or let a friend go, without a 
copy of this new and very funny ‘“ guide book ’? by Anne Warner. 
And her “‘ Seeing France with Uncle John” is a companion, vol- 
ume. Both are delightful, and both are full of amusing pictures. 
** Uncle John”’ isa typical American “‘ hustling ’’ tourist. $1.50 each. 


COME AND FIND ME 


By Elizabeth Robins, Author of “The Magnetic North,” etc. 


A fine, strong love story, anda tale of the lure of the Far North. “A remarkable book,’’ 
**a dramatic creation,’’ ** a wonderfully vivid story,’’ ‘‘a work of genius,’’ say the critics. 
‘“* Five hundred and thirty-one pages, and not a page could we spare nor a character we 
could eliminate without a feeling of loss,’’ says the Packer Alumna of Brooklyn. With 
beautiful illustrations by Blumenschein. $1.50. 


THE FOUR POOLS MYSTERY 


By a well-known writer, but published anonymously. 
A stirring story of mystery and tragedy (with much quaint humor 
withal), the mystery unsolved till the final chapter which brings, for 
two at least, the happy ending every good novel should have. It reads 
like the unvarnished record of actual happenings. It is a book to keep 
readers up 0’ nights. Frontispiece by Varian. $1.50. 


MY LOST DUCHESS 


By Jesse Lynch Williams, Author of “ Princeton 
Stories,” ‘‘ The Stolen Story,” etc. 


A sweet, clean and tenderly passionate story of two charming young persons loving each 
other ina great, worldly city. A romance of Fifth Avenue and Central Park. Illustrated in 
tints by Wallace Morgan. Price $1.50. 


THE CHEERFUL SMUGGLERS 


By Ellis Parker Butler, Author of “ Pigs Is Pigs.”’ 


ce CHEERFUL A very amusing story. A young married couple put a tax on everything 
that enters their house, including the clothing of their guests, to raise 
money for their baby’s education. The working out of this scheme, which 
prompts everybody to smuggle, even the parents, proves very funny.  Illus- 
cuts 
PARKER 
BUTLER 


trated. Price $1.00. 
. $ By the same Author 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A DADDY 


The story of a little child’s coming and her welcome, fragrant with 
delicate sentiment, bubbling with true humor. Illustrated. $0.75. 








Have you read those two delightful little books, 


“THE LADY OF THE DECORATION” AND “UNCLE WILLIAM” ? 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 
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SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
& ELECTROTYPING C0., 


134 West Fourteenth Street 


TELEPHONE NUMBERS ; 





4067, 4761 CHELSEA 
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A 
HISTORY 


SCOTLAND 


By ANDREW LANG 





NOW COMPLETE 


Reread well-known litterateur, 
Mr. Andrew Lang, has at 
last finished the magnum opus 
of his life—‘‘A History of Scotland 
from the Roman Occupation.’’ He 
brings his narrative of events down 
to the suppression of the last Jacob- 
ite rebellion, thus covering a period 
of seventeen centuries. It is a work 
which ought to be possessed by every 
Scotsman worthy of the name. The 
period which it covers is most inter- 
esting, and Mr. Lang weaves into his 
record, ina very reliable and impartial 
manner, the results of the latest docu- 
mentary research of specialists; and 
it is all so well written that apart 
from its substantial qualities it must 
be always pleasant to read. 

In no sense can his work, or any 
portion of it, be called that of a 
partisan—of one who has started 
with preconceived opinions, and 
thereafter endeavor to make facts fit 
with them.— Scottish American. 
This work is essential for the Public 
Library, the Student, and forany one who 


is interested in Scottish History. 
Complete set, 4 vols., Special, net, $14.06 














DODD, MEAD & CO. 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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ALWAYS OPEN 


The best place for rest or recreation 
or recuperation at this season is 


ATLANTIC CITY 


and the new Fireproof 


CHALFONTE 


is especially well equipped to supply the 
wants of those who come to secure them 


Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


ON THE BEACH 








Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Corner Broadway at 54th St. 
Near soth St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated 


Ideal Location 
Near Theaters 
Shops and 
Central Park 


New 
Modern and 
Fireproof 


Coolest 
,» Summer 
Hotel in 
New York 


ae All Outside 
Rooms 


Rates 
Reasonable 
$2.5owith bath 
and up 
SEND FOR 
BOOKLET 


HARRY P. STIMSON, 7 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


R. J. BINGHAM, 
Formerly with Hotel Woodward 
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Ba route between 
Detroit and Buffalo 
The D. & B. Line steamers leave Detroit week days 


at 5:00 p. m., Sundays at 4 p. m. (central time) and 
from Buffalo gaily at 5:30 p. m. (eastern time) reach- 


ing their destination the next morning. Direct con- 
nections with early morning trains. Superior service 
and lowest rates between eastern and western states. 


Rail Tickets Available on Steamers 
All classes of tickets sold reading via Michigan 
Central, Wabash and Grand Trunk railways between 
Detroit and Buffalo in either direction will be accept- 
ed for transportation on D. & B. Line Steamers. 
Send two cent stamp for illustrated pamphiet and 
map of Great Lakes. Address. 
L. G. Lewis. G. P.A., Detroit. Mich. 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 


Philip H. McMillan, Vice-Pres. A.A. Schantz.Gen Mgr. 
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Book Piates 




















HEY can be made in a 
variety of processes and 


we can furnish them in 





any process desired, 
from the least expensive type 
printed to the most elaborate 
hand engraved. If you are 
interested send for our booklet 
€x Libris, on the origin, design 


and execution of book plates. 








STATIONERY DEPARTMENT 


Dodd, Mead & Company 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Sapricset Sy oS ee Oe Le Le Le 7S Te Se 
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[| The Man W 


He that knows not and knows not that he knows 
not, is a fool—shun him. 


He that knows not and knows that he knows 
not, is simple—teach him. 


He that knows and knows not that he knows, 
is asleep—rouse him. 


And he that knows and knows that he knows, 
is a wise man—follow him. 
—Ancient Proverb. 


What 
Great, Practical, 
Successful Men 
Have Said of 
“Knowledge” 


‘*Our knowledge is the amassed thought and ex- 
perience of innumerable minds.’’—£Emerson. 
** Knowledge is of two kinds. We know a subject our- 
selves, or we know where we can find information 
upon it.’’—Johnson. 
‘* Every addition to true knowledge is an addition to human power.’’—Mann. 
‘The improvement of the understanding is for two ends: first, for our own increase of knowledge ; 
secondly, to enable us to deliver and make out that knowledge to others.’’— Locke. 
‘* Neither a borrower nor a lender be.’’— Shakespeare. 


For the speedy, easy acquisition of this ‘‘ knowledge’’ that adds to Power, there 
is no means like 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


Here is the ‘‘amassed thought and experience’’ of the greatest practical minds 
on every subject of human interest. The names of the editors—Daniel Coit Gilman, 
LL.D., Harry Thurston Peck, Ph. D., L. H. D., and Frank Moore Colby, M.A.— 
guarantee this. The knowledge imparted by the ** New International’ is authori- 
tative, and absolutely ‘‘ up to date.’’ By its acquisition, men ate rising to 
position and power. It makes ‘‘The Man Who Knows,’’ the man whose fe SS 
superior soon treats him as an equal, and promotes him accordingly. c 

THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA COMPRISES 

20 volumes, 16,900 pages, 100,000 subjects, 7,000 illustrations. 

To learn more about this great, practical educator, and the easy terms on 
which it is sold, let us send you an interesting and useful book FREE. 

This book contains pages descriptive of The New International Encyclo- 
paedia, specimen pages, fac-simile illustrations, showing the work’s 
scope, and the easy-payment plan by which one can secure this great 
work without large initial expenditure. 

It will take you less than a minute to fill in the coupon. 
Mail it and you will receive at once this valuable book. 


5 DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 


372 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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GOW ISIOIN BON 


| for-Legiers 


inetcnan Grelbbels 


One year or fifty years from now, your letters in other 
people’s files will look as well as the day they were 
received if they are written on 


COUPON BOND 


COUPON BOND betters by age, because itis made slowly. 








You cannot hasten the process of paper making and get as good a 
paper as by the old slow method. You have to build a sheet of paper. 
That is why a blind man could tell a sheet of COVPOW BOND in a ream of 
other papers. The “feel” would tell him the character of the paper. 
Its strength and surface would tell the story of slow, careful manufacture. 


BACK UP YOUR GRAY MATTER WITH COUPON BOND 


No paper is too good for letters that have to count. 


Try it for yourself. Make an experiment. Get a month’s supply 
of CovPON BOND from your printer and check up results. 








The COUPON BOND book, showing AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO., 


various weights, finishes and colors, and 





how finely the paper ts, will be sent Largest Manufacturers of the Commercial 
you with the name a local printer or Paper in the World. 29 Mills. 
stationer who can broke you. Write 

us on your business letterhead. HOLYOKE, M ASS. 








Back Up Your Gray Matter With COUPON BOND 


Birk 
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MENNEN’S 
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BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET Bs 











“A SAFE HIT’’ 


When Mennen’s was first intro- 
duced it made a hit inmpeaiely. 

and was a eet is ge” powett 7 
recommende: 

ev orywhere, 3 perfect! pure 
and safe. It has proven a sum- 
mer necessity,a boon for comfort 
of old and young. 


MENNEN’S 
BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


preventing and relieves 
ing, hafing, Pri 
fi ens Sunburn. and ali sk -} 























Ae t, June 80,1906. Serial 
42. Sold oon ee. or. 
= mail 25 Sample 
free. 
Gerhard Mennen Co./ 
Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen’s Violet ( Borated) ¥ 
Talcum Toilet Powder—it has the 
scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. 














eee LENOX HOTEL 
BUFFALO 





FIREPROOF 


MODERN HIGHEST GRADE 
UNEXCELLED SERVICE THROUGHOUT 


OUR OWN RAPID MOTOR CARRIAGES EXCLU- 
SIVELY FOR PATRONS operate continuously every 
few minutes from Hotel through Business District 
and to all Depots and Wharves for principal trains 


and steamers. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 


GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, Proprietor 

















A. 8. RUKEYSER, Manager. 








Private baths, with hot and cold sea water, and fresh water connections. 
UNEXCELLED CUISINE, UNDER PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF THE MANAGEMENT. 


American or European Plan. 


ENTIRELY RENOVATED AND REFURNISHED 


Atlantic _— N. J. ’ueatta Resort 


Hotel 
“—C~ Rudolf 


Open All Year 


Largest and 
most Modern 
Hotel on 
Coast, 


Spacious New 
Sun Parlors 
and Verandas 
i directly on 
) Board Walk, 
affording un- 
obstructed 
view of ocean 
and prome- 

nade. 


JOEL HILLMAN, Proprietor. 


Also proprietor * *‘Harvey’s” Restaurant. Washington, D.C. When in Washington don’t fail to try 
‘Harvey's famous sea food and game specialties. Famous for 50 years. 
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SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 


Right by the Ocean 


Is delightfully and conveniently situated on the famous North Shore near 
Boston, where New England’s most popular and beautiful summer resorts 
are located. 

The New Ocean House has been extensively improved at a gr2at expense dur- 
ing the past winter; many new rooms have been added, and it is now even more 
luxurious than ever. 

Less than thirty minutes by train from Boston, the New Ocean House is an 
ideal spot of recreation for the tired man of business and his family. 

Every care and facility is offered for the comfort, delight, and safety of its 
guests. 

The New Ocean House has many large and luxuriously appointed rooms 
arranged en suite with bath and modern improvements. 

The beach, opposite the hotel, is smooth and sandy, where safe surf bathing 
may be enjoyed — no undertow. 

Our guests are well provided with means for amusement —tennis, golf, driving, 
sailing, fishing, well-managed garage, spacious stable, picturesque shaded walks, 
and the broad, smooth roads are acceded to be the finest in Amorica for driv- 
ing and automobiling. The garage will accommodate forty autos, where dining 
parties may store their cars free of charge. 

The appointments of the hotel are perfect — unequalled cuisine, electric lights, 
elevator, cool, broad verandas, beautiful ballroom, and an orchestra of highest 
standard. Until June first write for descriptive Booklet to 


AINSLIE & GRABOW, Proprietors 
673 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Also Mgrs. of The Empire, The Tuileries, and The Brewster, Boston; 
Hotel Titchfield, Jamaica, W. I. 




















THE BURR PRINTING HOUSE, FRANKFORT AND JACOB STS., N 
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House-cleaning oe 
if thorough ensures a healthful home. 
Purify the cellar, closets, drains, and 


every spot where disease germs may IS OWNED CONTROLLED, OPERATED 
Satins linha AND MANAGED BY THE SAME INTERESTS 
& TODAY, AS DURING THE PAST 30 YEARS. 


PI § PURITY-QUALITY & FLAVOR 

a rT r Ss Watched more Carefully than Ever 
DRIN ke 
UNEQUALED 


co 


e ee. For BREMMAST: LUNCH SUPPER 
Ch lorides Mayle wi CHOCOLATE 
For LATING -DRINKING & COOKING 








BLUE WRAPPER) 


KING CHOCOLATE 


, a a for DRINKING COCKING & BAKING 
It is an odorless, colorless liquid dis- ——_——_—— 


infectant and deodorizer, which’ in- ¥ CANDIES- 
stantly destroys foul odors and dis- i ae ee eee 
ease-breeding matter. Sold only in @ 

quart bottles by druggists and high- 
class grocers. Manufactured solely 
by Henry B. Platt, New York. 

















>*- is just pure cod liver oil— 
free from disguise, because 
none is needed. It is the 
impurity or adulteration in 
liver oil that makes it 
offensive to taste and smell. 
The purity of Moller’s Oil 
makes it 


Free from Taste \\ nt ‘No one who smokes 
or Odor. ome SURBRUG'S 


It is this purity that a 
makes Moller’s Oil so Yj . 
- digestible and without Yj 


that nauseous ‘‘repeat”’ : V / yj \ M 1X sy U R E 


. 4 oumine i. sold ONLY » ; \ Id 
t, oval bottles, importe ’ | could ever attempt ” 
; froin Norway, i ing tb | pt to describe its delights. 


name 0: The Tobaccos are all aged: the »roughly seasoned. 


Schieffelin &Co = i " Wh Age improves flavor; adds mildness; prevents biting. 
i) 





In the blending, seven countries, from Latekia to 

=f LE America, are called upon. 

, _ New York - Y ¥ Surbrug’s “Arcadia” is in a clase by itself—nothing so 
rich in flavor—so exhilarating in quality. A mild 
stimulant. 


AT YOUR DEALER'S, 
Send 10 CENTS for sampie 


hich will convince. 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
132 Reade Street NEW YORK 


have been established over 55 YEARS. By our system of 
pees nts every family in moderate circumstances can own 

VOSE piano. We take old instruments in exc hange and 
deliver the new piano in your home free of expense. Write 
for Catalogue D and explanations. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 157 Boylstom.St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE BOOKMAN 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF LITERATURE AND LIFE 





CONTENTS FOR JUNE 


Frontispiece. ‘‘ The Wolt Tamer.” 


Chronicle and Comment 


Great Expectations 

Athletics and Intellect 

Bernard Shaw’s Reasons 

Unconventional Portraits—Holman Day (illustration) 

Unconventional Portraits—Harrison Fisher (illustra- 
tion) 

Unconventional Portraits— Margaret Deland (illustra- 
tion) 

Udeun entional Portraits—Justus Miles Forman (illus- 
tration) 

Unconventional Portraits—John "Spargo (illustration) 

The Silent War (with portrait of John Ames Mitchell) 

The late Ludovic Halévy . ‘ . 

The Princess Troubetskoy (Amélie Rives). From a 
Painting by Prince Troubetskoy ‘ 

Unconventional Portraits—Charles Rann ) Kennedy 
(illustration) . ° e 


The Bookman’s Letter-Box 


The New Spirit in American Painting (illustrated) 


The ns the Wheel. Chapters XIX, XX, XXI, XXII 
t 


Joy Cometh in the Morning (Poem) 


If the President Should Commit Murder—? 


Americans of the Legion (illustrated) 


From the painting by John La Farge 


Unconventional Portraits—Homer Lea (illustration) 

Lucia Chamberlain (portrait) 

Esther Chamberlain (portrait) 

Clayton Hamilton (with portrait) ‘ 

William Salisbury’s The Career of a Journalist (with 
portrait) 

Edgar Jepson (portrait) ‘ 

H. Addington Bruce (portrait) 

1, Woodbridge Riley (with portrait) 

Concerning Literary Grafters 

Elizabeth Miller (portrait) ‘ 

The Imputation of Cleverness (with portrait of J. A. 
Spender) . : 

Harrison Rhodes (with portrait) 

Writing the Motor Yarn 


CHRISTIAN BRINTON 
KATHERINE CEcCIL THURSTON 
CHARLOTTE W. THuRSTON 
Richarp W. Kemp 


Apo.LpHe CoHN 


The Novelist’s Message and Some Recent Books 
The Primadonna—The Daughter—The Vigil—His First Leave— 


The Grey Knight—The Golden Ladder—Santa Lucia 


Books of the Month 


| Dr. Riley’s ‘‘American Philosophy ” 
Il A Volume of Essays 


lll Hugo Miinstersberg’s ‘‘ On the Witness Stand ” 
IV Charles Rann Kennedy’s ‘‘ The Servant in the House” 


V Amélie Rives’s ‘‘ The Golden Rose” 


VI Harrison Rhodes’s ‘‘ The Adventures of Charles Edward” 


The Book Mart 


Reader's Guide to Books Received 
Sales of Books During the Month 


Freperic TABER COOPER 


Harry Tuurston Peck 
Frank Moore Co sy 
Freperic Trevor HILt 
Beverty STARK 
Epwarp Criark Marsu 
Grace IsaBeL COLBRON 


The Best Selling Books 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


PRICE, 25 CENTS 


$2.50 PER YEAR 





Manuscripts submitted to TH BooKMAN should be addressed to “ 


The Editors of Tue Bookman.” Manuscripts sent 


to any of the Edttors personally are liable to be mislaid or lost 
Dopp, Mgap & Company, Publishers, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Copyright, 1908, by Dopp, Meap & Company. All rights reserved 
Entered at the Post Office, New York, N. Y., as Second-class Mail Matter. 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF GEORGE BANCROFT 


By M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE 


2 volumes. 


Illustrated 
$4.00 net; postpaid, $4.30 


An important addition to American biography.— Phila. Znqguirer. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


MEN OF LATITUDE 
By Edward Augustus George 
$1.25 net ; postpaid, $1.35 

Brilliant and fascinating studies of the lives 
and writings of a number of men of broad 
views ina most intolerant century. These men 
are Hales of Eton, Chillingworth, Browne, 
Whichcote, Taylor, More, Baxter and Smith. 


THE MONEY GOD 
By John C. Van Dyke 
$1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10 
Brilliant and powerful discussion of modern 
business methods and money ideals in Ameri- 
can life to-day. Stirring and of deepest appeal 
at the moment. 


IN KOREA WITH MARQUISITO 
By George Trumbull Ladd 
Illustrated, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.70 

At last we have the truth about Korea and 
the Japanese in Korea. — The Outlook. 


The work is full of a glowing personality so that every incident 
and anecdote seems to demand attention.—N. 7% 


World, 
THE ESSENTIAL LIFE 


By Stephen B. Stanton 

$1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10 
No profounder or more spirited essays on 
what may be called the philosophy of life have 
appeared in many seasons, Some of the essays 
are: ‘*The Spirit in Man,’’ ‘<Time,’’ ‘«Indi- 
viduality,’’ ‘*Imagination,’’ ‘* Happiness,’’ 
«« Morality,’’ ‘‘Environment,’’ << Spiritual 

Companionship,’’ ‘* Eternal Youth.’’ 


MIND IN THE MAKING 
By Edgar J. Swift 
$1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65 

A clear, direct, and deeply interesting study 
of the various phases of a child’s growth, both 
physical and mental, full of invaluable sugges- 
tions for parents and teachers, showing the 
results of wide study and investigation, simply 
expressed. 


THE OLD DOMINION 
By Thomas Nelson Page 
$1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65 
One of the most charming volumes ever 
written about Virginia. — Newark News. 








JOHN THADEUS DELANE 


Editor of the London ‘‘Times,’’ 1840-1877. 
By ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT 
2 volumes. Illustrated. $7.50 net. 

One of the most important figures in England in the 19th Century. The book gives most 
interesting accounts from private diaries and correspondence with Palmerston, Disraeli, and other 
famous people of the Indian Mutiny, Reform Bills, Fenian Conspiracy, Franco-Prussian War, 
the Schleswig-Holstein Dispute, etc. 


THE BOOK OF FISH AND FISHING 


By LOUIS RHEAD. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net; postage extra. 

A complete angler’s cyclopedia as to methods of capture ot all kinds of fresh and salt 
water fish angled for with rod and line and especially intended for the use of salt-water anglers, 
by an expert. He gives a full account of best lines, flies and tackle. Maps showing distribu- 
tion of various fish and best places for them. Convenient in size, the book is illustrated largely 
from drawings by U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 





NEW YORK 
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READY JUNE 6 


illustrated 
by 
FREDERIC DORR 
STEELE 


$1.50 


READY JUNE 6 


Illustrated 
by 
FREDERIC DORR 
STEELE 


$1.50 
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VERA, THE MEDIUM 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


Vera is a new kind of heroine and one of the most fascinating in fiction. What she had to 
do as a Medium, the people she worked with, the tangled plot in which she becomes involved, 
her love story, and the great climax of the final séance are some of the exciting things in the 
most absorbing novel Richard Harding Davis ever wrote. Out of these new and strange sur- 
roundings he brings a vivid, dashing story, told as only he can tell it. 


THE STAGE DOOR | The Girl and The Game 


By Charles Belmont Davis AND OTHER COLLEGE STORIES. 
$1.50 By Jesse Lynch Williams 
4 Illustrated, $1.50 
New college stories full of life and humor, 





Clever, amusing stories of life on and off the | 
stage. Humor, pathos and keen knowledge of | with «« Eight Talks to a Kid Brother,’’ wise and 


the theater. | witty comment on undergraduate life. 


MONOLOGUES | THE NUN 


By Beatrice Herford By Rene Bazin 
$1.25 $1.00 
With drawings by Oliver Herford. The most talked of novel in France. It 
Six of Miss Herford’s famous monologues | deserves to be read. —Record- Herald. 


aie | ; 
now for the first time in book form. | An absorbing story. —Providence Journal. 


TRUE STORIES OF CRIME 


By ARTHUR TRAIN 
Illustrated, $1.50 





The author of «* McAllister and His Double’? and ««The Prisoner at the Bar’’ has in 


this book combined in a most original and successful way his talent for telling a story and his 
knowledge of the inside history of some of the most extraordinary crimes of recent years. 

The variety of the stories, the men and women who planned and executed them, their 
motives and their results make the usual short story seem tame and dull beside them. Each of 
them is full of the tense human interest and vivid rush of present-day life and struggle. They 
grip the attention of the reader and stay in the memery. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 





NEW YORK 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 











THE BEST SELLING BOOK IN AMERICA 


The Black Bag 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


Author of THE BRASS BOWL 


‘* The most engaging things about this spirited story are its youthfulness, 


its buoyancy and its joy of motion.’’— The Nation. 
‘“*A rush of continuous animation.’’— 


story.”’—Chicago Record-Heraild. 
Boston Fournal. 


‘* A dashing, dazzling 


Pictures by THOMAS FOGARTY. $1.50, postpaid 


By FREDERICS ISHAM 
Author of THE STROLLERS and 
UNDER THE ROSE 


The Lady of the 
Mount 


‘*A charming story from beginning to 
end.”—New Haven Fournal. ** Admirably 
toldand beautifully illustrated.’’—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. ‘* Bubbles over with thrill- 
ing adventures.” —Albany Fournal. ‘Sure 
to take high rank.’’—Detroit News. 


Pictures by LESTER RALPH. $1.50, postpaid 
















By ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


United States Senator from Indiana 


The Meaning of 
the Times 


In this volume are collected thirty-three 
speeches by Senator Beveridge, including 
all of his more important utterances of re- 
cent years. His public life is completely 
represented. With frontispiece photograph 
of theauthor. 12mo, cloth, $1.50net. Post- 
age, 14 cents extra. 





By TARKINGTON BAKER 
Yard and Garden 


‘Yard and Garden”’ 
gestive, and useful manual intended for use 


is a complete, sug- 


by city householders who desire to adorn 
their lots or garden spaces. 
Price, $2.00 net. 


Sixty illustra- 
tions. Postage’, 12 cents 


extra. 





By ELIZABETH MILLER 


Author of THE YOKE and 
SAUL OF TARSUS 


The City of 
Delight 


‘* Elizabeth Miller has accomplished some- 
thing in the way of an historical novel that 
has not been done since BEN HUR. More 
human than SAUL OF TARSUS, more dra- 
matic than THE YOKE. THE CITY OF 
DELIGHT is a book of thrilling interest.”’ 

Remarkable pictures by F. X. LEYENDECKER 

$1.50, postpaid 


By KATHARINE EVANS BLAKE 
Author of HEARTS HAVEN 


The Stuff of a 
Man 


**Strong and unique.’’—Pittsburg Press. 
‘* A delicious story, splendidly written and 
carrying its charm unbroken.’’—Detroit 
News. ‘* The love interest is very prettily 
handled.’”?— New York World. Frontis- 
piece in color by Will Grefé. $1.50, post- 
paid. 





| 


By HERMAN B. DORNER 


Window 
Gardening 


This is a concise and simple manual, of 
equal use in the schoolroom or the home, 
giving practical and definite instructions as 
to the care of house plants. More than 
forty pictures. Price, $1.00 net. Postage, 
8 cents extra. 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, 'NDIANAPOLIS 
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(Reproduction of the famous Chatworth Ring) 


38 


A romance of the big red game of life, played to 
the limit. Intense, subtle, vibrant, magnetic, 
baffling, alluring; a great story of the domi- 

nance of love. Founded on the startling 
and mysterious disappearance of the 
famous $75,000 Chatworth Ring. 


Q By ESTHER & LUCIA 


CHAMBERLAIN 
Authors of ** Mrs. Essington” 
Pictures by C. F. UNDERWOOD 

$1.50 postpaid 


8 
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‘THe Coast oF CHANCE is a book of tense interest. Its wholly unexpected 
climax, its uncommon love story, and its marked destination should make it 
unusually popular. You will remember Kerr as you will remember Raffles and 
Sherlock Holmes.”—/ndianapolts News. 

‘* There are startling things in this story; surprise waits upon surprise, and 
the turns and twists of adventure are many and mysterious. It is a merry 
chase from the start.”—7he Philadelphia Record. 

‘*A most ingenious and thrilling story.”—7Z7he Washington Fost. 

‘*A drama of human hopes and fears is woven about the singular entity of 
the little god with his blue sapphire, coiled in a fateful ring. A story cleverly 
fabricated, clearly projected, closely knit, fertile in conjecture, imperative in 
interest.”—T7he Milwaukee Free Press. 

‘Just one good interesting story, clean in word, energetic in action, and, 
above all else, alluring in mystery.”—A/dany Journal. 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS 
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Important New Macmillan Books 











NEW NOVELS 
By Mr. Winston Churchill 


” “The Crisis,” etc. 


Author of ‘Coniston, 


Mr. Crewe’s Career 


“ Richard Carvel” 
His new book is 
a love story of charm, full of exciting incidents, a novel of to-day 
in a setting of the political and social interests of a country dis- 


Mr. Churchill, ever since he wrote 
larger following than any novelist in America, 


trict. J/lustrated, Cloth $1.50. 


By F. Marion Crawford 


Author of *‘ Fair Margaret,” ** Saracinesca,” 


The Primadonna 


“ Mr. Crawford is at his best in this romance. 
matic beginning, and Mr. 


less interest.”"—New York Tribune. 


By Jack London 


Author of ** The Call of the Wild.” 


The Iron Heel 


“As a story,it is fascinating to an extraordi- 
nary degree; as a mirror of the times it is pain- 
fully accurate; and as bringing to light the 
things good, bad and indifferent that are seeth- 
ing just below the surface of every day life, 
it is magical.”—Avening Telegram. Cloth $1 50. 


With a frontispiece. 


Crawford goes on as he begins 
the whole tangled business becomes more and more exciting and 
we follow the Primadonna through the proceedings with breath- 





has held a 





etc. 


It has a dra- 


Cloth $1.50. 


By Frank Danby 
The Heart of a Child 


Being Passages from the Early Life of 
Sally Snape, Lady Kidderminster. 

““A book of vigor, daring, honesty and charm 
of wonderful little glancing pictures of life 
masterpieces of reality . all of types, 

absolutely vivid and triumphantly alive.” 

Albany Argus. Cloth $1.50. 














JUST READY 


Professor A. Lawrence Lowell’s Important Work 
The Government of England 


The work is one of the most important contributions to the study of political historv published in 


years. 


more notable than those of any other state but Rome. 
shifted gradually from the monarch to the territorial aristocracy and thence to the 
The book is therefore a study of popular government working under a Parl 
tem, and portrays the results as manifested in various forms of public activity. 

In two octavo volumes, in binding similar to ** 


people. 


Lord Cromer’s Modern Egypt 


In the words of an expert critic: ‘Since the 
days of Cesar, Lord Cromer is the first ruler 
who has written his own story ,in such vigor- 
ous, clear and noble language.’’—PAiladelphia 
Evening Telegraph. 


The second edition is now ready. 
volumes. With portratts $6 net. 


Archibald Cary Coolidge’s 
The United States 
as a World Power 


is announced for early issue. It is a critical 
study of the international position of the United 
States to-day. 


In two 8vo 


Cloth, 8vo. Price, probably $2. 


It is a comprehensive survey of the political system of a country whose institutions are 


The basis of political power in England has 

mass of the 
amentary sys- 
mmonwealth.” 


Bryce’s American C. 


Professor Josiah Royce’s 
The Philosophy of Loyalty 


“Prof. Rovce is no academic moralist arguing 
ethical questions from the point of view of the 
cultured recluse. He belongs to the world of 
activity believes that traditional moral 
standards need revision in many ways . . and 
makes his appeal to all who love ideals and ex- 
press them in deeds.”— New York 7imes. 


Cloth, z2mo, $1.50 net, by mail $1.60. 


Mr. H. G. Well’s New Book 
New Worlds for Old 


One of the sanest discussions of extensive social! 
reconstruction, and exceedingly readable. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net, by mail $1.61 














Published 
by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 sth AVe. 
New York 
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E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S NEW NOVEL 


An ingeniously complicated story, both thrilling 
and captivating, is 


THE 
AVENGER 


In ‘‘ The Avenger” the author of ‘‘ The Great Secret,” etc., 
has exercised all the powers of his fertile imagination, and with 
exceeding skill has unravelled an intricate tangle of political 
intrigue and private revenges, the result being a novel of the 
most absorbing dramatic interest. 

Fully Illustrated cloth, $1.50 


THE HEMLOCK AVENUE MYSTERY 
By ROMAN DOUBLEDAY 


‘‘ For pure unguessableness Mr. Doubleday's reporter-detective story has hardly an equal.''—Hartford 
Courant. ‘‘A gem among detective stories. The book is of entrancing interest from the first page.’"— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 

lilustrated by Grunwald. Cloth, $1.50. THIRD PRINTING. 
<< To. 


THE ADVENTURES OF ak 
CHARLES EDWARD iw 


By HARRISON RHODES 


A lively, humorous story with an irrepressible hero and 
a titled heroine. A book that bubbles over with quiet fun 
with a romance of unusual type. 


Lllustrated with 24 capital pictures by Penrhyn Stanlaws. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THE SUPREME GIFT \ 7s 
d, 


By GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD Vi 
if 














‘* Possesses genuine heart interest.’"—Detroit Free Press. ‘The love I+) By 
story is superb.” —Pittsburg Post. VA4| 


With frontispiece in color. Cloth, $x.s0. Yi 


THE WEIGHT OF THE NAME 
By PAUL BOURGET. Translated by George Burnham Ives 


‘Easily the leader among recent works of fiction.”"—New York World. ‘‘A fine masterpiece of 
French literature.""—HENRY HAYME, in Boston Times. Cloth, $1.50 


THE HEART OF THE RED FIRS 
By ADA WOODRUFF ANDERSON 


A realistic romance of the great Northwest with striking scenes and strongly contrasted characters. 
Illustrated by Ch. Grunwald. Cloth, $1.50. 





Pocket Editions of Dumas, Hugo, and Austen 
The Masterpieces of Alexandre Dumas. 1; vols. The Masterpieces of Victor Hugo. 
ro vols. Jame Austen’s Novels. 6 vols. 
Handsome 18mo volumes, uniform with the Pocket Balzac (6% x 4% inches), fully illustrated. Price, gilt edges, 
$1.00 net per volume ; limp morocco, edges gilt over carmine, $1.25 net per volume. Amy story sold separately. 





Ge Send for /liustrated Spring Catalogue 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 
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F Harper & Brothers 


R. J..s MOTHER and Some Other People 
By Marcaret Deranp. In these stories Mrs. Deland has embodied the heart of her tender, 
truthful genius. As for “R. J.’s Mother,” the author never more successfully wrought a story 
containing such deep and simple elements—two lives that have suffered and come together 
through the common experience of love. The reader will find himself face to face here with 
the big ‘ties of life - find their way into common experience. Illustrated. Post 8vo. 
Cloth , ° . ‘ e ° ° ‘ . ° $1.50 
THE BARRIER 
ty Rex Beacn. It is a big novel—no problems, no preaching, no politics—just a big, 
daring love story of Alaska. The critics say it is even better than “The Spoilers.” ‘The 
sarrier” is the one novel that everybody will read this summer—and in the promise of a 
surfeit of politics such a diverting story is refreshing. Striking pictures in colors. Cloth. 
Post 8vo. : ‘ 4 ‘ . ° . : ° $1.50 
THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE 
By Cuartes Rann Kennepy. We do not publish plays, but here is a drama so great, so com- 
pelling, so reverent, so akin to all the beautiful and permanent things in life that it is more 
than a play, more than a novel, more than a mere book. According to the critics, “Not in a 
lifetime has such a wonderful play been created”—and—it reads as well as it acts. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo. Cloth . 3 ‘ ‘ ‘ ; " ° ; ' ; ; $1.25 
KING SPRUCE 
$y Hotman Day. Reality is the keynote of this big new novel—-a dashing, healthy story, 
breathing the vigor of its scene—the wodds of Maine. This realm of King Spruce ‘vibrates 
with the rushing life—and life means strife—of the struggle with logs and lumber barons. A 
plucky young man, in love with the daughter of the chief of those barons, fights his fight amid 
the perils of drifting snow, rushing logs and reckless men. Pictures in colors. Cloth. 
Post 8vo. ‘ ; : ° ° : ° ° ‘ ; P ° ° ‘ $1.50 
THE GOLDEN ROSE 
By Ametie Rives. The theme of “The Golden Rose” is delicately emotional. An exquisite, 
exotic woman is dominated by a mystical belief concerning the highe st relation of lovers, which 
denies for herself, at least, the fulfillment of love in marriage. Post 8vo. Cloth j $1.25 
SANTA LUCIA 
$y Mary Austin. In simple fashion this tale begins to reflect the lives of a number of inter- 
esting persons in Santa Lucia, with its pretentious suburbs, its aspiring college and narrow 
social order. It moves gradually into a powerful and rapid narrative—a genuine story. 
It is a pleasure to add that the book has uncommon literary excellence as well. Cloth. 
Post 8vo. ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; ° ‘ , , ; ; ; a $1.50 
THE GOLDEN LADDER 
vy Marcaret Potter. Dedicated to “the wives of American business men. It is a pulsating 
modern drama of the gold hunger of the unscrupulously ambitious. a it is not a 
sermon—it is a story, and a good one. Cloth. Post 8vo. / , : : $1.50 


























HYPNOTIC THERAPEUTICS 
Ry Dr. Joun D. Quackenros, A.M. Mental healing is one of the most vital problems to-day. 
Assistance, both careful and authoritative, will be found in this book. It is in agg ' eg with 
the great movement for mental treatment and suggestion. Cloth. 8vo. 333 pp. Net, $2.00 
ASTRONOMY WITH THE NAKED EVE 
By Garrett P. Serviss. At last here is a little book on astronomy for us who want to know 
just the plain things about the stars. No telescopes, no special knowledge required—and it 
reads like a novel—only better. With many charts and illustrations. ; ; Net, $1.40 
THE STANDARD OF USAGE IN ENGLISH 
By Proressor Tuomas R. Lounssury. A spirited and practical book, denying that English is 
eenerating through corrupt usage. A spoken rae not only does change, but should 
change. Gilt top. Untrimmed edges. Price ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ Net, $1.50 
PRINCIPLES OF BANKING 
By Cuarites A. Conant. A much-needed and very complete expositi»n of this subject, being 
the second volume of Mr. Conant’s comprehensive work, “‘The Princip!<s of Money and Bank- 
ing.” Octavo, 500 pp. . ‘ . ‘ ° ‘ : : ‘ ‘ ; Net, $1.75 
THE TECHNIQUE OF THE NOVEL 
ty Professor Cuartes F. Horne, Ph.D. For the student and for the writer—a long needed 
book. It treats carefully and fully of the elements of the art, their evolution and present use 
Cloth. Post 8vo. ‘ é ; ° ‘ . é ‘ é . Net, $1.50 


HANDBOOK OF THE TREES 
By Romeyn Becx Hoven, B.A. For Northern States and Canada. Over 800 plates. A com- 
plete. authoritative, and beautiful guide—a new idea in the literature of nature. The book is 
photo-descriptive. Two pages are devoted to each tree, and in most cases four pictures: 
(1) The leaves, fruits, twigs, etc., on an ingenious scale, showing their exact size (2) The 
tree-trunks showing average size, dimensions, bark, etc. (3) Cross-section magnified, showing 
the wood structure. (4) a peeicating localities where the tree grows. Large 8vo. 470 pp. 
Price - : ? Buckram, net, $8.00; Half Merocco, net, $10.00 
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What England Says of Miss Glasgow’s 
New Novel 


THE ANCIENT LAW 


‘*The book is well worth reading.”—7he Atheneum. 
‘*One gets borne along as on a wave of emotional inspiration towards 
an understanding of the reality of good.”—7he London Morning Post. 

‘‘A deep and intimate record of a soul’s trembling progress upward from 
shame and sin to dignity, expression and courage.”—7he London Times. 

‘*Miss Ellen Glasgow’s books are always distinguished by the bestowal 
of unstinted labour on her writing, and ‘The Ancient Law’ is no excep- 
tion to the rule. . . . Though written in a different vein from some of 
Miss Glasgow’s other books, none the less the story furnishes very excel- 
lent reading.” — Zhe London Spectator. 

‘This is the man Miss Glasgow holds up to admiration, for whose 
trials and sufferings after his release from prison she demands pity. She 
will get it. She will also get much admiration for herself at being able 
to tell a story that needed such careful handling so well. There is none 
of the ‘whine’ of the false sentiment that so often mars the religious 
type of novel, and in one sense this can hardly be called a religious novel 
at all.”—London Daily Chronicle. 


$1.50 




































NOW READY 
JACK SPURLOCK—PRODIGAL 


By GEORGE HORACE LORIMER 





The truth and shrewdness of Mr. Lorimer’s keen satire 
have made his inimitable witty sayings current every- 
where. ‘This is his first novel, in which Jack Spurlock, 
expelled from college, gets a job—prior to starting upon 
his adventures as a prodigal son. It is the best book 
Mr. Lorimer has written, full of the most delightful 
humor, and with a love element which has been absent 
—_.. {from his other books. 


—_—— 





The Prodigal among the 
usks 


Illustrated by Gruger. $1.50 


COUNTRY LIFE THe WorLp's WoRK Tue GARDEN 
IN AMERICA ® MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & Co. NEw YORK. 
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ORIGINAL, INGENIOUS AND THRILLING 


THE CASTLE OF DAWN 


By HAROLD MORTON KRAMER 


Author of “‘ Hearts and the Cross”’ and ‘“‘ Gayle Langford” 
Illustrated, $1.50 


‘*Once in a while there comes along a story that is just simply a story. Suffice that it gets hold 
of you and you don't care who wrote it or what happens until you have read it from beginning to end. 
tHE CASTLE OF DAWN comes under that category, and if you want to know any more about it, 
get a copy and nine out of every ten of you will get your money's worth.” 





A STORY THAT IS CREATING A SENSATION 


THE BELLE ISLERS 


By RICHARD BRINSLEY NEWMAN 
Profusely Illustrated, $1.50 


As an impartial, fearless, even reckless exposure of the infernal hypocrisies inevitable in church,so- 
ciety, politics and business, it deserves a high rank, and as a laughter-compelling, blistering satire it is 
matchless. It is long since we read a book so keenly enjoyable." — Chicago Christian Socialist. 

It is a book that will create a stir, especially if some villagers should take it as a reflection upon 


their town.— Springfield Union. 
At all Bookstores 





LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. BOSTON 























MATERIALS AND METHODS OF FICTION 


By CLAYTON HAMILTON 
Introduction by BRANDER MATTHEWS 
12mo, 20 pages, $1.50 net 


‘Materials and Methods of Fiction”’ is intended for students and general readers of fiction who 
desire to be taken behind the scenes of the art to see the story in the making. From a study of many 
novels and short stories the critic deduces and formulates the general principles of the art of fiction. 


THE APPRECIATION OF MUSIC 


By DANIEL GREGORY MASON and THOMAS WHITNEY SURETTE 
Size 64 x 944. Jilustrated, $1.50 net. Postage 14 cts. 


The authors have aimed to —— readers who wish to listen intelligently to music with a practical 
guide to simple appreciation. It is in no sense a technical work, and it is intended for the music lover 
rather than the music student, but all who are interested in the art will find this work a mine of helpful 
suggestion. The series consists of 
THE APPRECIATION OF ARCHITECTURE. By Russell Sturgis. 
THE APPRECIATION OF PICTURES. By Russell Sturgis. SEND FOR A SHORT 
THE APPRECIATION OF SCULPTURE. By Russell Sturgis. | LIST OF POPULAR | 
THE APPRECIATION OF LITERATURE. By George E. Woodberry. | ART BOOKS 
Illustrated, each, $1.50 Net; Postage, 14 cents. een = OM 





BUILDING A HOME 


By H. W. DESMOND and H. W. FROHNE 
Size 6x9. 200 pages. 100 tllustrations, plans and specifications. $1.80 net ; postage, 22 cents. 
The great value of this book lies in its practical qualities. It is written by the editor of the “ Archi- 
tectural Record,” assisted by Mr. Frohne, and its field is for the moderate-priced home, ranging from 


$5,000 to $25.000 in cost. The illustrations, of which there are many, are helpful and beautiful, .and the 
plans are all drawn to scale. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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The First and Only Complete Edition of 


VOLTAIRE’S WORKS 


ever published in English bas just been completed by the 


CRAFTSMEN OF THE ST. HUBERT GUILD 
New translations by WILLIAM F. FLEMING, including the Notes of TOBIAS 
SMOLLETT, Revised and Modernized. A Critique and Biography 
by the RT. HON. JOHN MORLEY, M. P. 


jIDESPREAD interest has prevailed in the publication of this great author’s works, as it 

j marks a new era in the world of literature, The real history of Voltaire’s life and the 
true character of his writings have been denied English-reading people until this work 
was translated, 

Voltaire is eminent alike as historian, satirist, wit, philosopher, economist, 
dramatist, poet, essayist, as the champion of mental liberty and the foe of intolerance in all 
its forms, liis historical writings are the creation of one who was the admired friend of the 
Sovereigns of his day. Histories written with such opportunities gain in every way. His volumes 
on “The Age of Louis XIV” are by the one man best fitted to treat the Grand Monarch and his 
environment, 

“La Henriade” is the greatest masterpiece of Epic poetry ever written and the most eloquent 
presentation of religious toleration the world has ever known, His tragedies are the most prized 
Classics of France, and his Dramas have been played a hundred years, 

The “Philosophical Dictionary”’ is the best known of Voltaire’s works. The writings are 
lucid and self-explanatory, an inexhaustible compendium of information and delightful enter- 
tainment. He was among the first great Encyclopedists. 

Voltaire was the precursor of a new civilization. As much credit must be given him as 
any man in all history for the permanent establis!:z:ent of this great American Republic. There 
is scarcely any successful reform movement, amerg the many to the credit of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which was not either originated or pioneered by Voltaire. 


ued 
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Atheism and fanaticism are the two 

Voltaire will always be regarded as les of a universe of confusion and horror. 

the greatest man in literature, of modern he narrow zone of virtue is between 

times, and perhaps even of all times. those two. March with a firm step in that 
—GosTHe path; believe in God and do g 

—VOLTAIRE 

















FORTY-THREE HANDSOME VOLUMES 


Size 814 x 51¢ inches—13,034 Pages, over 160 
illustrations of which 45 are hand colored. 

Divided into three sections: Historical, 16 volumes; General Literature, embodying his 
dramas in 5 volumes, Poems and Essays in 2 volumes, Introductory and Romances in 4 vol- 
umes, and Lionste, = Biographical Critique of Voltaire, in 5 volumes; Philosopnical 
Dictionary in 10 vowumes, The forty-third volume is an Index, It has been compiled in such a 
way that it is in itself a most interesting volume, 


THE EDITION The text is printed from a new type, elegant and clear, on specially 

made paper. Many of the illustrations are celebrated in the realm of 
art as rare examples of the most exquisite and piquant old French designs, special to the text, 
forming in themselves a gallery of famous historic characters, Each volume has a frontispiece 
by world-famed masters, Minute precaution has been taken to bring each feature of the work 
up to the stage of perfection, 


THE COMPLETE SET SENT FREE FOR APPROVAL 


We have bound a very few of these sets in English Basket Buckram (Red) and while the 
stock lasts we are going to offer them on these exceptionally low terms: Send the set to you 
free for examination and approval. If satisfactory, remit us $3.00and remit the balance $57.00 
in small monthly payments, The Sets are Limited and Numbered, When these few sets are 


exhausted the price will be advanced to $172.00. A SPLENDID, MASSIVE LIBRARY OF THE 
WORLD’S GREATEST LITERATURE, ALL ON APPROVAL. No one who possesses a library, either 
large ot small, can afford to let this opportunity pass. 
REMEMBER— The St. Hubert Guild of Art Craftsmen 
Akron, Ouxio 

THERE ARE BUT A Please send me, charges prepaid, the complete works 

FEW SETS. iy in Forty-Three (43) Volumes, bound in Red 
asket Buckram. If satisfactory, I will remit you $3-.ce 

CUT OUT COUPON at once and $3.00 per ante fet t9 months. If not, I will 
SEND TODAY. rr advise you within ten days. 


- Signature 
St. Hubert Guild Residence Address 
Wlorksbops ' 


AKRON, OHIO | B-6-08 
SADA BABA BABDABD ABA BACAR CABABA BA BABA GAGA 
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TWO NOTABLE NOVELS 


Captivating Romance, Charming Realism 


Fate’s a Fiddler 


By Edwin George Pinkham 


With illustrations by Lester Ralph, the Jrontispiece 
in color 








At last we have a distinctly American novel of to-day, with 
the charm of the old masters of English fiction. 
every page is a delight, the characters are lovable friends. 
the situations vividly ‘infused with American optimism and 
humor—a novel to keep and read again. 
The author paints a broad canvas and tells his story with 
the genius of a born story-teller. $1.50, postpaid. 


Steadily growing in favor 


The Road |to Damascus 


By H. A. Mitchell Keays 
Author of ‘‘He that Eateth Bread with Me,’’ etc. 


Richarda Homfrey’s vision on Aer “‘road to Damascus” 
was that at all costs she must keep intact the beauty of her 
ideal of the reli — between husband and wife 

“I took up *The Road to Damascus’ after dinner,’ * says 
Ida M. Tarbell, ** and did not lay it down until the end.. It is 
a fascinating handling of a difficult problem—a successful 
handling, too “A novel of remarkable power.’’—New York 
Times. *No more intense situation could be im agined than 

that which is the basis of this novel. It should have a wide 
A drawing by Lester Ralph circulation.” — 7ampa News. $1.50, postpaid. 


SMALL, MAYNARD G& COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 




















Mae oo ee 
“The Career of a Jounalist”| ADDRESSES 


By WILLIAM SALISBURY 

A scathing arraignment of modern journal- 
istic methods, written by a man who knows, Ghe Book man 
a reporter with ten years’ experience on many 
newspapers in various cities in this country— intending to change their addresses for 


Subscribers to 











Chicago and New York z them—and i . 
San ne New Sons among snem—ane "| the summer months and desirous of 
urope. ‘The wholesale faking of news by 


the modern yellow journal, the subsidized | receiving the magazine at their summer 


news paid for directly or indirectly by trust address, will facilitate matters by notify- 
and politician, the almost universal influence 


of the counting-room on newspaper policy— Ing Us of the change on or before the 
all these are described nafvely and vividly 15th of the month, otherwise the number 


f the inside, and there is inci eas : 
rom the inside, and there is no mincing o issued at the end of the month will go 
words or suppression of names. 


‘The Career of a Journalist” is alsoa store- | to the old address. 
house of hitherto unpublished anecdotes of 
the recent great and near-great—ranging from Please state OLD address 
‘*Carrie Nation” to President Roosevelt. 

Mlustrated by 0. T. JACKMAN as well as NEW 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.50 net 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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The World’s Best: 


Mystery and Detective Stories 


Edited by Julian Hawthorne 
Six Charming Volumes Only 


101 Strange Stories 50 Cents 


The Review of Reviews 
Advance Payment 





For Two Years 


The Most Entertaining and Thrilling Library Ever Published 


Whether a De Quincey classic, or an up-to-date Marion Crawford ‘or Kipling or Sherlock 
Holmes; a Poe tale of terror, or an intense love story by De Maupassant ; a jesting skit from 
Thackeray, or a tremendous human tragedy 

1 from Balzac ; a true narrative from a “ Medium” 
who gives away the secrets of his craft, or the 








JOSEPH G. CANNON 
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says: “It seemsto me 
you have gathered 
from the ocean of such 
literature that which 
deserves to have been 
rn, and, having 
been born, deserves 
to be preserve: 
SPEAKER CANNONS 
Seeretary adds: 
“The Speaker has 
placed these books in 
his own room, where 
he can conveniently 
pick up a volume and 
throw off the cares of 
the day with relax 
and the enjoyn 
this new series 





gorgeous adventures of some Oriental thief- 
catcher, translated from the Sanskrit of several 
thousand years ago — in every case you will 
find your interest caught in some tantalizing 
puzzle, and held to the end, by the pen of one of 
the world’s master-novelists. 


Before the Art of Writing was 
Invented 
there were story tellers in Eastern cities whose 
business was to make men forget the heat of 
summer nights. These absorbing mysteries will 
make readers forget the noise and heat of the 
workshops of to-day and help them to relax. It 
is a historical fact that the great Bismarck for 
recreation read detective stories. Here is the 
greatest collection ever made from the literature 
of all nations put up in convenient volumes for 


ELIHU ROOT says: 

“It is an admirable 
selection, and will, I 
am sure, give pleasure 
to a great many people 
who cannot have at 
hand the entire works 
from which they are 
selected."’ 


LYMAN ABBOTT says: 


“I confess for my- 
self a fondness for ae 
tective stories. They 
carry me out of my 
ordinary routine of 
work.’ 


‘ 
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your entertainment. 





For the First Time in English 

Not only is the Mystery Library new in plan 
—the stories themselves will be found surprisingly 
unfamiliar. Many of them appear for the first 
time in English, in special translations made 
for this set from Scandinavian, - German, 
Russian, French, Japanese, Italian and Latin. 
Many more, even those by well-known authors 
familiar wherever English is spoken, will be 
surprising to you, coming as they do from rare 
editions or being adapted into readable length 
from works so cumbersome as vo be little seen 
nowadays. 


THE OFFER — Cut off the Zoupon and mail to-day. A set of the first edition 
will be shipped by express, charges prepaid, at once. Your subscription for the 
REVIEW or REVIEWS will be entered for two years. If already a subscriber 
your expiration date will be extended two years. 
in your home. If you like them pay 50 cents a month for 12 months 

or $6.50 in all for the six volumes and 
the two years’ subscription. If you 











Why this Searching and Transiating 
The labor entailed in the editing of this set 

amounted to thousands of dollars. You ask 

how can such books printed from new plates 

be sold for such a price — The answer is — we 

want more discriminating Americans to see 

the Review oF Reviews during the Presi- 

dential year, and we are willing to sacri- 

fice the initial investment of time and 

dollars and offer the books, at the 

mere cost of paper and printing in 

order to bring the magazine into 

every intelligent home. 


VIEWS 
r H th 
You examine the books erewith 


for 12 months. 


don’t like the books you may return 
them at our expense, 


The Review of Reviews Company 
13 Astor Place, New York. 
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THE HUSBANDS OF EDITH 


By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 


Author of ‘‘GrRAuSTARK,” ‘‘THE DAY OF THE DoG,” etc. Illustrations in color by 
HARRISON FISHER. 12mo, cloth . , ‘ : . : y ; , . $1.25 
This is in Mr. McCutcheon’s best style, which is to say that it is inimitably clever and entertaining 

The story opens in Paris, where the hero is ingeniously induced by a friend, a young Englishman, to 
assume his identity for a few weeks and make a trip to Vienna. he Englishman disappears upon a 
mission of his own and the hero prepares for his trip. What is his horror when he learns that not only 
must he assume his friend’s name, clothes, monocle and speech, but his wife and baby! To complicate 
matters, his supposed wife’s sister, a charming girl, joins the party. The hero falls desperately in love 
with her, and is unable to conceal his feelings, not only from the young lady, but from any one else, In 
this situation, the hero, with his supposed wife, baby and sister-in-law, sets out with a party of English 
tourists for a trip through the Tyrol. For the story of what happens there, told ds Mr. McCutcheon can 
tell it, the reader is referred to the book itself. 


By ANNA BOWMAN DODD 
Author of ‘‘CATHEDRAL Days,’’ THREE NORMANDY Inns,” ‘‘ THE AMERICAN HUSBAND IN 
Paris,” etc. 12mo, cloth ‘ ° ° é , é ‘ ‘ ° : ; $1.50 
The author has here succeeded in revivifying the Golden Age of Athens, as Bulwer did that of Pompeii 


THE MOTHER OF THE MAN 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
Author of ‘‘ CHILDREN OF THE Mis7T,” ‘* THE FARM OF THE DAGGER,” etc. 12mo, cloth $1.50 


“ The sincerity and ny ny, Me Mr. Phillpotts’s method at its best are found in his new Dartmoor 
Romance.”—7he Evening Star (Washington, D. C.). 


MERYL 


By WILLIAM TILLINGHAST ELDRIDGE 
Author of ‘‘Hitma.” Full-page illustrations in color by JoHN RAE. 12mo, cloth $1.50 


There is always room for a story in which there is “something doing.’’ ‘‘Mery!” moves with a 
whirl ; it is modern, absorbing. exciting. It should be dedicated to tiresome journeys, sleepy evenings and 
dull days, for while one reads it, time will be neither dull nor slow. 


THE MAN WHO WAS THURSDAY 


By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 
Author of ‘‘ VARIED TypEs,” ‘‘ HERETICS,” etc. 12mo, cloth . ; ; ; ‘ $1.50 


Mr. Chesterton is such a past-master in sophistries and casuistry, such a juggler of paradoxes, such an 
adept in the arts whereby the brilliant and quick-witted pull the woolover the eyes of their less gifted 
brethren, that he can give full and serious credibility to his tale of the astounding adventures of th« 
detective who was admitted into the innermost circle of anarchists. 
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THE FAIR MOON OF BATH 
By ELIZABETH ELLIS 
Author of ‘‘BarRBARA WINSLOw.” Cover and aioe in full colors by JoHN RAE. 


12mo, cloth r , : $1.50 

Candidly, ** The Fair Mees of Bath” is net just as gand as ** Barbers Winslow,’ 7 ts better. Bath, in 
its heyday the theme of dozens of writers, furnishes the scene for Tim Curtis’s courting, He is a gallant, 
dashing fellow, “a ready blade,” and no idea is too audacious for him, no obstacle or whole train o obsta- 
cles discourages him. He suffers rebuffs from snubs to kidnapping, he has to fight with wits, fist and 
sword. And his lady love is worth fighting for. Miss Ellis has the knack of creating heroines who are 
really charming. She does it without straining for effect,without lurid descriptions or melodramatic devices. 
You can’t read the story without understanding perfectly why Tim Curtis fought so hard to win his suit. 
And you can't help liking Tim and loving Celia. In short, you will be hard to please if you do not either 


like or love the book. 
LORD OF THE WORLD 
By ROBERT HUGH BENSON 
Author of ‘‘ THe Licut INvisiB_e,” ‘‘ A MIRROR OF SHALOT,” etc. 12mo, cloth . $1.50 


This story is, in every sense of the word, remarkable. The author’s brilliant imagination is guided 
by logic and restrained by common sense, and the whole book is animated with a big purpose. 


THE VIGIL 
By HAROLD BEGBIE 


Author of ‘‘ THE PENALTY,” etc. 12mo,cloth . ; ‘ ; $1.50 

This is a theological novel, and such a good one that a distinguished ‘critic who read the story before 
publication says: ‘‘l am inclined to call it the very dest of tts kind tn the language. It shows a far deeper 
and truer insight into the theological controversy of the time than, for example, ‘ Robert Pismere.’” 


MY LADY OF CLEEVE 
By PERCY J. HARTLEY. 
Illustrated in colors. Cover in color by HARRISON FIsHER. 12mo, cloth : F $1.50 


It would be difficult to find a more fascinating story for those who enjoy a tale of the course of true 
love—which never does run smooth. 


THE DISSOLVING CIRCLE 
By WILL LILLIBRIDGE 
Author of ‘‘ Ben Biarr,” ‘‘ WHERE THE TRAIL Divipes,” etc. Illustrated in color by an 


KINNEYS. 12mo, cloth 0 
Mr. Lillibridge writes about men of the Far West—big, primitive men with headétrong passions and 
iron wills. The hevo of ** The Dissolving Circle’ is such a man. 


EXTON MANOR 

By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
Author of ‘‘ RICHARD BaLpock,” ‘‘ THE House oF MERRILEES,” ‘‘ PETER BINNEY, UNDER- 
GRADUATE,” etc. 12mo, cloth : $1.50 


**Such a piece of quiet, good ieee ene 4 isa pleasure in ‘these. days ‘of up- -to- date bad writing.’’— 7he 
Evening Star (Washington, D. C.) 
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Harvard College 

AKER S OCOA COTTON MATHER’S 
cecum be all Housetespers to, 4| | HISTORY or HARVARL COLLEGE 
paciogig. CUSSNSSPSTS LOE 5 and his biographies of the first two presi- 
128 Years as the Synonym dents of the college, Henry Dauster and 
: Charles Chauncy, are reprinted in the 

for Purity. and Old South Leaflets. 
Excellence Price 5 cents each, $4.00 per 100 
Send for complete lists 


P DIRECTORS of OLD SOUTH WORK 
You don’t have Old South Meeting House, Boston 


to acquire a 
taste for it. It 
appeals to the utho P Seosive Eelam, kneenigiiond tankoleel 
evision, practical Advice, Disposal ; 
natural taste MSS. of all kinds, prose and verse. 
ee : acon! Mrs. Mary Wil .~ s 
reeman, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. 
and holds it (cncy. Folia Wa ard H« a W "D. Howells’ Mrs 
for all time. 


..C. Moulton, T. N. Page, and others. 
Send stamp for Boox.er B to WM. A. DRESSER, 

Pesistered ed, Mention The Bookman. Garrison Hall, Boston, Mass. 

4 at. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


(Established 1780) | For Any Book | on . Earth | | 
Dorchester, Mass. Write to H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
| Catalogs Free. CONNEAUT, OHIO. 
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AGuide to tne West indies 


BY FREDERICK A. OBER 


uthor of 
**Our West saan Neighbors, ** etc. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED AND WITH MANY MAPS 
This guide- mf to all of the West Indies, including Bermuda, 


the Bahamas, n Coast of South America, is 
perm on ape prema It will be of great service to the 
American tourists who every year in increasing numbers make a 
CUSHION -3/ trip to these places. In fact, this is an indispensable book, for there 
RUBBER BUTTON ‘ : is no other complete guide-book to the West Indies published. 


HOSE exible p pon ae “Special ae — 
SUPPORTER DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 


faivare muesen +) | WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 
THIS GUARANTY 851-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 


COUPON-IN YELLOW HOSE CORNER 48TH STREET No BRANCH STores 
1S ATTACHED THIS WAY SUPPORT ER Fe e ® C * CLIFTON-McLAUGHLIN 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE DEALER AND USER 


GENUINE — BE SURE banner weenecenous|| | AND OTHER FOREIGN | New French Dictionary 
It’s pbencrene THE BUTTONS AND Cote, accurate, in large type on 
nines reotpaed I ron eon Ts BOOKS | sexcacwer 
Cc ANY, Makers SUPPORTER Complete Sent SIZE 8x5 1-2, OVER 1300 PAGES 

BOSTON MOE ONLY. myo y ™ "PRICE $1.50 
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3rd Edition on Press 





ROBERT LEE DURHAM’ 


Great American Novel 


THE CALL oF tHe SOUTH 


(Six illustrations. 





Page's 
List 


The New York Times writes the publishers that the editor of THE 
TIMES SATURDAY BOOK REVIEW is disinclined to review the book 


because it reflects upon THE HONOR OF THE PRESIDENT; and 


, 


more particularly, that it puts a gross indignity upon a YOUNG GIRL 
whom it practically names. 

We consider this a very far-fetched conclusion; and quote from a letter 
just received from Dr. Martin D. Hardin, Pastor Third Presbyterian 


Church, Chicago. 
power tt equals Tolstot’s 


‘*The force of the book ts tremendous. 


‘RESURECTION.’ 


In dramatic 


Senator Rutledge’s speech ts 


the most powerful thing on the race question I have ever seen tn print.” 





Peggy at 
Spinster 


Farm 
By HELEN M. WINSLOW 


Author of ‘‘ Literary Bos- 
on,” etc. Illustrated with 
many original photographs. 
$1.50. 


Whatever Miss Winslow writes 
is good, for she is in accord with 
the life worth living. The Spin- 
ster, her niece “* Peggy,” the Pro- 
fessor, and young Robert Graves 
—not forgetting Hiram, the hired 
man—are the characters to whom 
we are introduced. 

Light-hearted character sketches, 
and equally refreshing and un- 
expected happenings are woven 
together with a thread of happy 
romance of which Peggy of course 
is the vivacious heroine. Alluring 
descriptions of nature and country 
life are given. 


Ready at Once 


Anne of 


Green 
Gables 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY 


With 8 illustrations by M. 
A. and W.A. J. Claus, $1.50. 





Every one, young or old, who 
reads the story of “Anne of Green 
Gables” will fall in love with her, 
and tell their triends of her irre- 
sistible charm. In her creation of 
the young beroine of this delight- 
ful tale, Miss Montgomery will re- 
ceive praise for her fine sympathy 
with and delicate appreciation, of 
sensitive and imaginative girlhood. 

The story would take rank for the 
character of Anne alone; but inthe 
delineation of the characters of the 
old farmer and his crabbed. dried- 
upspinster sister, whoadopther, the 
author has shown an insight and 
descriptive power which add much 
to the fascination of the book. 








Captain 
Love 


The history of a most Ro- 
mantic event in the life of an 
English gentleman during the 
reign of his Majesty George 
the First. Containing inci- 
dents of courtship and dan- 
ger as related in the chroni- 
cles of the period and now 
set down in print. 


By THEODORE ROBERTS 
Author of ‘“‘The Red 
Feathers,’ etc. With six 
illustrations by Louis D. 
Gowing. $1.50. 


A stirring romance with its 
scene laid in the troublous times 
in England when so many broken 
gentlemen foregathered with the 
“Knights of the Road.” 





L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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ACTIVE SUMMER EXERCISE 


requires frequent washing of many gownsDon’t wear | 


them out by destructive rubbing with soap and wash-board. 


PEARL INE, 


does more than soap candom WITHOUT RUBBING. 
That's why the most delicate wash fabrics last twice 
_as long when 


Fearline Does the Washing 











BRIDGE 


Ghe New Book 


By CHARLES STUART STREET, 

author of “Whist Up to Date,” 

“ Bridge Up to Date,” “Sixty Bridge 
Hands,” etc. 1|6mo, limp leather, 

net, $1.25 


An entirely new book on bridge, showing the 
developments of the principles of the game up 
to the present time, thus making the book the 
very latest work on the subject from an ac- 
knowledged master. 





Dodd, Mead and Company 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 























FlouseGanien 


tells you all about the things you 
need to know when planning to 
build or remodel your home— 
whether a cottage, villa or mansion 
—the care of a flower bed, garden 
or lawn. 

Beautifully printed and illustrated, 
with sane and sensible suggestions, 
and examples in every department 
of House-Building, Decorating and 
Furnishing, Gardening, etc., by the 
best modern authorities. 


Special Subscription Offer 
Send us $1.00 and the magazine will 
be mailed to you for six months 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 


1002 Arch St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Yearly Subscription Price, $3.00. Single Copies, 25 Ceuts. 
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GREAT interests, in every city of every state in the Union, are constantly seeking 


*“The Man Who Knows,” the man who has acquired practical, thorough know- 
ledge of his line of work, and of the questions of the day. Precisely such knowledge 
—practical, complete, authoritative—can be acquired most quickly, easily, and in- 
expensively from 


The New International Encyclopaedia 


—the greatest of all modern reference works, and the ONLY one absolutely abreast with the times. The 
scholarly, commanding, thorough quality of The New International is guaranteed by the names of its 
Editors-in-Chief: Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., Frank Moore 
Colby, M.A., and over 400 other eminent specialists, making the grandest educator of the age. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA COMPRISES 
20 Volumes 16,000 Pages 67,000 Titles 7,000 Illustrations 
100 Full-Page Colored Plates 


HOW TO GET THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


@ Fill in the attached coupon, and we will send you, ABSOLUTELY FREE OF 
CHARGE, our handsome 80-page pamphlet containing illustrations, colored plates, 
sample pages of text, lists and pictures of eminent contributors, specimens of 
bindings, etc.—giving you an exact idea of the excellence of the work and its 

great value to you. ALSO, information regarding our easy-payment plan, 

which enables you to secure The New International Encyclopaedia with 

small initial outlay. 


Watch for the next The original picture of ‘‘ The Man 


tise Who Knows,”’ printed on extra heavy 
Adver ment paper, suitable for framing, will be sent 


“THE MAN WHO KNOWS” free to any address on receipt of 1c. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 


372 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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Book Piates 




















HEY can be made in a 


variety of processes and 
we can furnish them in 
any process desired, 

from the least expensive type 
printed to the most elaborate 
hand engraved. If you are 


interested send for our booklet 
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€x Libris, on the origin, design 


and execution of book plates. 








STATIONERY DEPARTMENT 


Dodd, Mead &§ Company 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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A NEW 
DEPARTURE 


Our Rare Book Department, in which 
can always be found interesting and 
valuable volumes, autographs, etc., at 
all prices, and meeting various tastes, has long 
been a well-known and important part of our 
Retail business. 





WE HAVE RECENTLY OPENED A NEW 


DEPARTMENT OF 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


in which we offer a stock of interesting and desirable books at 
remarkably low figures. 
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Let us send you a list of books in the special subject or subjects 
of particular interest to you, which we can offer at very attractive 
prices. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


372 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
& ELECTROTYPING C0., 


134 West Fourteenth Street 


TELEPHONE NUMBERS ; : : 4067, 4761 CHELSEA 








DAILY SERVICE| 


BETWEEN 


DETROIT AND ial 


The D. & B. Line Steamers leave Detroit 
week days at 5:00p. m., Sundays at 4:00 p. m. 
(central time) and from Buffalo daily at 5:30 
Pp. m. (easterntime) reaching their destin- 
ation the next morning. Direct connections 
with early morning trains. Superior ser- 
vice and lowest rates between castern and 
western states, 


RAIL TICKETS AVAILABLE 
ON STEAMERS 

All classes of tickets sold reading 
via Michigan Central, Wabash and 
Grand Trunk railways between 
Detroit and Buffalo in cither di- 
rection will be accepted for trans- 
portation on D. & B. Line Steamers. 

Send twocent stamp for illustrated 
pamphiet and Map of Great Lakes. 
Address, 


wis, G.P.4., Detroit 
Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. ay) 


PHILIP H. MCMILLAN, VICE-PRES. A. A. SCHANTZ, GEN. MGR. 








NEW YORK 











Do You Take 
Subscriptions? 





The Franklin Square Subscription Agency offers to one person in each 
community an opportunity for dignified and profitable employment. 


We change mere canvassing into a legitimate business, yielding 
regular and greater remuneration, and giving dignity and permanent 
standing to the business. 


We furnish the means of reaching a greater field effectively and 
quickly, with the best equipment for success. Our plan is co-operative 
—not competitive. Our prize money is distributed monthly. 


The best magazine agents in the country belong to our Franklin 
Square Association. 








Write To-day for Details 
FRANKLIN SQUARE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Hotel Richmond 


17th and H Streets WASHINGTON, D. C. 


100 Rooms, 50 Private Baths, American Plan 
$3.00 Per Day, Upwards; With Bath, $i Additional 
European Plan, $1.50 Per Day, Upwards; 
With Bath, $1 Additional 








A high-class hotel, conducted for your comfort. Remod- 
eled, refurnished throughout. Directly on car line. Union 
Station, 20 minutes. Capitol, 20 minutes. Shops and Thea- 
tres, 10 minutes. Two blocks to White House and 
Executive Buildings. Opposite Metropolitan Club. 

Summer Season, July to October 

Wayside Inn and Cottages. Lake Luzerne, N. Y., in the 
Adirondacks. Switzerland of America. 45 minutes from 
Saratoga. Send for Booklet 


CLIFFORD M. LEWIS, Proprietor 








“The Month 
of Roses” 
calls for special complexion 
safeguards, to insure a summer of 
perfect skin condition and comfort. 


Mennen’s #erated Toilet Powder 


used after bathing, keepstheskinsmoothandhealthy, 
prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn, insur- 
ing the much coveted “browning”’ without burning. 
After shaving it is delightful, 

For your protection the genuine is put up in non-refillable boxes 
—the “ Box that Lox,” with Mennen's face on top. Guaranteed 
under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 
Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. Sample free. 

Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—it has the 

scent of fresh-cut Parma Vi: free. 
Mennen’s Sen Y: Toilet Powder, Oriental odor 
Mennen's Borated Shia Soap (blue wrapper) No samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery 








ere LENOX HOTEL 


BUFFALO 


MODERN HIGHEST GRADE FIREPROOF 
UNEXCELLED SERVICE THROUGHOUT 

OUR OWN RAPID MOTOR CARRIAGES EXCLU- 

SIVELY FOR PATRONS operate continuously every 

few minutes from Hotel through Business District 

and to all Depots and Wharves for principal trains 


and steamers. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


$1.50 per day and up 
EXCELLENT GOLFING NEARBY 


GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, Proprietor 
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The sprain that follows the slip 
and the bruise that follows the 
blow call for the prompt appli- 
cation of POND’S EXTRACT. 
It quickly relieves muscular 
ache and soreness and reduces 
the swelling and discoloration 
of the bruised flesh. 
‘* Standard for 60 Years.”’ 


Sold only in Original Sealed Bottles; 
never in bulk. 





Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Agents, New York. 
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SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 


Right by the Ocean 


Is delightfully and conveniently situated on the famous North Shore near 
Boston, where New England’s most popular and beautiful summer resorts 
are located. 

The New Ocean House has been extensively improved at a great expense dur- 
ing the past winter; many new rooms have been added, and it is now even more 
luxurious than ever. 

Less than thirty minutes by train from Boston, the New Ocean House is an 
ideal spot of recreation for the tired man of business and his family. 

Every care and facility is offered for the comfort, delight, and safety of its 
guests. 

The New Ocean House has many large and luxuriously appointed rooms 
arranged en suite with bath and modern improvements. 

The beach, opposite the hotel, is smooth and sandy, where safe surf bathing 
may be enjoyed — no undertow. 

Our guests are well provided with meaus for amusement —tennis, golf, driving, 
sailing, fishing, well-managed garage, spacious stable, picturesque shaded walks, 
and the broad, smooth roads are acceded to be the finest in Amorica for driv- 
ing and automobiling. The garage will accommodate forty autos, where dining 
parties may store their cars free of charge. 

The appointments of the hotel are perfect — unequalled cuisine, electric lights, 
elevator, cool, broad verandas, beautiful baliroom, and an orchestra of highest 
standard. Until June first write for descriptive Booklet to 


AINSLIE & GRABOW, Proprietors 
673 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Also Mgrs. of The Empire, The Tuileries, and The Brewster, Boston; 
Hotel Titchfield, Jamaica, W. I. 

















THE BURR PRINTING HOUSE, FRANKFORT ANDO JACOB 














= Endorse yt 
the Millions 
Now using them the world over 


It is the perfect pocket necessity 
of every “/ree and able thinker.” 
For the rapid and continuous 
transmission of thought into 
writing. Never misses a mark 
and will serve for a lifetime— 
ask any owner of one. The best 
dealers everywhere sell them. 
, 








IS OWNED CONTROLLED, OPERATED 
AND MANAGED BY THE SAME INTERESTS 
TODAY, AS DURING THE PAST 30 YEARS. 


PURITY-QUALITY & FLAVOR 


Watched more Carefully than Ever 


DRINK 
t¢ .UNEQUALLED 


Mee COCOA 
For BREANAST-LUIN “SUPPER 


(PINK WRAPPER) 


Mee +’ VANILLA CHOCOLATE 
for EATING DRINKING & COOKING 
Ueculerf BAKING CHOCOLATE 
for DRINKING COCKING & BAKING 
7, CANDIES~ 
VER UNE. 
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foul odors. 
Prevent this 


eeping in your 
refrigerator a 
sponge sprinkled 
occasionally with 
Platts Chlorides. 
Wash the sponge 





ice a week | 





Chlorides 


The Odoriess 
Disinfectant. 


Sold by Druggiat« Everywhere. 
Write to the manufacturer, Henrv B. Platt, 42 Cliff 
Street, New York, for free book. 














PIANOS 





i ARCADIAK 


‘* No one who smokes 


SURBRUG’S 


MIXTURE 
could ever attempt to describe its delights.’’ 
The Tobaccos are all aged; thoroughly seasoned. 
Age improves flavor; adds mildness; prevents biting. 
In the blending, seven countries, from Latekia to 
America, are called upon. 
Surbrug’s “‘Arcadia” i« in a clase by itaelf—nothing so 


rich In flaver—«o exhilarating in quality. A mild 
stimulant. 


AT YOUR DEALER’s. 
Send IiDwbnra f « le 
— 10 ( EN I Ss - Sich will convince. 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
132 Reade Street NEW YORK 
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have been established over 55 YEARS. By our system of 
payments every family in moderate circumstances can own 
a VOSE piano. We take old instruments in exchange and 
deliver the new piano in your home free of expense. Write 
for Catalogue D and explanations. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 157 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY . ILLUSTRATED BY 
FREDERIC \\ FREDERIC 
DORR | DORR 
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$1.50 yy) $1.50 


VERA THE MEDIUM 
By Richard Harding Davis 


Vera is a new kind of heroine and one of the most fascinating in fiction. What she 
has to do as a medium, the people she worked with, the tangled plot in which she becomes 
involved, her love story, and the great climax of the final seance are some of the exciting 
things in the most absorbing novel Richard Harding Davis ever wrote. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S 
New Novel of Modern Life 


HALFWAY HOUSE 


A brilliant and profoundly powerful story of modern life in town and country in 
England to-day. This, Mr. Hewlett’s first romance of contemporary life, is the most re- 
markable of his books. A girl married to an older man, is loved by two other men, one 
of them a painter-botanist-vagabond of a wholly delightful and original kind. Hgr 
gradual development and her dealings with the men are described with astonishing 
power and a most fascinating style. This is one of the great novels of recent years. $1.50 


THE GIRL AND THE GAME THE STAGE DOOR 


AND OTHER COLLEGE STORIES ~—__ 8, Charles Belmont Davis. Mlustrated. $1.50. 
By Jesse Lynch Williams. Illustrated. $1.50. | 
‘* He heads the list as a writer of college | ‘‘The book exerts a fascination deserv- 
yarns."’"— Springfield Union. | ing analysis.”"—£vening Post. 


RENE BAZIN’S New Novel 


GROWING GRAIN Ge Ble quileve.) $1.25 


A profoundly powerful and absorbing story of life in the country in France to-day. 


THE NUN Wisolee). $1.00 


‘An exquisite story beautifully translated.” —London Daily Telegraph. 


THE BOOK OF FISH AND FISHING 


By LOUIS RHEAD. Illustrated. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62. 


The most complete and comprehensive book on where, when and how to capture all 
kinds of salt and fresh water fish angled for with rod and line. A full account of best 
lines, flies, bait, lures and tackle with maps showing distribution of fish and where to get 
them. ‘The book covers every part of the country and of the coast. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS : NEW YORK 
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JUST ISSUED IN THE AMERICAN NATURE SERIES 
N. L. Britton’s North American Trees 


By the Director-in-Chief of the N. Y. Botanical Garden. With the assistance of John A. Shafer, Custodian of 
the Museums of the same. 775 illustrations. 804 pages. 8vo. $7.00 net, carriage extra. 


V. L. Kellogg’s American Insects 


New, revised edition. With a chapter on Instincts, Reflexes, and Intelligence. 812 figures and 11 colored plates. 
647 pages. 8vo. net. 


V. L. Kellogg’s Insect Stories mm 


Strange, true stories of insect life. Primarily for children, but open to grown-up nature lovers. Illustrated. 
; Probable price, $1.75 net. 


ALREADY ISSUED IN THE AMERICAN NATURE SERIES 
C. W. Beebe’s The Bird /¢s Form and Function, $3.0 net. C. E. Water's Ferns $3.00 net. 
D.S. Jordan’s Fishes 00 net. Dr. Curtis’s Nature and Health $1.25 net. 
Detailed information on request. 


THE RETURN OF THE ESSAY 
Miss Zephine Humphrey’s Over Against Green Peak $1.25 net. 


A humorous and poetic record of New England Country Life. George Cary Eggleston says: ‘* Veuily it is a 
delicious bit of work and that last chapter is a genuine poem. Best of all is its charming sincerity.” 


J. A. Spender’s |Comments of Bagshot $1.25 net, 


By the editor of * The Westminster Gazette.” 
“A whimsical, very interesting and, at the same time, very real, if imaginary, character who as bachelor. uncle, 
book lever, elderly civil servant and so on, is well worth the acquaintance of everybody, no matter how careful in the 
matter of making friends,“—V. Y. Evensng Sun, 


Fabian Franklin’s People and Problems $1.50 net. 


Addresses and editorials by the editor of the Baltimore News and sometime Professor in Johns Hopkins. 

** Mr. Franklin discussed political, economic, financial and social problems with knowledge and illuminating clarity; 
the stage and literature both occupied part of his journalistic attention ; he discussed foreign affairs, especially those 
of the French nation intelligently, and wrote well-informed estimates of such diverse personalities as Grover Cleveland, 
Gladstone, Thomas F. Bayard, Cecil Rhodes, M. S. Quay, Dr. Osler, Ibsen and Col. Picquart.”"—PhAiladelphia Press. 


THE NOVELS OF WILLIAM DE MORGAN Each $1.75 


“if writer of the present era is read a half century hence, a quarter cen- 
Minky fhm = a decade, that writer is William De Morgan.”’— Boston Transcript. 


Somehow Good 

A story of London to-day concerning two women and a returned wanderer, who lost his memory. 

H. W. Boynton in 7e Bookman, April, 1908: ‘* Mr. De Morgan is a giant in the market-place. ‘Somehow Good’ 
makes one better aware of the generous dimensions of his figure, more certain of its solidity. . . . All sorts of people 
liked them for all sorts of reasons—the final test of a generous art. . . . modern with a vengeance. . . . In ur. De 
Morgan’s hands it becomes matter . . . for intense human rmee in the exact sense of the word. .. . Simply and 
beautifully the action develops in that aura of rich humour which casts its giow over all human life as Mr. De Morgan 
seesit, As for its sombre elements, its shame and regret and fear, they are never permitted to usurp the scene. 


Alice-for-short Joseph Vance 


Diail.—“ A remarkable example of the art of fiction at New York limes Review.— The first great English 
its noblest.” novel that has appeared in the Twentieth Century.” 


24-page illustrated leaflet about De Morgan on request. 


Miss E. R. Scidmore’s As the Hague Ordains 


Journal of a Russian Prisoner's Wife in Japan. 
* Holds a tremendous human interest.”"— 74e Outlook. Illustrated from photographs. $1.50 net 


J. Breckenridge Ellis’s Arkinsaw Cousins. A story of the Czarks. $1 50. 


“ Excellent character studies of very unusual tvpes . . . never seen in the pages of fiction before, and they are 
well worth becoming acquainted with . . . vivid and original."—Philade/phia Ledgrr. 

“ Pleasant, kindly people whose acquaintance the reader will be glad to make, The sentiment is natural, the 
humor is not strained, and there are many bright remarks that linger inthe memory, . . . The tragedy of the drunk- 
enness of Peter is genuine, original fun, and is true to nature besides.”""—_New York Sun. 


DELICIOUS FOOLING FOR THE “SILLY SEASON” 
C. B. Loomis’s Poe’s Raven in an Elevator D.D. Wells’s Her Ladyship’s Elephant 


“Really funny—you have to laugh,—laugh sud- This humorous Anglo-American tale, based on facts, 
denly arid unexpectedly.""—New York Times Satur- made an instantaneous hit, and has passed through over 
day Review. $1.25. seventeen impressions. $1.25 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY ew York 
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THE BEST SUMMER NOVELS 


Have you seen the famous Chatworth Ring ? 











By ESTHER & LUCIA 
CHAMBERLAIN: 








And why does it end so soon P 


THE COAST OF CHANCE is new, vital, well written, and so 
crisp yet smooth of motion that it carries the most unwilling reader 
pell-mell to the finish. And why does it end so soon ? 


—From New York Times Saturday Review. 
Founded on the startling and mysterious disappearance of the 


famous $75,000 Chatworth Ring. ‘“‘A most ingenious and thrilling 
story." — Washington Post. 


THE COAST OF CHANCE 


The New Novel by Esther and Lucia Chamberlain 
Illustrated by C. F. UNDERWOOD Postpaid, $1.50 














By FREDERIC S. ISHAM Author of The Strollers and Under the Rose | 


THE LADY OF THE MOUNT 


** A charming story from beginning to end.”.—New Haven Journal, ‘ Admirably told and beautifully illus- 
trated.”"—San Francisco Chronicle. ** Bubbles over with thrilling adventures.”—Albany Journal. ‘Sure to 
take high rank.”"—Detrott News. 


Pictures by LESTER RALPH. $1.50 postpaid 





By ELIZABETH MILLER Author of Saul of Tarsus and The Yoke 


THE CITY OF DELIGHT 


** Elizabeth Miller has accomplished something in the way of an historical novel that has not been done since 
*Ben Hur.’ More human than ‘Saul of Tarsus,’ more dramatic than ‘The Yoke. ‘THE CITY OF 
DELIGHT ’ is a book of thrilling interest." 


Pictures by FRANK X. LEYENDECKER. $1.50 postpaid 
By KATHARINE EVANS BLAKE Author of Heart’s Haven 


THE STUFF OF A MAN 


“Strong and unique.”’—Pittshure Press. “ A delicious story, splendidly written and carrying its charm 
unbroken.”"— Detroit News. “ The love interest is very prettily handled.”—New York World. 


Frontispiece in Color by WILL GREFE. $1.50 postpaid 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, Indianapolis 
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THE 

EXCITING 
FASCINATING 
ROLLICKING 
NEW NOVEL 


| Os et Me 5 ad 


By HAROLD MACGRATH 
Author of THEMAN ON THE BOX and HALF A ROGUE 


‘*MacGrath has written nothing more entertaining.” —Cficago Post. 
‘The Lure of the Mask entitles MacGrath not only to the favor of the multitude, but to 
the applause of his discerning friends."—Svracuse Post Standard. 
The best of all MacGrath’s.”—S/ Louis Republic. 
‘‘A dashing effective story.”—Chicaygo Record Herald. 


Pictures by HARRISON FISHER and KARL ANDERSON. $1.50 postpaid. 














THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, Indianapolis 
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SILENCE 
A Compound Problem Novel 
By Stewart 


IMPORTANT: Because it deals with 


tion of certain present day conditions. 


vital 


issues. 


TIMELY: Because of its impartial exploita 


ENTERTAINING: On account of its gigantic scope and virile 


plot, its climaxes and anti-climaxes calculated with the precision of clock-work. A more powerful, 
sweeping novel has not been written on so large a canvas as in Silence, the book of a thousand 


exposures. At all book dealers. 


1z2mo, Cloth. 


Price $1.50 





IN PREPARATION 


BETELGUESE 
By Jean Louis de Esque 


A trip through Hell, and to the giant suns 
Vega and Perseus. Absolutely nothing like it 
written since Dante’s “Inferno.” It is a stupen- 
dous portraiture of the Stygian battlements of 
rock-ribbed Hell, where 


“__jargling javels hythe before a toad and 
mutter swift, a curse that stirs the air.” Front 
Piece in color, printed on a fine, handmade all 
rag paper. 

12mo, Cloth. 


Published July ist 


Price $1.25 





The FLIGHT of a SOUL 


A Poetical Tragedy 
in four parts 
By Jean Louis de Esque 


The condition in which this work was written as 
stated in the author’s preface is almost past belief. 
Scientists will marvel at it, laymen will shake 
their heads in doubt, overcome at the colossal, 
kaleidoscopic spectacle as here described. 

12mo, Cloth. Price $1.50 


THE SEASONS 
And Other Poems 
By Jean Louis de Esque 


Not since 1726, when James Thompson pub- 
lished a work bearing a similar caption, has a poet 
employed the four seasons as the basic theme for 
a poem of any considerable length. Printed on 
a handmade all rag paper, Cheltenham type, the 
same as ‘Betelguese.’ 

12mo, Cloth. Price $1.00 


Published July 15th 





DE ODDILO 


“The Seed” (Sub Title) 


DON VASCAENO 


“The Fruit ” (Sub Title) 


LA VERUX 


“The Harvest” (Sub Title) 


“This great Trilogy by Sylvester Cole will be 
published simultaneously on July 24th. A _pub- 
lisher who read it in MSS. form claimed it to be 
the greatest semi-Religious-—Political—Historical 
ROMANCE and Tragedy since Kingsley’s “Hy 
patia.” “The Battle of Pavia” was great, but 
the battle between La Verux with Conscience for 
seven years (through the three books) is heart- 
rending and soul-stirring. 








Published July 20th 


12mo, Cloth. 


SHIFTING SANDS 
A Novel 
By Crawfurt 


During periodical spells, probably once in every six months, a novel makes its appearance, one 
that is in every sense a real, delightful romance. This then is the case with “Shifting Sands.” It boasts 
no problems, it is what it purports to be, a Big, Wholesome, Entertaining novel describing Love’s wild 
flight into choppy seas and a Vipor’s nest, where a questionable Duke tries conclusions with three 
Yankees and gives them a good run for their money. 

12mo, Cloth. 


Each $1.50 








Price $1.50 


Published July 15th 





CONNOISSEUR’S PRESS, 


JERSEY CITY 
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Fiction Just Issued 


THE BARRIER 
By Rex Beacn. It is a big novel—no problem, no preaching, no politics—j ust a Toit: 


=< love story of Alaska. ‘The critics say it is even better than “The Spoilers.’ 

BARRIER is the one novel that everybody will read this summer—and in the promise of a 
surfeit of politics such a diverting story is Sarat Striking pictures in colors. Cloth. 
Post 8vo. vi ; . ‘ : $1.50 

R. J..s MOTHER and Seme Other People 
By Marcarer Deranp. In these stories Mrs. Deland has embodied the heart of her tender, 
truthful genius. As for “R J.’s Mother,” the author never more successfully wrought a story 
containing such deep and simple elements—two lives that have suffered and come together 
through the common experience of love. The reader will find himself face to face here with 
the big things of life that find their way into common eis a Illustrated. Post 8vo. 


Cloth ‘ ; - é “ , i ‘ $1.50 
THE SHOULDERS oF ATLAS 
By Mary E. Wirkins Freeman. “It helps to reveal the secrets of life,” exclaimed a woman of 


this novel. It is that sort of a story. A man and his wife in a New England village come into 
the property of an elderly cousin, who disinherits her own daughter by so doing. This child, 
Rose Fletcher, is one of the rare types Mrs. Freeman draws so truly, with dignity, refinement, 
and breadth of character. A meee ey to the end. With Frontispiece. 
Cloth ; 4 ; ; ‘ $1.50 
KING SPRUCE 
By Hotman Day. Reality is the keynote of this big new novel—a dashing, healthy story, 
breathing the vigor of its scene—the woods of Maine. This realm of King Spruce vibrates 
with the rushing life—and life means strife—of the struggle with logs and lumber barons. A 
plucky young man, in love with the daughter of the chief of those barons, fights his fight amid 
the perils of drifting snow, Beers ne vioass — reckless men. Pictures in colors. Cloth. 
Post 8vo. rt ‘ a ‘ P ° : : $1.50 
SIR RICHARD ESC OMBE 
By Max Pemsperton. They are a likable lot, these courteous fighting-men and winsome, 
prankish women of the Georgian era. The novel is a delightful heater out of picturesque 
yesterday—but with the nearness of reality you feel for your neighbors to-day. ode Kitty 
is a flesh-and-blood heroine, while there is a touch of genuine fun all a * the character of 
stupid, honest, gallant Sir Richard Escombe. With Frontispiece. Cloth . > $1.50 
THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE 
By Cartes Rann Kennepy. We do not publish plays, but here is a drama so great, so com- 
pelling, so reverent. so akin to all the beautiful and permanent things in life that it is more 
than a play, more than a novel, more than a mere book. According to the critics, “Not in a 
lifetime has such a wonderful play been created’ a reads as well as it acts. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo. Cloth . ; , “ , “ > ‘ . ‘ $1.25 
SANTA LUCIA 
By Mary Austin. In simple fashion this tale begins to reflect the lives of a number of inter- 
esting persons in Santa Lucia, with its pretentious suburbs, its aspiring college and narrow 
social order. It moves gradually into a powerful and rapid narrative—a genuine stor 


It is a pleasure to add that the book has uncommon _—— excellence as well. Cloth. 

Post 8vo. ss . . > 4 ; $1.50 
“BERTRAND OF BRITTANY 

By Warwick Degpinc. A dashing tale of knights, tourneys, chivalry, adventure, and heroism. 

The manhood of Bertrand and his unselfish love soften a wv om is wild adventure. 

Cloth. Post 8vo. . : : ; ‘ . _ . $1.50 


THE GOLDEN ROSE 
By Amevie Rives. The theme of “The Golden Rose” is delicately emotional. An exquisite, 
exotic woman is dominated by a mystical belief concerning the highest relation of lovers, which 
denies for herself, at least, the fulfillment of love in marriage. Post 8vo. Cloth ‘ $1.25 





RNew Wiorks of Importance 


ASTRONOMY WITH THE NAKED EYE 
By Garrett P. Serviss. At last here is a little book on astronomy for us who want to know 
just the plain things about the stars. No telescopes, no special knowledge eae a8 it 
reads like a novel—only better. With many charts and illustrations. A . , $1.40 
THE STANDARD OF USAGE IN ENGLISH 
By Prorgessor Tuomas R. Lounssury. A spirited and practical book, denying that English is 
degenerating through corrupt usage. A_ spoken paacos not Cs i does nee — should 
change. Gilt top. Untrimmed edges. Price . A , $1.50 
THE TECHNIQUE OF THE NOVEL 
$y Professor Cuarces F. Horne, Ph.D. For the student and for the writer—a long needed 
book. It treats carefully and fully of the elements of the art, their evolution and —- use. 
Cloth. Post 8vo. ‘ ° : " ‘ : , $1.50 
HYPNOTIC THERA PEU TICS 
ty Dr. Joun D. Quackenzos, A.M. Mental healing is one of the most vital problems to-day. 
Assistance, both careful and authoritative, will be found in this book. It is in direct line with 
the great movement for mental treatment and suggestion. Cloth. 8vo. 333 pp. Net, $2.00 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“Graustark,”’ “Jane Cable,” etc. 


“One of the most captivating and amusing stories that 
has been written during the past year."—Denver News. 
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TWO NOTABLE NOVELS 


Captivating Romance, Charming Realism 


Fate’s a Fiddler 


By Edwin George Pinkham 


With illustrations by Lester Ralph, the frontispiece 
in color 


At last we have a distinctly American novel of to-day, with 
the charm of the old masters of English fiction. 

Every page is a delight, the characters are lovable friends, 
the situations vividly infused with American optimism and 
humor—a novel to keep and read again. 

The author paints a broad canvas and tells his story with 
the genius of a born story-teller. $1.50, postpaid. 








Steadily growing in favor 


The Road to Damascus 


By H. A. Mitchell Keays 
Author of ‘‘He that Eateth Bread with Me,’’ etc. 


‘ 


Richarda Homfrey's vision on Aer “road to Damascus” 
was that at ail costs she must keep intact the beauty of her 
ideal of the relation between husband and wife. 

“I took up ‘The Road to Damascus’ after dinner,” says 
Ida M. Tardeil, “ and did not lay it down until the end. It is 
a fascinating handling of a difficult problem—a successful 

; handling, too.” ‘“‘A novel of remarkable power.’’—New York 

. LN SRM? Siar de | Times. “ No more intense situation — be imagined than 

. that which is the basis of this novel. It should have a wide 

A Govde a haem circulation.” — 7ampa News. $1.50, postpaid. 











SMALL, MAYNARD G&G COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 





FRlouseSGarien 


tells you all about the things you 
need to know when planning to 
build or remodel your home— 
whether a cottage, villa or mansion 
—the care of a flower bed, garden 
or lawn. 

Beautifully printed and illustrated, 
with sane and sensible suggestions, 
and examples in every department 
of House-Building, Decorating and 
Furnishing, Gardening, etc., by the 
best modern authorities. 


Special Subscription Offer 


Send us $1.00 and the magazine will 
be mailed to you for six months 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 


1002 Arch St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Yearly Subscription Price, $3.00. Single Copies, 25 Ceuts. 
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THE VIGIL 


By 
HAROLD BEGBIE 


Author of 


“THE PENALTY” 


It is written with a firm hand in good, clean, 
vigorous words, correctly and naturally put to- 
gether in sentences."’--Charleston News. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Take it with you this Summer 


Publishers 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


372 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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“A Masterpiece of English Fiction” 
NOT ONE ADVERSE CRITICISM! 


We give below a few 


“ Without hesitation I should rank Eden Phillpotts’s new 
novel, * I'he Mother of the Man,’ with the masterpieces of 
English fiction. It is not only the best thing that this bril- 
liant disciple of Thomas Hardy has written, but it also 
makes him the peer of Hardy in technical artistry and the 
superior of Hardy in point of idealism.” 


— Chicago Record-Herald. 


‘*A new Dartmoor romance by Mr. Phillpotts is well worth | 


waiting for, and * The Mother of the Man’ is a powerfully 
written story and one characterized by originality in plot and 
vigor of style. The very air of the moors has been caught 
between the covers of the book, and one cannot read the 
story without becoming steeped in its quaint atmosphere.” 


*** The Mother of the Man ’ is 
that rare and beautiful thing, the 
work of a poet who has something 


to say.”"—The Bookman. 


“The tale interests us from 
the beginning. It is a good 
story, strongly told, stirring and 
amusing, and in our opinion it 
does not suffer because, unlike 
Mr. Phillpotts’s other stories, it 


ends happily.’"—Wew York Sun. 


““ This last is perhaps his finest 
work ; it moves with greater free- 
dom, and gives evidence that the 
writer is growing with each book 
he gives us. Clothing his stories, 
even as the mist clothes his land- 
scapes, is a drifting, evanescent, 
intangible spirit of poetry, a far- 
heard music like the cry of a 
wild bird over the moors. They 
speak to us with an individual 
voice and contain something of 
the meaning of life.’"-—Wew York 
Times. 


“A masterpiece. 
for no reader will forget the personages whom Mr. Phill- 
potts has delineated with such consummate skill and force 
in this tale of Dartmoor. It surpasses in real interest Mr. 


better story of a mother need be written—a mother with 
such love and insight that she takes what seems a hard- 
hearted course and against the opinions of her friends, be- 
cause in her loving heart she knows that her erring son 
needs just the discipline which her act brings on him.” 


—Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald. 


“* Among Eden Phillnotts’s manv tales of Dartmoor there 


is none possessing greater distinction than his latest story, | 


* The Mother of the Man ’—indeed, there will not be lack- 
ing admirers to say that the hook at hand represents the 
author’s strongest and finest work. Certain it is that he has 
woven a narrative of surpassing interest, noteworthy for 
striking character delineation as well as for the breathing of 
the veritable atmosphere of the land of moor and tor. 


Maternal love furnishes him with a theme, and the power | 


of the author’s achievement measures up to the high de- 
mands upon it.””— News. 


| grasped the eternal verities. 


A book to make a lasting impression, | 


| all-absorbing and well written. 
t ¢ ’ r | of fiction that has been produced in many months and de- 
Phillpotts's previous work, admirable as that has been. No | 


of the many received: 


“Eden Phillpotts may have written novels with more 
thrilling or sensational plots; he has never wrought more 


| effectively or told a story of more sustained interest, or 


which gave greater evidence of clever artistry, than one 
finds in ‘ The Mother of the Man.’ ‘There is humor as well 
as insight, clever characterization a< well as fine analysis of 


| human temperament.'’— Brooklyn Daily 


“Phillpotts has a philosophy of life. He sees the world 
as a whole ; he has pierced the veil of appearance; he has 
And he is a poet in prose 
whose like we have not had since Wordsworth went away. 
The pictures of natural scenery in ‘The Mother of the 
Man’ glow and palpitate with color and movement like the 
canvases of a great painter.””— Gazette Times. 


“*The Mother of the Man’ 
of Mr, 
Phillpotts’s old or new readers.” 


—Wew York World. 


will disappoint none 


“It scarcely seems possible 
that any onecar read “TheMother 


of the Man’ without esthetic 


pleasure or ethical satisfaction.’ 


—Beston Transcript. 


** Phillpotts is much like Hardy 
He 


is almost terribly vivid ; he takes 


in this as in other matters. 


his isolated, sheltered community 
of villagers—folk whose families 
have existed side by side for 


centuries—and he makes them 


breathe and walk, love and hate, 
in such a manner that the reader 
cannot escape sharing to an al- 
most relentless degree the passion 


and pain, the combat and desire 


of the characters.” 


— Chicago Tribune. 


“In his latest book, ‘The Mother of the Man,’ Eden 
Phillpotts has given to the reading public a tale that is 
It is one of the best pieces 


serving of recognition. The tale is well above the average 

book of fiction ; so much so that it becomes more than a 

story—it is literature. No one will tire reading ‘ The 

Mother of the Man.’ So much fiction depends upon a 

foolish plot and a more foolish love affair, that one book is 

almost like another. Mr. Phillpotts’s story is something 
Republic. 


altogether new." —St. 


*“** The Mother of the Man,’ by Eden Phillpotts, is a new 
Dartmoor romance, in which the life of this sturdy English 
people is intimately described and keenly analyzed. And 
not only does the author understand his people, but he 
understands their environment, and makes the hills and the 


| valley, the rivers and the moors, a very real and vital part 


of his story. His scenic descriptions are vivid, but they are 
closely related to the human interests of hix story. The 
characters are all well drawn and sharply defined, and the 
dramatic incidents are all so logical and real that they never 
shock and are always interesting.’’— 
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INTERIOR OF ST. MARK’S, VENICE 


How to Prepare for Europe 


A New “Little Giant” Reference Book, containing a mine of information 
indispensable to the traveller, both before and during the European trip 


By H. A. GUERBER 


Author of “ Stories of the Wagner Operas,” “‘ Empress of France,” etc. 


16 Maps, 100 Illustrations, Tables, Bibliographies, etc. 


Size 4% x 6%, Limp Cloth, $2.00 wet ; Limp Leather, $2.50 sfecia/ net. (Postage 16c.) 


It differs from other guide-books in many important points: 
1. It has suggestive articles on how to travel; how to fit one’s self for European 
trip; what to read in preparation; the peculiar customs of each country the traveller 


ought to know in advance. 


2. It has bibliographies of history, art, travel and fiction, chronological tables; lists 
of painters, sculptors, architects and musicians and their works. 
8. It has historical sketches of each country and many illustrations of works of art 


and architecture. 


As a condensed history of Europe it is intensely interesting. 
Travellers will find it a necessity in their preparations, and will make it a constant 


companion on their journey. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS 


“The work is well adapted to enable the tourist 
to extract the greatest pleasure and benefit from 
his excursion.”—New York 7rioune. 

“No one intending to go abroad can afford to be 
without this book.”— Dispatch, Pistsburg. 

**When we view the work in comparison with 
other guide books, we give this one credit for a 
larger amount of artistic and historical data, a 
greater number of maps and illustrations within 
the limits of its svace, and a thoroughly common- 
sense and business-like treatment «f the ways and 
means of travelling. “—Aal/imore Sun. 





**No better present could be found for the tour- 
ist.”"—/Journal-Courier, Louisville. 

“The volume can be commended alike to the 
untried tourist and to the veteran globe-trotter.” 
—Chicago Record-Heraild. 


“It is a really remarkable specimen of the pack- 
ing of a maximum of information within a mini- 
mum of space.”— venting Mail, New York. 

“It is so compact and light that it can be con- 
veniently carried in the pocket of a man’s coat or 
the handbag of a woman.”— Nashville American. 
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DISTINGUISHED PEOPLE AND IMPORTANT EVENTS OF 1907 


What is Your Point of View 


of the current events in the world’s progress? Whatever it be, you will: find 


The Year Book for 1 907 — 


OF INCOMPARABLE INTEREST AND VALUE 


Would you like to read a complete account of the great balloon 
trace from St. Louis? Do you know how to make alfalfa grow in 
your county? Would you like to know about recent progress in 
medicine and surgery? Do you want to know just what the gov- 
ernment has been doing in the Philippines? Are you interested in 
the athletics of 1907? Would you like to read about the progress 
of International Law and Arbitration? Would you like to see 
statistics regarding prohibition in the United States? 

All these and many thousands more questions are answered in 
the 3000 and over separate articles in the 800-page large octavo 
volume of 


The Year Book for 1907 


It is an independent book, and will also be found most valu- 
able as a supplement to any encyclopedia. It records the progress 
of the year in the various departments of science, art, literature, 
finance, industry, political history, etc., in fact, every field of 
thought and activity not only in the United States, but throughout 
the world, is covered in brief articles written by a specialist in his 
particular field. 

Since the suspension of the International Year Books in 1902, 
and the discontinuance of Appleton’s Annuals, there has been a 
constant demand for a volume containing a complete summary of 
the important events of each year. We have at least nothing 
but the newspaper almanacs. While these contain valuable 
information, they fail altogether to cover the field. Wealso 
have various periodicals containing weekly and monthly Oo 
summaries of current events, but they fail to supply con- “gy 
nected narratives written after the events, such as is > weap a 

ible 3 ‘ COMPANY 
possible only in a yearly volume. lo Rea al 

New York. 
Numerous full-page illustra- oe Please send me copy 
tions and double-page maps. | Buc’ . of the New Interna- 
One vol., large 800 size, ia 7. tional Year nek See 1907 
744 x 10 inches ; " Log which I enclose te so “ 


‘~ It is understood that if the 
() volume is unsatisfactory I may 
fe" return itat your expense and that 

you will return amount remitted 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 9% ** 


372 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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Baxer’s Cocoa. 


> Known by all Housekeepers for 4 
128 Years as the Synonym 
for Purity and 
Excellence 


You don’t have 

to acquire a 
taste for it. It 
appeals to the 
natural taste 
and holds it 
for all time. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
hiniuliaminnatimie, 





WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
CORNER 48TH STREET No BRANCH STORES 


PR E 4 C FI CLIFTON-McLAUGHLIN 


ano oTuer Foreign | New French Dictionary 


Complete, accura large on 
BOOKS Steet” 


ond paper, clear, mie So gama 
Complete Sent axe 8x5 -- 2. port - PAGES 
oa heal RICE $1. 
9 SeventreentH Year. Candid, sug- 
os Criticism, literary and technical 
practical Advice, Disposal ; 
vie at all kinds, prose and verse. 
References: Mrs. Mary Wilkins 
Freeman, Mrs Burton Harrison, Mrs. 
{te Howe, W.D. Howells, Mrs. 
» C. Moulton, T. N. Page, and others. 
Send stamp for Boox.et B to WM. A. DRESSER, 
Mention The Book~an. Garrison Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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For Any Book on Earth 
Writeto H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
Catalogs Free. CONNEAUT, OHIO, 


A Guide to the West Indies 


BY FREDERICK A. OBER 
Author of “‘ Our West Indian Neighbors,”’ etc, 


Profusely Illustrated and with many Maps 
Flexible Cloth, . - met, $2.00 
Flexible Leather, Special net, $2.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 
PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 


THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON—IN YELLOW 


1S ATTACHED THIS WAY 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
GENUINE — BE SURE 
IT’S THERE 


a 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
BOSTON 
































Quebec 


Great Tercentenary Celebration 


New service from New York, calling at Hali- 
fax, N. S., and Charlottetown, P. E. I. 


S. S. ‘‘Trinidad’’ July 4th and 18th, August 
1st and 15th. 


Bermuda 


by new twin-screw Steamship Bermudian in 
forty-five hours. Temperature cooler than at 
the Middle Atlantic coast resorts. Good fish- 
ing, sea bathing, sailing and bicycling. For 
illustrated pamphets and rates, address A. E. 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 
Steamship Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. 


ARTHUR AHERN, Secretary, 
Quebec, Canada, or 


THOS. COOK & SON 
and their Agencies. 
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Try it on\*yourself or on the beautiful 
skin of a child. The results are 
always the same, because it is pure. 
A hundred years have found Pears’ 
Soap matchless for the complexion. 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSEIUIS THE BEST. 
** All rights secured.”* 
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I lot Weather 


Onintes 


21 IN] 


ALWAYS A PEARLINE. USER 











SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
& ELECTROTYPING C0., 


134 West Fourteenth Street 


TELEPHONE NUMBERS :; =: : 4067, 4761 CHELSEA 
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A 
HISTORY 


SCOTLAND 


ByANDREW LANG 


NOW COMPLETE 


HAT well-known litterateur, 





Mr. Andrew Lang, has at 

lust finished the magnum opus 
of his life—‘tA History of Scotland 
from the Roman Occupation.’’ He 
brings his narrative of events down 
to the suppression of the last Jacob- 
ite rebellion, thus covering a period 
of seventeen centuries. It is a work 
which ought to be possessed by every 
Scotsman worthy of the name. The 
period which it covers is most inter- 
esting, and Mr. Lang weaves into his 
record, ina very reliable and impartial 
manner, the results of the latest docu- 
mentary research of specialists; and 
it is all so well written that apart 
from its substantial qualities it must 
be always pleasant to read. 

In no sense can his work, or any 
portion of it, be called that of a 
partisan—of one who has started 
with preconceived opinions, and 
thereafter endeavor to make facts fit 
with them.— Scottish American. 

This work is essential for the Public 

Library, the Student, and for any one who 


is interested in Scottish History. 
Complete set, 4 vols., Special, net, $14.00 
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Whole 
Country 


GREAT interests, in every city of every state in the Union, are constantly seeking 
*“The Man Who Knows,” the man who has acquired practical, thorough know- 
ledge of his line of work, and of the questions of the day. Precisely such knowledge 
—practical, complete, authoritgtive—can be acquired most quickly, easily, and in- 
expensively from 


The New International Encyclopaedi 


—the greatest of all modern reference works, and the ONLY one absolutely abreast with the times. The 
scholarly, commanding, thorough quality of The New Internationa! is guaranteed by the names of. its 
Editors-in-Chief: Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., Frank Moore 
Colby, M.A., and over 400 other eminent specialists, making the grandest educator of the age. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA COMPRISES 
20 Volumes 16,000 Pages 67,000 Titles 7,000 Illustrations 
100 Full-Page Colored Plates 


HOW TO GET THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Fill in the attached coupon, and we will send you, ABSOLUTELY FREE OF 
HARGE, our handsome 80-page pamphlet containing illustrations, colored plates, 
sample pages of text, lists and pictures of eminent contributors, specimens of 
bindings, etc.—giving you an exact idea of the excellence of the work and its 
great value to you. ALSO, information regarding our easy-payment plan, 
which enables you to secure The New International Encyclopedia with 
small initial outlay. 


Watch for the next The origina! picture of ** The Man 


rtise Who Knows," printed on extra heavy 
Adve ment paper, suitable for framing, will be sent 


“THE MAN WHO KNOWS” free to any address on receipt of roc. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 


372 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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What Arc You Going 
to Read this Summer | @ 























About the most 
Do You Know arate 
the recent 
publications 
Do You Care to Know)! esr 
of books ° 
A little book which we have just published gives 
full lists of the interesting new books in Fiction, 
Travel, Nature subjects, Essays, etc. We will 


gladly send you a copy of it without charge on 


request. 











H \ Some of the new books 
ave You Secn at your own coun- 
try home, from 
which you can se- 
Do You Care to See) sie.32" 
wish to purchase ® 
Let us send you selections of the popular fiction 
and other light summer reading (either your choice 
or ours, as you desire) from time to time during 
the summer months. From these selections you 
can keep what you wish, and return the rest at 
our expense. 








Let Us Bring Our Store to 
Your Home 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


372 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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IHEY can be made in a 
'T 


SA variety of processes and 


any process desired, 
from the least expensive type 
printed to the most elaborate 
hand engraved. If you are 
interested send for our booklet 
€x Libris, on the origin, design 


and execution of book plates. 
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Back Up Your Gray Matter With COUPON BOND 








rr Ke) a a 
that Count 


One year or fifty years from now, your letters in other 
people’s files will look as well as the day they were 
received if they are written on 


COUPON BOND 


COUPON BOND betters by age, because it is made slowly. 








You cannot hasten the process of paper making and get as good a 
paper as by the old slow method. You have to build a sheet of paper. 
That is why a blind man could tell a sheet of COVPOW BOND in a ream of 
other papers. The “feel” would tell him the character of the paper. 
Its strength and surface would tell the story of slow, careful manufacture. 


BACK UP YOUR GRAY MATTER WITH COUPOW BOND 


No paper is too good for letters that have to count. 





Try it for yourself. Make an experiment. Get a month’s supply 
of CoOvPON BOW from your printer and check up results. 


The COUPON BOND book, showing AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO., 
various weights, finishes and colors, and : 

how finely the paper ts, will be sent Largest Manufacturers of the Commercial 

you with the name of a local printer or Paper in the World. 29 Mills. 

stationer who can he you. Write 


us on your business letterhead. HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Detroit AND BUFFALO 


The D. & B. Line Steamers leave Detroit 
week days at 5:00p. m., Sundays at 4:00 p. m. 
(central time) and from Buffalo daily at 5:30 
p. m. (easterntime) reaching their destin- 117) 
ation the next morning. Direct connections H) 

J 
f\ 


with early morning trains. Superior ser- 
vice and lowest rates between eastern and : 
western states, Np Wy 


RAIL TICKETS AVAILABLE i ) 
ON STEAMERS 

All classes of tickets sold reading 
via Micuigan Central, Wabash and 
Grand Trunk railways between 
Detroit and Buffalo in either di- 
rection will be accepted for trans- 
portation on D. 4 B. Line Steamers. 

Send two cent stamp for illustrated 
pamphlet and Map of Great Lakes. 
Address, L. G. Lewis, G.P.A., Detroit 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 


PHILIP H. MCMILLAN, VICE-PRES. A. A. SCHANTZ, GEN. MGR. 














** YOUNG AMERICA” 


cannot begin too early to 
realize the value of a well 
groomed appearance. Advise the daily use of 
_ ppenet’s Borated Taicum Toilet Powder 
the first necessityin the nursery ,the eatisfying finishof 
the bath andthe shave. Mennen's preventsand relieve 
a t, Le ea and ee — —_ 
ur protection the genuine is put u 
non-refillable boxes—the **Box that Lox”, with Me ~ 
nen's face on top. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 9, 1 rial No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by 
mail, 25 cents. Sample free. 

Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It has the 
scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 

MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER, Oriental Odor No 

MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP. (bine wrapper) Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery. 

Send 2c. postage for one set Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, (6 tables. 

















Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Corner Broadway at 54th St. 


Near soth St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated 


Ideal Location 
Near Theaters 
Shops and 
Central Park 


New 
Modern and 
Fireproof 


Coolest 
Summer 
Hotel in 
New York 


All Outside 
Rooms 


Rates _ 
Reasonable 
$2.50 with bath 
and up 


SEND FOR 
BOOKLET 


HARRY P. STIMSON 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


R. J. BINGHAM, 
Formerly with Hotel Woodward 











ere LENOX HOTEL 
BUFFALO 


MODERN HIGHEST GRADE FIREPROOF 
UNEXCELLED SERVICE THROUGHOUT 

OUR OWN RAPID MOTOR CARRIAGES EXCLU- 

SIVELY FOR “ATRONS operate continuously every 

few minutes from Hotel through Business District 

and to all Depots and Wharves for principal trains 


and steamers. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


$1.50 per dwy and up 
EXCELLENT GOLFING NEARBY 


GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, Proprietor 
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SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 
Right by the Ocean 


Is delightfully and conveniently situated on the famous North Shore near 
Boston, where New England’s most popular and beautiful summer resorts 
are located. 

The New Ocean House has been extensively improved at a great expense dur- 
ing the past winter; many new rooms have been added, and it is now even more 
luxurious than ever. 

Less than thirty minutes by train from Boston, the New Ocean House is an 
ideal spot of recreation for the tired man of business and his family. 

Every care and facility is offered for the comfort, delight, and safety of its 
guests. 

The New Ocean House has many large and luxuriously appointed rooms 
arranged en suite with bath and modern improvements. 

The beach, opposite the hotel, is smooth and sandy, where safe surf bathing 
may be enjoyed — no undertow. 

Our guests are well provided with means for amusement tennis, golf, driving, 
sailing, fishing, well-managed garage, spacious stable, picturesque shaded walks, 
and the broad, smooth roads are acceded to be the finest in Am>rica for driv- 
ing and automobiling. The garage will accommodate forty autos, where dining 
parties may store their cars free of charge. 

The appointments of the hotel are perfect — unequalled cuisine, electric lights, 
elevator, cool, broad verandas, beautiful baliroom, and an orchestra of highest 
standard. Until June first write for descriptive Booklet to 


AINSLIE & GRABOW, Proprietors 
473 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Also Mgrs. of The Empire, The Tuileries, and The Brewster, Boston; 
Hotel Titchfield, Jamaica, W. I. 




















THE BURR PRINTING HOUSE, FRANKFORT AND JACOB STS., 
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What’s in a Name? , : Ley 
Just as an autogr f a great person is <m : iS = ‘ 2 foods absorb 
worth securing for 1 y's sake, so i ee — iS foul odors. 
The Name of the Best r an Prevent this 
Fountain Pen and sickness by 


worth remembering when planning your { ] ; 

vacation You must write while away, ‘ . ult Keeping In your 

and for the greatest convenience and | aa YY refrigerator a 
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Chlorides 


The Odoriess 
Disinfectant. 


Seld by Druggia«ts Every where. 
Write to the manufacturer, Henry B. Platt, 42 Cliff 
Street, New Y« rk. f r free boo 





























is just pure cod liver oil— 
free from disguise, because 
none is needed. It is the 
impurity or adulteration in 
cod liver oil that —- it \ ‘ne ove 2 . Re. 
offensive to taste and smell. (aS - Beta erremer te eee ARCADIA MiTURE woece. | 
The purity of Moller’s Oil \ \ i, assesses om 

makes it 


Free from Taste \ he ‘*No one who smokes 
or Odor. ™ y SURBRUG’S 


It is this purity that ; | May . 
makes Moller’s Oil so AMM eg Gace , 
digestible and without Wp ( c 


that nauseous “‘repeat”’ My) ex M 4 xX I U R E 
- is sold ONLY in ) 
me rr ttl ty ; heaputts d Ths ? could ever attempt to describe its delights.’’ 
om Nx varing the j . 
3 oo of a ae oe ie The Tobaccos are all aged; thoroughly «easoned. 
. (Aare if Age improves flavor; adds mildness; prevents biting. 
= Schieffelin & Co Yt RRR / In the blending, seve ntries, from Latekia to 


America, are called 1 





THT. New York ccaye Y 3 i wid]) Surbrug’s “Arcadia” is in a class by Itself nothing «o 
(f/; Y, ye - rich in flavor—so exhilarating in quality. A mild 
y stimulant. 
AT YOUR DEALER?’s, 


Send 10 CENTS for = 


pich will convince. 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
132 Reade Street NEW YORK 











Srrter cs es 


have been established over 55 YEARS. By our system of 
payments every family in moderate circumstances can own 
a VOSE piano. We take old instruments in exchange and 























deliver the new piano in your home free of expense. Write 
for Catalogne D and explanations. 


DSE & SONS PIANO CO., 157 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Percy Megargel (portrait) . . 538 Kipling’s French Influence . . 
The Brownies and ques’ Cox (with portrait and Beardsley’s Portraits (with illustrations) 
illustrations) . e : 539-540-541 


Some Glimpses of the Agiiiee of “‘Uncle Remus”? (Illustrated) Carotine Ticknor 
The Bookman’s Letter Box 
The New Theatre (Illustrated). , ; : . MarGuertre MerincTon 
The Casual Reader 
Rusticity and Contemplation ‘ ‘ . F. M. Corsy 


The Most Incredible True Stories in the World : . Firmin Drepp 


The Function of Fiction and Some Recent Novels 
The Wayfarers—R. J.’s Mother—The Heart of the Red Firs—The 
Post Girl—The Blue Lagoon—The White Rose of Weary Leaf— 
The Fair Moon of Bath—Together ; ‘ . Freperic Taser Cooper 


The Salon of the Humourists (illustrated) , : . Atvan F. Sansorn 


Eight we of the Month 
E. A Ross’s ‘‘ Social Psychology ”’ ‘ ; . C. M, Francis 

; Confessio Medici. j a. F, 
Ill Conan Doyle’s ‘“ Through the Magic Door” ‘ . ArtHur Barttett Maurice 
IV Spofford Brooke’s “‘ Four Victorian Poets ”’ y . Montcomery ScHUuyYLer 
V_ Sir Charles Santley’s ‘‘ The Art of Singing ”’ ; . Lewis M. Isaacs 
Vi Mr. Hewlett’s ‘ Halfway House” . . Epwarp Crark Marsx 

Vil Gaston Leroux’s ‘‘ The Mystery of the Yellow Room” . Beverry STARK 

Vill Mrs. McClung’s ‘‘ Sowing Seeds in Danny ”’ ; . Grace IsaBet Coisron 


Some New Out-Door Books 


The Sport of Bird Study—Dan Beard’s Animal Book—Favorite 
Fish and Fishing—The Book of Fish and se Hunts- 
man in the South , Georce GLADDEN 


The Fly on the Wheel, Chapters XXVI, XXVII, XXVIII . Katnerine Ceci. THursTON 
The Book Mart 


Reader's Guide to Books Received . ‘ ° : The Best Selling Books 
Sales of Books During the Month 632 


541-542-543 


544 
545 
545 
546 
540 
546 
547 
548 


549 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY PRICE, 25 CENTS $2.50 PER YEAR 





Manuscripts submitted to Tut Bookman should be addressed to ‘* The Editors of Tue Booxman.”’ Manuscripts sent 
to any of the Editors personally are liable to be mislaid or lost 


Dopp, Mzap & Company, Publishers, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Copyright, 1908, by Dopp, Meap & Company. All rights reserved 
Entered at the Post Office, New York, N. Y., as Second-class Mail Matter. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 








ONE OF THE “SIX BEST SELLERS.” 





A 
4: 
CA 


A romance of the big red game of life played to the limit. Vibrant, magnetic, 


baffling, alluring, a great novel of the mastery of love. 
Founded on the startling and mysterious disappearance of the famous $75,000 


Chatworth Ring. 


“THE COAST OF CHANCE is a book of tense interest.”—/ndianapolis News. 
“It is a merry chase from the start.”— 7he Philadelphia Record. 
“A most ingenious and thrilling story.”"—7he Washington Post. 


By ESTHER AND LUCIA CHAMBERLAIN, Authors of “ Mrs. Essington.’’ 
Pictures by C. F. Underwood. $1.50 Postpaid. 





By FREDERIC S. ISHAM By ELIZABETH MILLER 
Author of Author of THE YOKE and SAUL OF TARSUS 


THE STROLLERS and UNDER THE ROSE THE CITY OF DELIGHT 
THE LADY OF THE FIOUNT “Biiesbeth Miller has accomplished something in the 


way of an * eae novel that has not been done since 


BEN HU 
Pictures a # F. X. LEYENDECKER 


-50 postpaid 


* Sure to take high rank.’’— Detroit News. 
Pictures by LESTER RALPH. $1.50 postpaid 











By ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE | By KATHARINE EVANS BLAKE 
United States Senator from Indiana Author of HEARTS’ HAVEN 


THE MEANING OF | THE STUFF OF A SIAN 
THE TIMES “ Strong and unique.” —Pittsburg Press. 


‘A delicious story, splendidly written and carrying its 
charm unbroken.” — Detroit News. 
Te in color by Will Grefé. $1.50 postpaid. 


Thirty-three speeches by Senator Beveridge, including 
all of his more important utterances of recent years. 
ramo, cloth, $1.50 et. sheet 14 cents extra. 


YARD AND GARDEN | WINDOW GARDENING 
By TARKINGTON BAKER By HERIIAN B. DORNER 


Of equal use in the schoolroom or the home, giving 

A manual intended for use by city house- —— practical and definite instructions as to the care of house 
desire to adorn their lots or garden spaces. Sixty Illus- plants. more than forty pictures. Price, $1.00 met. Post- 
trations. Price, $2.00 met. Postage, 12 cents extra. | age, 8 cents extra. 


THE BOBBS-lIERRILL CO., Publishers, !NDIANAPOLIS 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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THE BEST 
SELLING BOOK 
IN THE U., S. 


THE 
EXCITING 
FASCINATING 
ROLLICKING 
NEW NOVEL 


LURE “MASK 


By HAROLD MACGRATH 
Author of THEMAN ON THE Box and HALF A ROGUE 


“*MacGrath has written nothing more entertaining.”"—Chicago Post. ‘The Lure of the Mask’ entitles MacGrath 
not only to the favor of the multitude, but to the aie of his discerning friends. —Syracuse Post- Standard “*The 
Lure of the Mask’ will hold its admirers’ interest enchanted from cover to cover.”’- The Boston Herald. “The best of 
all MacGrath's.”"—S¢. Louis Republic. ** A dashingly effective story.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Pictures by HARRISON FISHER and KARL ANDERSON. $1.50 postpaid 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, Indianapolis 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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Brothers 


Fiction Just Issued 
FENNEL AND RUE 


By Wititram Dean Howetts. A novel of the lighter phases of society. The people occupy 
different altitudes in leisure metropolitan life, and they are pictured with every =“ of 
Mr. Howells’s fine imagination. Illustrations in Sepia. Crown 8vo. Cloth . $1.50 
THE LAND OF THE LIVING 4 
By Maune Raprorp Warren. A romance of love and the busy American life of to-day—of 
ideals and of working them out in the world of reality—above all, a cae story of real 
people. With frontispiece. Post 8vo. Cloth . . ° . ° ’ $1.50 
THE BARRIER 
By Rex Beacu. It is a big novel—no problem, no preaching, no politics -just a bi 
daring love story of Alaska. The critics say it is even better than “The Spoilers. THE 
BARRIER is the one novel that everybody will read this summer—-and in the promise oe a 
surfeit of politics such a — _ is refreshing. meee pave in colors. Cloth. 
Post 8vo. ‘ bo 5 i P i $1.50 
THE SHOULDERS OF ATLAS. 
3y Mary E. Witkins Freeman. “It helps to reveal the secrets of life,”” exclaimed a woman of 
this novel. It is that sort of a story. A man and his wife in a New England village come into 
the property of an elderly cousin, who disinherits her own daughter by so doing. This child, 
Rose Fletcher, is one of the rare types Mrs. Freeman draws so truly, with dignity, refinement, 
=. breadth of character. A mystery involves everybody to the end. With Frontispiece. 
oth . . . . . ° ° . $1.50 
R. J..s MOTHER ‘and ‘Some Other People 
By Marcaret Deranp. In these stories Mrs. Deland has embodied the heart of her tender, 
truthful genius. As for “R J.’s Mother,” the author never more successfully wrought a story 
containing such deep and simple elements—two lives that have suffered and come together 
through the common experience of love. The reader will find himself face to face here with 
the big things of life that find their way into common experience. Illustrated. Post 8vo. 
Cloth ‘. : » . . ‘ . “ ° 4 ‘ $1.50 
SIR RICHARD ESC OMBE 
By Max Pemserton. They are a likable lot, these courteous fighting-men and winsome, 
prankish women of the Georgian era. The novel is a delightful chapter out of picturesque 
yesterday—but with the nearness of reality you feel for your neighbors to-day. Pady Kitty 
is a flesh-and-blood heroine, while there is a touch of genuine fun all - ea the character of 
stupid, honest, gallant Sir Richard Escombe. With Frontispiece. Cloth . $1.50 
KING SPRUCE 
By Hotman Day. Reality is the keynote of i big new novel—a dashing, healthy story, 
breathing the vigor of its scene—the woods of Maine. This realm of King Spruce vibrates 
with the rushing life—and life means strife—of the struggle with logs and lumber baroys. A 
plucky young man, in love with the daughter of the chief of those barons, fights his fight amid 
the perils of drifting snow, rushing logs and reckless men. Pictures in colors. Cloth. 
Post 8vo. ‘ ; . ° . : . . . ‘ ; $1.50 
THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE 
By Cuarces Rann Kennepy. We do not publish plays, but here is a drama so great, so com- 
pelling, so reverent. so akin to all the beautiful and permanent things in life that it is more 
than a play, more than a novel, more than a mere book. According to the critics, “Not in a 
lifetime has such a wonderful play been created”—and—it reads as well as it acts. Illustrated 
Post 8vo. Cloth . ‘ : . ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ : ‘ : $1.25 
THE GOLDEN LADDER 
By Marcaret Potter. Dedicated to “the wives of American business men.” It is a pulsating 
modern drama of the gold hunger of the unscrupulously ambitious. However, it is not a 
sermon— it is a story, and a good one. Cloth. Post 8vo . : ; ; , , 1.5 
THE GOLDEN ROSE ~ : 
By Ametie Rives. The theme of “The Golden Rose” is delicately emotional An exquisite, 
exotic woman is dominated by a mystical belief concerning the highest relation of lovers, which 
denies for herself, at least, the fulfillment of love in marriage. Post 8vo. Cloth ; $1 

















New Wiorks of Importance 


ASTRONOMY WITH THE NAKED EVE 
sy Garrett P. Serviss. “At last here is a little book on astronomy for us who want to know 
just the plain things about the stars. No telescopes, no special knowledge re quired—and it 
reads like a novel—only better. With many charts and illustrations. ‘ ‘ Net, $1.40 
THE STANDARD OF USAGE IN ENGLISH _.| ’ 4 
By Proressor THomas R. Lounseury. A spirited and practical book, denying that English is 
de generating through corrupt usage. A _ spoken language not only does change, but should 
change. Gilt top. Untrimmed edges. Price ’ : ‘ ; : $1.50 
HYPNOTIC THERAPEUTICS 
ty Dr. Joun D. Quackenzos, A.M. Mental healing is one of the most vital problems to-day. 
Assistance, both careful and authoritative, will be found in this book. It is in direct line with 
the great movement for mental treatment and suggestion. Cloth. 8vo. 333 pp. Net, $2.00 
QUICKSTEPS THROUGH SCANDINAVIA 
By S. G. Bayne. Only an American man of affairs could observe Northern Europe with such 
shrewd eyes and talk abovt it with such sharp and kindly humor. Incidentally there is much 
substantial information. Illustrated from er | Collected by the Author. Pictorial 
Cloth Cover. . ‘ e P . J . ‘ j Net, $1.25 


Net, 
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The 


Chaperon 


By C.N. & A. M. 
WILLIAMSON 


Authors of 
Lady Betty The Princess Virginia 
The Car of Destiny 


Pretty and sparkling, and 

permeated with the happy 
spirit of the summertime, The 
Williamsons’ new novel com- 
bines to a nicety all the essen- 
tials that make for the ideal 
summer story. It is romance 
pure and simple, set most 
charmingly among the wind- 
ing waterways of the Low 
Country. 


“In this book they have recaptured the 
fresh vivacity and en husiasm of *‘ The 
Lightning Conductor.’ The real successor 
and companion to that novel is 1HE 
CHAPERON.” Philadelphia Press. 


With 16 illustrations by Karl Anderson. $1.50 








Summer 


Reading You 
Will Enjoy 


THE McCLURE COMPANY © ‘44 East 23d Street, New 


With 16 illus. by Alice Barber Stephens. 


The 


Wayfarers 


By MARY 


STEWART CUTTING 


Author of 
Little Stories of Married Lite 
The Suburban Whirl, Etc. 


Mrs. Cutting’s splendid 

novel is meeting with the 
country-wide reception which 
we anticipated. It is a story 
of American life with an appeal 
that is universal. Love is nat- 
urally the leading motive, and 
in Theodosia the author has 
drawn a heroine at once hu- 
man and infinitely charming. 
Few stories offer such delight- 
ful hot-weather entertainment 
as THE WAYFARERS. 


“It is as though the author had tran- 
scribed pages from the life histories of 
living people.” Springfield Union. 


$1.50 
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The Car and 
the Lady 


“THE MOTOR RIVALS” 


PERCY F. MEGARGEL ana GRACE S. MASON 





= | 





HIS is the first and the best transcontinental motor 

novel published. The author, Megargel, has made 
several trips across the continent, and Grace Sartwell 
Mason, who puts his story in shape is a well-known 
writer of fiction. 

How Jerry Fleming, being in love with Betty, matched 
his American car, The Nero, against the foreign Superba, 
driven by the dashing Vannucinni, also enamoured of 
Betty ; how the race endured from New York to Portland, 
Oregon ; of the perils that befell them both ; of the travail 
and motorman’s luck they experienced ; of the fair Jacinta 
and the mischief of her Spanish eyes; of the fair-play and 
foul; of the danger and trial of desert, mountain and 
plain—all this and more is told in 


THE CAR AND THE LADY 
All Bookstores, $1.50 


Automobile Edition—limp cloth, rounded corners, map pocket at same price 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, NYW 7OR'r 
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Life and Letters 
HERBERT SPENCER 


David Duncan, D.Sc., LL.D. 


His Literary Executor and Intimate Friend 


This work is in no sense an exposition or criticism of the philosophy of 
evolution, but a narrative of Spencer’s life based upon his correspondence. 
In his will Spencer requested Dr. Duncan to write his biography, and it 
will therefore be seen that this work is the only authoritative one on 
his life. 

‘It will doubtless be generally recognized that the most important 
book thus far published during the current year is the Life and Letters of 
Herbert Spencer.’’—New York Sun. 

‘*Its value lies in its verity, in its point of view, in its frank state- 
ments of false as well as sound views of art and literature, of life itself; in 
short, in its unquestioned sincerity.’’—-ew York Times. 


8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2 vols. ina box. 19 photogravure, half-tone 
and line illustrations, including three selected portraits. 


$5.00 net ($5.40 postpaid). 
Moon 


The 





Earthquakes 











Wm. H. Hobbs, Ph.D. 


‘* Your new book on earthquakes, to my 
mind, is the best modern work of its kind 
that I have seen.”’ 

Pror. T. A. JAGGER, Jr., 
Mass. Inst. of Technology. 


Garrett P. Serviss 


‘*The author makes us think, by pre- 
senting us with knowledge in its most 
fascinating forms.’’—San Francisco Argo- 
naut. 











Illus., Cloth, $2.00 net ($2.16 postpaid). | Illus., Cloth, $1.50 net ($1.64 postpaid). 


Evolution and Animal Life 


David S. Jordan, Ph.D., M.D. and 
Vernon L. Kellogg, M.S. 
‘* This is the mest satisfactory treatment of evolution that teachers and students can 


find. The science is reliable, the literary style attractive, and the spirit reverent.’’— 
Fournal of Education. 


Illustrated, Cloth, $2.50 net ($2.72 postpaid). 


D. APPLETON @& CO., Publishers, New York 
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ONE OF THE SIX BEST-SELLERS 








GEORGE BARR. 
MSCUTCHEON 











BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“Graustark,’’ “Jane Cable,” etc. 


“One of the most captivating and amusing stories that 
has been written during the past year."—Denver News. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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Take it with you this Summer 


Publishers 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


372 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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THE VIGIL 


HAROLD BEGBIE 


Author of 


“THE PENALTY” 


“It is written with a firm hand in good, clean, 
vigorous words, correctly and naturally put to- 
gether in sentences.”—Char/eston News. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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A delightful Summer-reading Novel 


Publishers 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


372 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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New Fiction for Summer Reading 





MY LADY OF CLEEVE 
By Percy J. Hartley 


Fully illustrated, cover in color by Harrison Fisher. 
12mo, cloth,. $1.50. 


“It is a swiftly moving tale of action and adventure, which 
will satisfy the lover of good romance.’’— Brooklyn Eagle. 


EXTON MANOR 


$1.50 By Archibald Marshall 
Author of “RICHARD BALDOCK,” “ PETER BINNEY, Undergraduate,” Etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


‘Mr. Marshall’s people are such as every one may meet, and almost all of them one would 
be gl: id to know—his characters are life-like and one follows their fortunes with unflagging 


interest.” —Churchman. 
ON THE KNEES OF THE GODS 


> ON THE KNEES 
OF THE et fe) YS By Anna Bowman Dodd 


ANNA BOWMAN DODD Author of “CATHEDRAL DAYS,” “THREE NORMANDY INNS.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


‘** The tale has plenty of action; it discloses a careful study of 
Greek customs and history.” — LVefroit Free Press. 


THE MAN WHO WAS THURSDAY 


$1.50 By Gilbert K. Chesterton 
Author of “VARIED TYPES,” “HERETICS,” Etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


‘* The general run of the story is intensely interesting, and the argumentative elements of 
the work are ingenious, to say the least.”—Herald, Washington, D. C. 


By Robert Hugh Benson 
Author of “THE LIGHT INVISIBLE,” Etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
‘Interesting it must be to all to whom the deepest convictions 
of a man’s heart are of moment. And in the artistic balance and 
taste of Father Benson's literary power every reader will find 
delight."—New York Times. 
By Will Lillibridge 
Author of “BEN BLAIR,” “WHERE THE TRAIL DIVIDES,” Etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
‘The book is boldly conceived and strongly written.”—C/eveland Plain Dealer. 


DODD, MEAD & vai Publishers 


372 FIFTH AVENUE, ..... - +» NEW YORK 
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DISTINGUISHED PEOPLE AND IMPORTANT EVENTS OF 1907 


What is Your Point of View 


of the current events in the world’s progress? Whatever it be, you will find 
The Year Book for 1907 SF 


OF INCOMPARABLE INTEREST AND VALUE 


Would you like to read a complete account of the great balloon 
race from St. Louis? Do you know how to make alfalfa grow in 
your county? Would you like to know about recent progress in 
medicine and surgery? Do you want to know just what the gov- 
ernment has been doing in the Philippines? Are you interested in 
the athletics of 1907? Would you like to read about the progress 
of International Law and Arbitration? Would you like to see 
statistics regarding prohibition in the United States? 

All these and many thousands more questions are answered in 
the 3000 and over separate articles in the 800-page large octavo 
volume of 


The Year Book for 1907 


It is an independent book, and will also be found most valu- 
able as a supplement to any encyclopedia. It records the progress 
of the year in the various departments of science, art, literature, 
finance, industry, political history, etc., in fact, every fieid of 
thought and activity not only in the United States, but throughout 
the world, is covered in brief articles written by a specialist in his 
particular field. 

Since the suspension of the International Year Books in 1902, 
and the discontinuance of Appleton’s Annuals, there has been a 
constant demand for a volume containing a complete summary of 
the important events of each year. We have at least nothing 
but the newspaper almanacs. While these contain valuable 
information, they fail altogether to cover the field. Wealso 
have various periodicals containing weekly and monthly OS an 
summaries of current events, but they fail to supply con- Pm 

° . $ . IDD, 
nected narratives written after the events, such as is MEAD & 
possible only in a yearly volume. COMPANY 

4 ; ? 372 5th Avenue 
i “a New York. 
Numerous full-page illustra- Please send me copy 
tions and double-page maps. : of the New Interna- 
One vol., large 8vo size, ia 7. Ad tional Year Book for 1907 
. i J for 

7\4 x 10 inches 4) which I enclose¢... ..... 
-e It is understood that if the 
volume is unsatisfactory I may 


return it at your expense and that 
vou will return amount remitted 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 7 *** 


372 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





PRESENT DAY 
PROBLEMS 


A COLLECTION OF ADDRESSES 
DELIVERED ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS 


BY THE HONORABLE 


WILLIAM H. TAFT 


EX-SECRETARY OF WAR 


Now for the first time the Honorable Secre- 
tary’s most notable speeches have been collected 
under one cover. They were delivered 
various parts of the world during his career 
Governor General of the Philippines, and 
Secretary of War, and cover a wide field 


administrative and economic discussion. 


CONTENTS 


Inaugural Address as Civil Governor of ; A Republican Congress and Administra- 

the Philippines. tion and Their Work from 1904 to 
The Inauguration of the Philippine 1906. 

Assembly. The Legislative Policies of the Present 
China and Her Relations with the United | Administration. 

States. The Panic of 1907. 


Japan and Her Relations with the United | Southern Democracy and Republican 
States. Principles. 


—— Labor and Capital. 
An Appreciation of General Grant. The Achievements of the Republican Party 
The Army of the United States. Recent Criticism of the Federal Judiciary. 
The Panama Canal. Administration of Criminal Law. 


12mo, Cloth, 396 Pages, with Frontispiece Portrait. Net, $1.50 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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A COMPOUND PROBLEM NOVEL 


STEWART 





ERE’S an important novel of two emotional souls, dealing with vital 

issues, as: Marriage—Divorce—Politics, etc. On account of its 
gigantic scope and virile plot, its climaxes and anti-climaxes, calculated 
with the precision of clock-work, its impartial exploitation of certain pres- 
ent-day conditions, all tend to make this book one of vital importance. And 
that eternal question agitating this country from coast to coast, the Sex 
problem, is handled in a manner by a writer who, undoubtedly, has made 


this perplexing problem a minute study. 


A more powerful, sweeping novel 


has not been written on so large a canvas as in ‘‘ Silence,” with its splendid, 
moving climaxes, and its unmasking of certain phases in American life hid 
behind the veneered curtain of aristocratic society. 


12mo, Cloth, 435 pp. 


rs Price, $1.50 




















The Great Detective Story 
from the French 


Second Large Impression 
Now Ready 


THE MYSTERY 
OF THE 


YELLOW 
ROOM 


TELLS of the astonishing 
and extraordinary adven- 
tures and discoveries of JosEPH 
Rou cetaBiLte, the young Jour- 
nalist- Detective. 
At all Book-dealers and Book-stalls 





BRENTANO’S, Firrn Avenue anp 
Twenty-SeventH Street, New York 

















JUST PUBLISHED 
A 


Human Note 


A NOVEL, BY 


ST. LAWRENCE CHANDLER 
Marquis of Eckersley 


An extraordinary story, shifting its scenes 
from St. Petersburg to Chicago; involving 
foreigners and Americans; and having as one 
of the pivital incidents the tattooing of a 
promissory note upon the back of the hero 
of the tale. There is interwoven throughout 
the story a delightful romance, which requires 
the aid of an airship for its happy conclusion. 





Several full-page illustrations by 
Jay La BRUN JENKINS 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 





Published by 
BUNNY PUBLISHING CO. 


1030 East 22d Street, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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“A Perfect Food’’ 


Baxer’s Cocoa 
= CHOCOLATE 


Send for our new 
booklet “Good 
B Words from Good 
Housekeepers’’ — 
mailed free, with 
copy of Choice 
Recipes. 


iJ: 50 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
A EUROPE AND AMERICA 


Warter BAKER & Co., Ltd. 


Established 1780] DORCHESTER, MASS. 











WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
CORNER 48TH STREET No BRANCH SToRES 


FR J N C kK CLIFTON-McLAUGHLIN 


AND oTHeR Foreien | New French Dictionary 


B 0 0 4 S Complete, accurate, in large type on 


good paper, clear, concise arrangement 
of each word. 
Complete — SIZE 8x5 1-2 Os he PAGES 
on Ri 
9 SevenTeeNtTH Year. Candid, sug- 
pare vo Gea, literary and tec hnical 
jon, practical Advice, Disposal; 


PRIC 
MSS of all kinds, proxe and verse. 


References: Mrs. Mary Wilkins 
Freeman, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs, 

Send stamp for Booktet 

Mention The Bookman 








re Ward Howe, W.D Howells. Mrs. 

 C, Moulton, T. N. Page. andothers. 

B to WM. A. DRESSER, 
Garrison Hall, Boston, Mass. 








| For Any Book on Earth 
Write to H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
Catalogs Free. CONNEAUT, OHIO, 





A Guide to the West Indies 


BY FREDERICK A. OBER 
Author of “‘ Our West Indian Neighbors,”’ etc. 


Profusely Lilustrated and with many Maps 
Flexible Cloth, . met, $2.00 
Flexible Leather, Spec tal net, $2.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


























CUSHION 
B 





SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 
PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 


THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON-IN YELLOW 


1S ATTACHED THIS WAY 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
GENUINE — BE SURE 














HOSE 
SUPPORTER 
IS GUARANTEED TO 
DEALER AND USER 
AGAINST IMPERFECTIONS 











IT’S THERE THE BUTTONS ANDO 
Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk 60c. |}| Loops ARE LICENSED 
Saled on receipt of price FOR USE ON THIS 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers |} Hose supporTER 
BOSTON ONLY. 






































ACKAR 


MEANS THOROUGH 


In everything pertaining to Business Educa- 


tion. All Commercial Branches. Individual 
instruction. Enter at any time without disad- 
vantage. Send for catalogue D. 


FIFTY-FIRST YEAR 


Packard Commercial School 
Fourth Avenue and 23d Street, New York 
Subway Stationatthe Door. Telephone 101 Gramercy 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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A shining countenance is produced by ordinary 
soaps. The use of Pears’ reflects beauty and refine- 
ment. Pears’ leaves the skin soft, white and natural. 


Matchless for the Complexion. 











OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF RC “JIS THE BEST. 
$¢ All rights secured.”* 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to adver. ers. 
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Home Study Courses 


A SeANTAM TG 














Our school offers an op- 
portunity to study at home 
under the personal tnstruc- 
tion of leading professors 
in our great colleges. 


We teach over one hundred 
courses in Academic and Pre- 
) | paratory, Agricultural, Com- 
/ © mercial, Normal and Common 

} School branches. 


Our tuition rates are so 
low that no one need be 
kept from enrolling with us 
on the ground of expense. 





>. 

















Joun F.Genuxe, Pu.D., Write to-day for a free copy 
Professor of English of our eighty-page catalogue. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 102, Springfield, Mass. 














rn : ae . ; The 
P pate ap ery GRAFTON MAGAZINE 
Ay “aes OF HISTORY AND GENEALOGY 



















A New and Valuable Quarterly 
FIRST ISSUE, JUNE, 1908 
Price, $2.00 per year; 50 cents a copy 


Fearing. 









THE GRAFTON PRESS 
Publishers of Genealogies and Histories 
70 Fifth Avenue 6 Beacon Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 























PASSAGES FROM THE PAST 


The Reminiscences of His Grace 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL 
Author of “THE LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA,” Etc. 













HE one important question in considering a volume of reminiscences is—has the 

author any recollections which interest other people ? Certainly the Duke of Argyll, 
who is better known to Americans as the Marquis of Lorne, one of the best and most 
popular of Canadian viceroys, has had better opportunities than fall to the lot of most 
men to store up interesting recollections. One of the leading peers of England, whose 
titles alone occupy twenty-four lines in ‘‘ Who’s Who,” a son-in-law of Queen Victoria, 
and a man prominently connected with the English Government at home and abroad for 
a lifetime, there have been few prominent men and women in Europe and America in the 
last half century whom he has not known. Some of the famous persons whom he recalls 
in this volume of reminiscences, to mention them at haphazard, are: Wordsworth, Tenny- 
son, Browning, Lord Brougham, Lord Dufferin, Cavour, Garibaldi, Gen. Lee, Gen. Grant, 
Seward, Longfellow, Bismarck, Emperor William I, Victor Emmanuel, Emperor Francis 
Joseph, Mr. Gladstone, Louis Napoleon and Eugenie, Disraeli, Queen Victoria and the 
royal family, of course, and others too numerous to mention. 


Copiously illustrated. Large 8vo, Cloth. 2vols. Net, $6.50 
























:: Publishers, New York 
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REAT interests, in every city of every state in the Union, are constantly seeking 


*“The Man Who Knows,” the man who has acquired practical, thorough know- 
ledge of his line of work, and of the questions of the day. Precisely such knowledge 
—practical, complete, authoritative—can be acquired most quickly, easily, and in- 
expensively from 


The New International Encyclopaedia 


—the greatest of all modern reference works, and the ONLY one absolutely abreast with the times. The 
scholarly, commanding, thorough quality of The New International is guaranteed by the names of its 
Editors-in-Chief: Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., Frank Moore 
Colby, M.A., and over 400 other eminent specialists, making the grandest educator of the age. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA COMPRISES 
20 Volumes 16,000 Pages 67,000 Titles 7,000 Illustrations 
100 Full-Page Colored Plates 


HOW TO GET THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Fill in the attached coupon, and we will send you, ABSOLUTELY FREE OF 
HARGE, our handsome 80-page pamphlet containing illustrations, colored plates, 
sample pages of text, lists and pictures of eminent contributors, specimens of 
bindings, etc.—giving you an exact idea of the excellence of the work and its 
great value to you. ALSO, information regarding our easy- payment plan, 
which enables you to secure The New International Encyclopedia with 
small initial outlay. 


Watch for the next The original picture of ** The Man 


Who Knows,” printed on extra heavy 
Advertisement paper, suitable for framing, will be sent 


“THE MAN WHO KNOWS” free to any address on receipt of roc 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 


O72 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 

















Piease mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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INTERIOR OF ST. MARK’S, VENICE 


How to Prepare for Europe 


A New “Little Giant” Reference Book, containing a mine of information 
indispensable to the traveller, both before and during the European trip 


By H. A. GUERBER 


Author of “Stories of the Wagner Operas,” ‘“‘ Empress of France,’ 


’ 


etc. 


16 Maps, 100 Illustrations, Tables, Bibliographies, etc. 


Size 44% x 6%, Limp Cloth, $2.00 ze¢ ; Limp Leather, $2.50 special nef. 


(Postage 16c.) 


It differs from other guide-books in many important points: 
1. It has suggestive articles on how to travel; how to fit one’s self for European 
trip; what to read in preparation; the peculiar customs of each country the traveller 


ought to know in advance. 


2. It has bibliographies of history, art, travel and fiction, chronological tables; lists 
of painters, sculptors, architects and musicians and their works. 
3. It has historical sketches of each country and many illustrations of works of art 


and architecture. 


As a condensed history of Europe it is intensely interesting. 
Travellers will find it a necessity in their preparations, and will make it a constant 


companion on their journey. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS 


“The work is well adapted to enable the tourist 
to extract the greatest pleasure and benefit from 
his excursion.”—New York 7ribune. 

“No one intending to go abroad can afford to be 
without this book.” —Dispatch, Pittsburg. 

‘““When we view the work in comparison with 
other guide books, we give this one credit for a 
larger amount of artistic and historical data, a 
greater number of maps and illustrations within 
the limits of its space, and a thoroughly common- 
sense and business-like treatment of the ways and 
means of travelling.”—Aaltimore Sun. 





‘**No better present could be found for the tour- 
ist.’"—/Journal-Courier, Loutsville. 

“The volume can be commended alike to the 
untried tourist and to the veteran globe-trotter.”’ 

Chicago Record-Herald. 
_ “Itis a really remarkable specimen of the pack- 
ing of a maximum of information within a mini- 
mum of space.” —vening Mail, New York. 

“It is so compact and light that it can be con- 
veniently carried in the pocket of a man’s coat or 
the handbag of a woman.”— Nashville American. 








DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 
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Will You Aid the Fight 
for Children? 


4,500 of them in New York City and 
60,000 in the United States are being 





crippled by tuberculosis of the bones 


and glands. Many who are now 


In Pain and Helpless 


can be made 


Happy and Strong. 


They are innocent victims of dark, unven- 
tilated tenement homes and of ignorance 
and neglect, which can and will be corrected 
by aroused public interest. 


Despaired of 7 months ago, David will 
soon be put on his feet, like Smiling Joe, by 
the good care, good food, good cheer, sun 
and salt air at Sea Breeze Hospital. 





In calling attention to these unnecessary 
cripples and in showing how to cure them 


Sea Breeze Hospital 


is rendering a National Service. 


Prompt gifts are urgently needed to 
continue this work. Will you help give 
these little ones a fighting chance ? 


Can you not spare $1, $5 or $10? 


Sums large or small will be gratefully 
acknowledged if sent to R. S. Minturn, 
Treasurer, Room 21, No. 105 East 22d 





‘i : » i 
DAVID—Happy at Sea Breeze, THoucn STRAPPED tre et, New York. 
Frat on His Back Day anv Nicut 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING 
THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 


R. FULTON CUTTING, President. 1843-1908. 
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DAILY SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


DETROIT AND BUFFALO 


The D. & B. Line Steamers leave Detroit 
week days at 5:00p. m., Sundays at 4:00 p. m. if 
(central time) and from Buffalo daily at 5:30 I 
p.m. (easterntime) reaching their destin- iy 
ation the next morning. Direct connections lh } 
with early morning trains. Superior ser- 
vice and lowest rates between easternand fy» Hi 
western states. | 


RAIL TICKETS AVAILABLE 
ON STEAMERS 

All classes of tickets sold reading 
via Michigan Central, Wabash and 
Grand Trunk railways between 
Detroit and Buffalo in either di- 
rection will be accepted for trans- 
portation on D. & B. Line Steamers. 

Send two cent stamp for illustrated 
pamphiet and Map of Great Lakes. 
Address, L. G. Lewis, G.P.A., Detroit 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 
PHILIP H. MCMILLAN, VICE-PREG. A. A. SCHANTZ, GEN. MGR. 











SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
& ELECTROTYPING C0., 


134 West Fourteenth Street 


4067, 4761 CHELSEA 





TELEPHONE NUMBERS ; 





NEW YORK 





EFFICIENT 
DEMOCRACY 


By WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


General Agent, New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor 
Secretary, Committee on Physical Welfare of 
School Children 


This book aims to awaken desire to 
know the essential facts regarding the ad- 
ministration of business, health, school, 
church, juvenile court, hospital, charity, 
bequest and government. It is addressed 
not so much to experts in accountancy, 
finance or political science as to that 
larger body of laymen who believe in 
representative government andare willing 
themselves to make sacrifices that their 
own intention and opinion shall be effect- 
ive and democracy efficient. 


2mo. Cloth, Iilustrated 
Price net, $1.50. Postage, 12 cents 











A NEW BOOK BY 


PATTERSON DU BOIS 


CULTURE 
JU STICE 


A Mode of Education 
and Social Reform 


The doctrine of the book is that human in- 
justice lies at the bottom of most of our 
social and personal troubles and that the 
improvement of moral conditions rests, 
humanly, on a more definite conception of 
the meaning of justice and a more resolute 
hed out of the principle. It pleads that 

ity, — fairness shall become our 
ruling meee 


16mo, cloth. Net, 75 cents. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
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Hotel Richmond 


17th and H Streets WASHINGTON, D. C. 


100 Rooms, 50 Private Baths, American Plan 
$3.00 Per Day, Upwards; With Bath, $1 Additional 
European Plan, $1.50 Per Day, Upwards; 
With Bath, $1 Additional 





rf 


Sf 


jain [ate 
f . 





A high-class hotel, conducted for your comfort. Remod- 
eled, refurnished throughout. Directly on car line. Union 
Station, 20 minutes. Capitol, 20 minutes. Shops and Thea- 
tres, 10 minutes. Two blocks to White ouse and 
Executive Buildings. Opposite Metropolitan Club. 

Summer Season, Jaly to October 

Wayside Inn and Cottages. Lake Luzerne, N. Y., in the 
Adirondacks. Switzerland of America. 45 minutes from 
Saratoga. Send for Booklet 


CLIFFORD M. LEWIS, Proprietor 











IMENNEN'S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


tience and Mennen’s” 
do wonders forthe skin and 
complexion of those who 
lead an outdoor life. The 
coutinued daily use of 


Bo 
TOILET POWDER 
will improve a poor a 
and preserve a good one. 
vacation days ennen’s o * 


Dursery it is indi spensable. 

For your protection the u- 
ime is put upin nonce lable 
boxes—the “Box that Lox,” 

with Mennen’s _ on top. 
Guaranteed under the 


Gerhard Mennen Co, 
Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) 

Talcum Toilet Powder—It has the 
scent of Fresh-cut Parma Vio- 
lets. Sample free. 

Mennen's Sen Yang Toilet Pow- 
der, Oriental Odor. 

Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap 
(blue wrapper). Specially 
Drepared for the nursery. 

No Samples. 





Quebec 


Great Tercentenary Celebration 


New service from New York, calling at Hali- 
fax, N. S., and Charlottetown, P. E. I. 


S. S. ‘‘Trinidad”’ July 4th and 18th, August 


Ist and 15th. 


Bermuda 


by new twin-screw Steamship Bermudian in 
Temperature cooler than at 
the Middle Atlantic coast resorts. Good fish- 
ing, sea bathing, sailing and bicycling. For 
illustrated pamphets and rates, address A. E. 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 
Steamship Co.; Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. 


ARTHUR AHERN, Secretary, 
Quebec, Canada, or 


forty-five hours. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
and their Agencies. 





The recognized sia ofall 
Domestic & Imported 


CANDIES COCOA CHOCOLATES 
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SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 
Right by the Ocean 


Is delightfully and conveniently situated on the famous North Shore near 
Boston, where New England’s most popular and beautiful summer resorts 
are located. 

The New Ocean House has been extensively improved at a g2at expense dure 
ing the past winter; many new rooms have been added, and it is now even more 
luxurious than ever. { 

Less than thirty minutes by train from Boston, the New Ocean House is an ; 
ideal spot of recreation for the tired man of business and his family. 

Every care and facility is offered for the comfort, delight, and safety of its 
guests. 

The New Ocean House has many large and luxuriously appointed rooms 
arranged en suite with bath and modern improvements. 

The beach, opposite the hotel, is smooth and sandy, where safe surf bathing 
may be enjoyed — no undertow. 

Our guests are well provided with meaus for amusement —tennis, golf, driving, 
sailing, fishing, well-managed garage, spacious stable, picturesque shaded walks, 
and the broad, smooth roads are acceded to be the finest in Amorica for driv- 
ing and automobiling. The garage will accommodate forty autos, where dining 
parties may stere their cars free of charge. 

The appointments of the hotel are perfect — unequalled cuisine, electric lights, 
elevator, cool, broad verandas, beautiful baliroom, and an orchestra of highest 
standard. Until June first write for descriptive Booklet to 


AINSLIE & GRABOW, Proprietors 
673 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Also Mgrs. of The Empire, The Tuileries, and The Brewster, Boston; 
Hotel Titchfield, Jamaica, W. I. 


























THE BURR PRINTING HOUSE, FRANKFORT AND JACO®S STS., N v. 
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ssi aifountain Pen 


the Clip-Cap 





1018) 8) bane 
the ink 
| with 


the pen 
securely 
in the 


pocket 


For sale by the best dealers everywhere 




















Dreods absorb 
foul odors: 
bs Prevent this 
and sickness by’ 
Keeping in your 
refrigerator a 
sponge sprinkled 
WY occasionally with 
Zag Platts Chlorides. 
y Wash the sponge 
DB fwice a week | 


Die tt’s 
Chlorides 


The Odoriess 
pisinrectant 


Sold by ahem ng? Everywhere. 





















































THE BEST PART OF THE SHAVE 
IS WHEN YOU COME TO 


POND’S EXTRACT 


Relieves Irritation 
Prevents Inflammation 
ee ete 
Used by men of discriminati 
everywhere. Soldonly in sealed 
botties—never in bulk. W1: 
for interesting booklet on iat 
ing,—mailed free on request. 
LAM . ‘A 78 Hudson St. 
; Sole Agents, New Yor) 




















i] **No one who smokes 


| 
| SURBRUG’S | 


_ ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 














could ever attempt to describe its delights.”’ | 
| The Te phaes os are all aged: thoroughly seasoned. } 
Age hh + roves flavor; wld fa 9 =; prevents aeatne. 
| In the ae ‘g. sever suntrics, from Latekia te 
edi a. are calle d wp 20, 
Suchauits o6 udia ” is in 188 by it«cif— nothing so 
rich in Fe oseukiie sting in quality. A mild 
timulant. 
|} AT YOUR DEALER’s, ’ vit, \ 
|| Send {NPQ for «ample } 
, 1 0 ( EN I s Ce in h will convinee, if " 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
| 132 Reade Street NEW YORK 
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PIANOS «: 


VOSF & SONS PIANO CO., 152. Boylston ‘St., 


‘ oa ovat. UG Fare By r system of 
mr om ry with moderate circ stances Call own 
» VOSE pi am, Watahe ct instruments in exchange and | 
er the new piano in ous yme tres of expense. Write 
for Catalogue and explanation 
Boston Mass. 














